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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
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MONDAY, JUNE 22 


The Conference was called to order 
at 9.00 A. M. in the ball-room of the 
Nicollet Hotel, by Dr. Gordon Berry, 
president. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


DR. HORACE NEWHART: Mr. 
President, Members of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, and friends: This is 
one of the proudest moments of my 
life, when it is my privilege, on behalf 
of our recently organized League in 
Minneapolis, to welcome you to our 
midst and to our city. Words would 
certainly fail me were I to try to ade- 
quately express the pleasure it gives 
us to have you with us. I would, how- 
ever, like to say at this opportunity 
that we can never express to your or- 
ganization our gratitude for the helpful- 
ness, inspiration and encouragement 
which you have given us as individuals 
and collectively in attempting to carry 
on the work, Let me say that we are 
now well established, and it is due to 
your helpfulness, your methods of or- 
ganization, and your inspiration that we 
have accomplished what we have. As 
a result of your presence and the atten- 
tion which this movement is receiving 


in our community, we expect to go on 
to even better and bigger things. 

For the members of the medical pro- 
fession, let me say that they, too, are 
deeply interested in the work which 
you are conducting. You are helping 
them to realize that there is much to 
be done for the deafened, which they 
have not as yet accomplished, and you 
are encouraging them to make greater 
efforts. You are inspiring them to take 
a deeper interest in the problems of 
the deafened and in the prevention of 
deafness. I should like to tell you 
confidentially, after learning of some 
of the activities which are planned for 
this organization, that the medical pro- 
fession must of necessity recognize the 
tremendous progress you have made 
and unless our medical friends are 
themselves more active, they will be 
left far behind in the movement to pre- 
vent deafness, and to conserve hearing. 

According to the habits and time- 
pieces of those of you who are accus- 
tomed to daylight saving, we are behind 
the time in beginning this program. 
Therefore, I believe the most valuable 
contribution I can make is that of the 
time which I might use in speaking. 
So I shall be very brief. 

There is one thought I wish to leave 
with you: A few weeks ago it was my 
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great privilege to hear in Atlantic City 
the address of Dr. Haggard, the acting 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Among other things, he 
brought out the fact, which is to be 
emphasized more and more, that we 
will all, in time (and we are fast ap- 
proaching that time), submit ourselves 
to regular, stated, periodic examinations 
to determine the state of our health. 
He went on to point out the importance 
of it, and he might well have empha- 
sized the importance of stated, regular 
examinations of auditory acuity of hear- 
ing. This, however, was implied. It is 
a matter in which you are all interested 
and which you are helping to popular- 
ize. Among many other things, this 
fine orator brought out this fact: That 
in examining a patient as to his con- 
dition and fitness for life, the physician 
should question the patient on one 
particular point, that is, “Are you 
happy, and if not happy, why?” It is 
the duty of the physician to ascertain 
why people are not happy in order to 
help them find the remedy. We are all 
more or less occupied, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the quest for happi- 
ness. I am glad to state that in my 
observation and contact with the deaf- 
ened, I have never found a_ happier 
group than those who, having them- 
selves become deafened, are now finding 
a wholesome, inspiring occupation in 
doing all they can to help those who are 
likewise deafened, and to prevent deaf- 
ness among others. No class of people 
appreciate the importance of those 
things more than those who have al- 
ready lost in part their hearing. 

I am sure your deliberations here in 
behalf of this movement will be marked 
by great happiness, and success. In so far 
as the members of the League here can 
contribute to your happiness in any 
way, we wish to do so. Please call 
upon us, each and every one who are 
members of the Minneapolis League, 
for what little courtesy we may show 


you during your sojourn here. I thank 
you. 


DR. BERRY: I am sorry to say that 
we will have to be deprived of the de- 
light of hearing from the mayor of the 
city today. Because of an unexpected 
conflict in dates, he is unable to be with 
us. 

We are now to have the real pleasure 
of hearing from the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Webster. 


MR. WEBSTER: It is certainly a 
pleasure to look upon this group of 
people in Minneapolis. What Dr. New- 
hart has already said is reflected in your 
faces clearly. I was impressed when I 
came into the room to see such happi- 
ness, real, true happiness radiating from 
you all! It shows that real happiness 
can exist, although persons are _par- 
tially deaf. 

I regret extremely that the mayor is 


not here. He is the official greeter of . 


the city, and he has learned his part so 
well that he would have a good time 
telling you about the beauties of this 
city. I am sure he would have told 
you about our parks and Minnehaha 
Creek and the Falls. And he would 
have mentioned (because he is mayor of 
the city) that you can catch fish out in 
Lake Harriet, and he might possibly 
have told you that there are some trout 
running down Minnehaha Creek. Now, 
I am something of a fisherman myself, 
and I know there are not many trout in 
Minnehaha Creek, and there are few 
bass to be caught in Lake Harriet; but 
I will tell you one thing, we can manu- 
facture fish stories just as fast in Min- 
neapolis as anywhere else. (Laughter.) 

Now that I am speaking about fishing, 
I want to say to you that if you will 
go up into the northern part of the state 
there are places where you can catch 
trout, bass, muskies, and pickerel. There 
is nothing to me more beautiful about 


fishing than the things that you are 


partly deprived of. When one stands 
near a purling stream, and hears that 
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wonderful music which sings to him all 
day long, and then hears from out some 
copse over in the dark places, a thrush 
and a cuckoo, or that eternal songster, 
the song-sparrow, who never for one 
moment during the whole day forgets 
his song, his heart is uplifted because 
of the wonderful things that come 
through the faculty of hearing. 

Before the mayor left, he told me that 
the key of the city had been used so 
much this spring on account of the 
number of conventions here that he had 
decided to throw it away; he did not 
think it was of any use. He said he 
would throw the gates of the city wide 
open and let everybody come in. He 
thought that most of the people he 
knew were all right anyway before they 
came here; and if there were some de- 
linquents, we have a chief of police who 
is very efficient. (Laughter.) So you 
have the greetings of the mayor. 

Now, I would like to greet you in 
the name of our seventy-two thousand 
children in our regular day schools, and 
the nine or ten thousand in our evening 
schools, and the seven thousand in our 
summer schools—ninety thousand chii- 
dren. And why should I care to greet 
you? Because your purpose is to make 
life happy. A long time ago we thought 
the only thing that people had to do in 
school was to learn arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and history, but that has been 
changed in the last few years. The first 
thing that must be done for all the 
children of all the world is to grant 
them health—just simply health, be- 
cause health is the thing that contributes 
most to happiness. And as has been 
said by Dr. Newhart, what do we seek? 
Happiness. Some find it one way and 
some find it another, but I am sure that 
everybody will say that to have health 
and to have control of his faculties, his 
sight and his hearing and his smell, 
every faculty keen—that is the very 
basis of happiness. 

We in Minneapolis are spending more 
for health today than possibly any other 
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city of the United States, and still we 
are not spending enough. I sat in the 
club the other day talking with a man, 
one of those hard-headed business men, 
—and I want to say to you that too 
often the hard-headed business man is 
the hard-hearted business man, too. 
This man said to me, “We have got to 
cut some things; we must reduce taxes, 
‘Mr. Webster.” I thought of the chil- 
dren that I know. What are we to do 
for them? Are we going to make it 
just a hard-hearted matter of business, 
this teaching of children in school? Or 
are we going to lift them up out of 
this hard-hearted state and make them 
people who will enjoy life, whether 
rich or poor? It is not wealth and it 
is not the earning of wealth that makes 
happiness at all. There are things in 
the heart that beat everything that can 
be gotten from the outside. 

In the Minneapolis schools, we have 
done some things for the health of the 
children. We have nurses and phys- 
icians watching them all the time, and 
we believe they will be better and 
stronger and happier because we have 
done things. For those children who are 
especially handicapped, the crippled, the 
anemic, the tubercular, the blind and the 
deaf, we do more. 

The first time I saw what could be 
done with little deaf children (I was not 
a superintendent), [ was amazed. I 
could hardly believe that such a miracle 
could be performed with a child. I 
went down to Miss Rusch’s school in 
the Jackson building. There was a girl 
about nine or ten years of age who 
could not hear, speak, or do any kind 
of thing for herself. Instead of saying 
what most children do, “Please,” she 
would reach out and claw and take what 
she wanted. If she did not get it, she 
was angry. She would bite and claw 
and snarl; she made noises like a wild 
animal. I saw that same little girl a 
year after. Under the tuition of a very 
patient teacher she had learned to speak, 
had learned to watch the lips. She could 
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tell what I was saying. She had been 
changed from a state of wild savagery 
into a state of civilization, an entirely 
new child. Now, this matter of lip- 
reading, in which you are so much in- 
terested, has brought that child to a life 
of happiness. 

We are trying to do the things which 
you are trying to do. It is a wonderful 
blessing to us that you have come to 
Minneapolis. Dr. Newhart has: just 
started in on a survey of the children, 
and we have found from him that there 
are three per cent of the seventy thou- 
sand children in Minneapolis that have 
potential deafness, and that every third 
person after the age of thirty has deaf- 
ness of one degree or another. There 
is a great problem before every school 
superintendent in the United States. It 
is wonderful to have the people of 
Minneapolis know that many little chil- 
dren who m‘ght grow deaf may be saved 
with proper care while they are little 
children. (Applause.) For this reason 
especially, I am glad you are in Min- 
neapolis. 

This survey which has been begun will 
include all the schools, and not a thou- 
sand, but seventy thousand or eighty 
thousand will be tested, year after year. 
For we know very well this thing comes 
on insidiously, and where it once was 
not, it later may be. We must watch 
the children; it means the salvation of 
two hundred fifty or three hundred 
children. 

You know Mr. Roosevelt was almost 
blind in a way until he was sixteen. He 
was a child of a very well-to-do family; 
and he went on and on with the elas- 
ticity and resilience of -youth and did not 
know that he did not see. And in this 
city I have no doubt that the children 
of rich and poor alike may have the 
same kind of resiliency and elasticity of 
youth, and may be growing deaf with- 
out knowing it. But with these new 
ideas and with these new systems, we 
shall have all parents and children in 
Minneapolis know when ears are defec- 
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tive, and we shall be doing them a great 
service. 

In the beginning I mentioned other 
conventions which had come here. You 
know most of the conventions which 
come here come with the idea of selling 
something. They are business conven- 
tions. Sometimes I have thought that 
salesmanship as it goes on is almost 
immoral. For what really happens? 
People buy what they don’t want and 
don’t need. Almost everybody is in the 
same position. These salesmen coax 
money out of people who should be 
saving their money for other things; 
and so I say sometimes it seems to me 
it is almost immoral. But you, in con- 
trast to that, you people are trying to 
increase the joy of living, and you are 
here in an unselfish cause. We are 
glad that there are groups of people 
in the United States, other groups, who 
have the same mission and motive which 
you have. We welcome you to Min- 
neapolis. May the things which you 
are doing here today spread abroad not 
only through Minneapolis, but through 
all of the great Northwest tributary to 
Minneapolis, and may thousands and 
tens of thousands of children bless you 
for this great Federation. 


(Mrs. John E. D. Trask, First Vice- 
President, then took the chair and 
graciously introduced Dr. Berry.) 


DR. BERRY: Madam Vice-President, 
Mr. President of the Minneapolis League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Mr. Super- 
intendent of Schools, permit me in be- 
half of this assembly, and for the greater 
Federation which they represent, to thank 
you for your kindly welcome and cor- 
dial reception. 


To the Officers of the Federation, the 
Delegates and the Individual Members, 
I extend my greeting and my hearty 
thanks to you for your coming, in many 
cases at great sacrifice, that you may 
individually and collectively serve to 
make this the most memorable meeting 
we have ever had. I welcome you to 
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this conference and to the feast of 
good things that has been so carefully 
prepared for your instruction and de- 
lectation. But I would not have you 
simply taste and eat and depart. Rather 
would I have each see to it that he also 
contributes something. Some can help 
the others feel more welcome, some can 
serve in the handling of detail, some 
can lend cheer by anecdote and story, 
some can instruct and help by drawing 
on their own rich store of experience 
and knowledge, all can take back home 
that which will help those who could 
not come. Meet together in the parlors 
and dining-room, sit together in these 
meetings, play together up and down 
this city. Thus will each gain cheer 
and inspiration, and thus will this meet- 
ing become memorable. 

The program is full and long, inten- 
tionally so. Pray do not feel _con- 
strained to remain in your chair 
throughout each session. Go out or fe- 
return as fancy and circumstance dic- 


tate. The strain is greater for us deaf- 
ened, we tire more easily. I shall re- 
peatedly leave this chair. This is no 


discourtesy to him who reads the paper. 
I would urge a similar freedom among 
you all. You will return fresher and 
more eager, as well as richer because 
of some delightful contact you have 
made in the interim. 

You all have your programs. I won- 
der if you have any idea how much 
work is there represented. It has meant 
considerable travel, endless planning, and 
voluminous correspondence on the part 
of Miss Wright, and Miss Vose and 
their generous helpers. As the meeting 
develops we will realize increasingly the 
careful preparation and planning done 
by Dr. Newhart and Miss Lindquist 
and their committees, by the Minneapo- 
lis League and by this hotel manage- 
ment. We thank them now, we will 
thank them again. 

Many of you were here in the early 
days. Those were sturdy and substan- 
tial beginnings, a broad and_ well- 
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grounded foundation on which it now 
becomes our duty to erect a beauteous 
edifice. As spokesman for the present 
workers it behooves me to tell you 
a little of what has been undertaken 
this year and what accomplished. Per- 
haps we can also look ahead a little. 
Last fall the managers met in New 
York and in an all-day conference cor- 
rected and approved a tentative plan 
for organizing our Federation forces 
along the lines originally laid down in 
our constitution by the founders. Nine 
committees were appointed, each with a 
separate and definite function, chairmen 
were named, committee members were 
selected, they were cheerfully advised of 
their election to office and as cheerfully 
accepted, and the game was on. In 
March we met again to hear what 
progress these were making. You are 
soon to hear the final reports. I com- 
mend these to your very serious con- 
sideration. They will be the matured 
and constructive conclusions of experts, 
than whom there are no better. They 
will deal with burning problems, prob- 
lems pressing for solution, problems 
which the country can rightly look to us 
to aid in solving. This is. our mission, 
this our opportunity. With your help, 
your counsel, your advice, we will ac- 
complish much. We invite free discus- 
sion; we seek constructive approval. 
This is but the beginning, however. 
Another year the officers will change, 


but the work will go on. I would be- 
speak continuity of effort. Only so can 
the edifice grow. What for instance 


should we do as regards the education of 
the hard of hearing child? The har- 
vest is ready, the laborers are’ few. We 
have expert reapers. Here is a won- 
derful opportunity for service. What 
of the hard of hearing unemployed? As 
a group, we deafened are peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the needs of our fellow-suffer- 
ers and peculiarly anxious to _ help. 
Think of our elaborate and far-reach- 
ing organization. Are we not the ones 
to face this problem? There is much un- 
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certainty and misunderstanding about 
artificial aids to hearing. Our Scientific 
Research Committee are proposing to in- 
vestigate the hearing devices on the 
market and advise the public as to their 
general qualifications. Nobody could be 
secured able to pass more authoritatively 
on this question so vital to us. Lip- 
reading is almost the breath of our life. 
There are many schools, many creeds, 
doctrines and dogmas trouble us as they 
do the church politic. We number the 
leading experts in the profession among 
our membership. We are asking them, 
gradually and slowly but surely, to work 
toward standardization; eliminating the 
needless, emphasizing the necessary. If 
these leaders can reach such agreement, 
what a boon will be ours. The ravens 
fed the prophet of old. Our treasurer 
and a few others have been sustaining 
us. But even their generosity was being 
taxed by our growing appetite. So a 
Finance Committee was formed with this 
same financial wizard as leader, and 
you will be delighted to learn from him 
of his appeal for aid and of the gen- 
erous and splendid response which as- 
sures us the wherewithal for present 
growth and efficient work. 

Our organization is filling a real need 
in this country; but the country little 
realizes what we are doing. None can so 
temptingly tell of our peculiarly admir- 
able qualities as the chairman of our 
Publicity Committee. So these are en- 
deavoring to inform this benighted world 
how fortunate it is that we are in it 
and of it. The strength of a chain is in 
its individual links. The Membership 
Committee will inform us how these 
links may be increased and _ welded 
stronger and truer. We are five thou- 
sand strong and gaining rapidly. But 
it is the quality of the individual worker, 
not members, that counts. His vision, 
his enterprise, his devotion will be our 
strength. Who can estimate what a 
large and efficient army of devoted: units 
can do? The force they will create and 
control must and will exert a powerful 
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influence in behalf of the hard of hear- 
ing. Such are some of the activities 
which you will soon hear discussed. Your 
hearty endorsement will cheer those who 
have worked so sturdily for you. 


And what is my particular message to 
you? You have already sensed its pur- 
port. I would have you take CO-OPER- 
ATION as your text. Team work is 
what we need more than any other one 
thing in this Federation. We are sin- 
cere, but scattered; we have common 
ideals and aims but no common crystal- 
lized expression of them. Can we not 
strive shoulder to shoulder to compose 
a program for future work to which 
we can all enthusiastically and zealously 
subscribe? May we not, here and on our 
return home, so imbue ourselves with 
zeal and devotion that each may feel 
himself personally responsible for the 
welfare of our beloved Federation, ready 
to sacrifice his personal whim and strive 
for the other’s desire, and so through 
team-work and combined effort attain to 
that peak of accomplishment which even 
the most optimistic and far-sighted of 
us hardly dares anticipate? 





DR. BERRY: Right here I am going 
to read a telegram from Miss Persis 
Vose, who is ill and cannot be with us. 
“Greetings and sincerest wishes for the 
possible conference. My own 
thought and interest are with you all 
and I wish I could be present. Please 
everybody plan to come again next year 
so that I can see you then.” 

With your permission, I will instruct 
Miss Wright to send a telegram to Miss 
Vose from our assembly, giving her our 
greetings. May I have a show of hands 
approving of that? (Hands raised.) 


DR. BERRY: We have in Minneapo- 
lis a wonderful institution in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The president of 
the university hoped to be. with us, but 
could not be, and we have Dr. Lyon, 
the dean of the Medical School, who 
particularly understands problem 
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and who will talk to us today. I take 
great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. 
Lyon. (Applause.) 


DR. LYON: Mr. President and mem- 
bers of the Federation: Sometime ago 
when Dr. Newhart spoke to me about 
this meeting, he invited me to make a 
few remarks. But when the program came 
the other day, I found that I was down 
for an address. I might explain that 
in my mind the difference between a 
few remarks and an address is the diff- 
erence between a country auctioneer 
and Daniel Webster. (Laughter.) I shall 
be quite ready to take the role of the 
country auctioneer. But if I were to 
attempt to make an address, I should 
consider myself calied upon to make an 
actual contribution to your work.. Such 
a contribution, I should say, could be 
made only by one who had the expe- 
riences and the facts, and whose daily 
work lay in this field of human endeav- 
or. Therefore, my feelings are some- 
what mixed; and I am afraid if | 
should deliver the address that I feel 
like delivering, Dr. Newhart would say 
that my remarks were uncalled for; and 
if I should make the remarks that 1 
feel like making, Dr. Newhart would 
never address me again. 
have decided to do is to address you 
with a few remarks. (Laughter.) And 
call it a speech. (Applause.) You know 
a man who makes a speech is not ex- 
pected to know anything about the 
subject. I have heard Mr. Bryan make 
speeches. on evolution, for example. 
(Laughter. ) 


I have searched around in my mem- 
ory and consciousness, to see what kind 
of an approach I could legitimately 
make to an audience of this sort, what 
points of contact we have; and I am 
surprised to find that there are several. 


In the first place, I happen recently 
to have read that very remarkable 
book, “Louder, Please.” No one can 
read that book, if he has even the min- 
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imum of sympathy for others, without 
realizing the problems with which you 
are dealing, without realizing the han- 
dicaps with which the author so bravely 
worked and with which many of you 
are bravely working, and without ad- 
miring the courageous fight which he 
put up, and especially without being 
moved by the sweet philosophy which 
he made his own. You could not do a 
better work than to cause that book to 
go into the schools of our country as 
part of the course of required reading. 

I found a second point of contact 
with you in the fact that my own hear- 
ing, while not depreciated to the point 
which proves a serious handicap in my 
daily business, has nevertheless gone 
down quite a good deal below normal, 
and has become at least an annoyance, 
so that in my own consciousness I feel 
a constant loss. This thing started 
six or seven years ago—or at least it 
appears to have started then—in a 
double otitis media, which I entertained 
during some warm spring days, and 
which had some very interesting results. 
I did not suffer pain at the time—that 
is, after my drums were punctured; 
but it was interesting as I lay there to 
listen to a hard pulling locomotive puff, 
puff, puff, up a steep grade with a few 
more freight cars attached than it could 
possibly pull to advantage. And it was 
interesting to find that that locomotive 
had no objective existence. It was my 
own heartbeat, with the surging of the 
blood at each beat through supersensi- 
tive structures attached to the auditory 
nerves of my own head. That loco- 
motive puffed, puffed, puffed there for 
more than a week. Strangely enough 
(because I am scientifically inclined, 
and trained to observe these things) I 
noticed that the locomotive always 
seemed to be located on‘a certain stretch 
of steep switch track which the Mil- 
waukee Road operates about half a mile 
from my home and where I had fre- 
quently heard real locomotives laboring 








in the quiet night. Turn which way I 
would, that locomotive was always lo- 
cated right over there; and since then 
I often call the attention of my classes 
to this observation as showing the very 
imperfect, illusory nature of our dis- 
crimination of sound direction. we 
who are physiologists know that our 
sense of the direction of sound, even 


when most perfectly developed, 1s 
merely the recognition of a slight 
difference between the two ears. Most 


of our so called sensation of direction 
of sound is merely inference—not true 
sensation at all. 


I also had a lot of fun with that 
locomotive, making it go faster or 
slower at will. When I stood upright, 
which my physician didn’t like for me 
to do, the locomotive went faster. When 
I lay down it puffed more slowly. If 
I pressed upon my vagus nerves where 
they pass up the neck alongside the 
carotid arteries, | could slow my heart 
and tame down that locomotive so that 
the grade seemed steeper than ever. 
When I removed the pressure, off she 
steamed again. It was great sport! 


Finally, after that locomotive had 
ceased to pull up grade, it was inter- 
esting to observe that the upper notes 
of the piano scale had entirely dis- 
appeared from the sphere of my exis- 
tence. They came back, but even now 
you have to strike very hard to have 
these notes penetrate into that hermit 
cell where I live. It is very interesting 
when I listen to the symphony orches- 
tra, occasionally to observe that the 
violin notes pass off into the region of 
non-existence, whereas the fiddlers 
themselves are energetically applying 
their bows, and the people in my 
neighborhood are saying, “What a love- 
ly thing that is.” 


It was interesting to observe that 
after this affair there was a constant 
sound which had no external existence. 
It is a shrill note; and again one no- 
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tices how our imagination combines 
with our actual experience in determin- 
ing what, in a general way, a thing 
seems to be. It is a fact that in the 
summer time this seems to be the song 
of the cicadas in the trees; while in 
the winter time, strangely enough, it is 
the popcorn wagon around the corner 
with its shrill whistling. (Laughter.) 
In my case I cannot really hear the 
crickets except on a cold night. Biol- 
ogists know that this is easily explicable 
because the number of vibrations in the 
sound which the cricket makes varies 
with temperature. On cool evenings 
the number is diminished so that it 
comes within the range of the sense 
organ which remains to me. 


But this subjective sound —this tinni- 
tus—is an extremely annoying thing; 
and whenever I am in a crowd, like a 
banquet or a place where there are 
sounds other than ordinary conversation 
going on, I almost cannot hear at all. 
So you see I find a point of sympathy 
with you and with the work you are 
doing. 

A third thing which comes to me 
as I think this over is the bond of 
sympathy which exists because I am 
the Dean of a Medical School. We 
have here a very good medical school, 
ranking with the first dozen in the 
country, and we are trying to train 
good physicians. And by good phy- 
sicians, I mean not only those trained 
thoroughly in the fundamental sciences 
and in diagnosis and treatment, but 
those who have a broad outlook upon 
the social and psychological aspects of 
life which I include in medicine just 
as much as the sciences of health and 
disease or the arts of diagnosis and 
treatment. Now, this field of yours 
is one which I am afraid is too little 
traversed with our medical students; 
and I think that any form of propagan- 
da, any form of effort that you can 
put forth to bring the attention of the 
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future medical men of the country upon 
this field—and of course that means in 
all the eighty medical schools in the 
country, as well as my own—everything 
you can do to bring your work to the 
attention of medical students will be a 
wonderful gain. 


In a broad sense, this Federation is 
practicing medicine, ‘because medicine 
consists in providing means founded 
upon the sciences by which diseases are 
diagnosed or prevented or alleviated. 
I believe that sociology is a part of 
medicine; and naturally your work is 
a part of that great effort which is 
going on to diminish the effect of one 
particular abnormal condition, namely, 
defective hearing, upon those who are 
afflicted with it. 


Finally, I found a bond of sympathy 
with you and your work, in the fact 
that I am a physiologist, or was a 
physiologist until I turned, perhaps 
unfortunately, to the career of medical 
school administration. The science of 
physiology is, I think, one of the most 
fascinating parts of human knowledge. 
In physiology, nothing is more fascinat- 
ing than the study of the senses. One 
who studies this branch and who under- 
stands the little that is known today, 
(but the much that is known, contrasting 
it with what was known in regard to 
these things in ages gone by) is amazed 
by the marvelous apparatus or mechan- 
isms by which our senses are mediated, 
and even more amazed at the inexplic- 
able fact of something going over from 
the physical to the mental world; some- 
thing which is not mental, which is 
mechanical, chemical and physical, go- 
ing over into something which is mental 
—in other words, the creation in our 
consciousness of a sensation. 


We see that the course of events in 
all these cases is something like this. 
But first, perhaps, I should correct a 
misapprehension which exists commonly 
or at least an expression of language 
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which is not in accordance with the 
fact. We say that our nerves convey 
our sensations to the brain. We say in 
common language that the optic nerve 
conveys the sensation of vision, and that 
the auditory nerve conveys the sensa- 
tion of sound. But we physiologists 
know that that is not strictly a true 
statement. What happens, let us say, 
in the case of the ear is this: Beating 
upon the ear drum and setting up vibra- 
tions of the drum are those motions 
of the air which physicists call sound. 
These motions carried to the inner ear 
stimulate nerve endings connected with 
the auditory nerve; and as a result of 
the stimulation of these endings, tnere 
passes along the nerve fibres—not sound 
and not sensation—but a thing which 
the physiologists call a nerve impulse. 
All nerve impulses are alike no matter 
whether they are in the optic nerve, or 
in the auditory nerve, or in the nerves 
that go out to make our muscles move. 
They are alike, just as all electric 
currents are alike; and what happens 
when the auditory nerve conveys its 
impulses to the brain is that in the 
substance of the brain itself there is a 
new stimulation by which something 
goes over from the material world to 
the mental world, and we experience a 
sensation. 


It is interesting to think that I, that 
you, that the ego in each one of 
us has no direct contact with the world 
whatsoever. In between us and the 
world comes always this physiological 
thing—this physico-chemical thing— 
which I call the nerve impulse or the 
nerve current; and I have consequently 
come to think about each human being 
as a lonely soul. I tell my students 
that each of us—the mental side of us 
—dwells, in some way related to the 
brain, in the attic inside of our own 
skulls; and that these mysterious 
nerve currents or impulses are the only 
means by which we have contact with 
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the external world; the only means by 
which we affect the world; and the only 
means by which we learn anything 
whatsoever. For though philosophers 
iiay speculate about intuitive or instinct- 
ive knowledge, I, as a_ physiologist, 
can see nothing but an_ inherited 
mechanism for acquiring knowledge; 
and I can conceive that in the best 
constructed brain that was ever Dorn, 
if it were separated from all connection 
with the sense organs, there could be 
no knowledge, there could be no ex- 
perience; there could be nothing that 
we call psychic life connected with 
such a brain. 

Now, all of us are limited in that 
way, and it is perfectly plain to the 
physiologist that even the person with 
the most perfect body and with the 
best brain has no sense organs for all 
the forces and things which can be 
demonstrated to exist in nature. There 
is no sense organ for magnetism. We 
know magnetism only indirectly through 
results which can be seen or heard. 
There is no sense organ for the radio 
waves which we hear so much about 
nowadays. Those waves are doubtless 
all through this room at this moment 
but unless you have a secondary appa- 
ratus by which those radio waves are 
changed into sound, there ‘is no way by 
which they can get into the attic where 
you dwell. We have no sense organ 
for the ultra violet light. The world 
may be full of wonders—I am sure, 
indeed, that it is—which the human 
being cannot know because he has not 
the radio outfit (to use that figure of 
speech), the sensory apparatus adapted 
to that particular thing in nature 
which may exist. For example, those 
notes higher than man can hear, which 
some insects can make and which pre- 
sumably they can. hear and which we 
cannot hear. And so, I say, the world 
is full of wonders which we, the lonely 
souls, cannot perceive. . 


Now, the point I am making is this: 
We are all lonely souls, living in the 
attics of our own skulls and connected 
with the outside world only by the 
symbolism of nature which the senses 
give to us—for you know that no light 
ever reaches me, it is only the symbol 
of light conveyed by nerve impulses. 
No sound of a piano or orchestra ever 
reaches me. It is only the symbol of 
the vibration of the strings brought in 
by the nerves that reaches me. Though 
we are all limited in this way, never- 
theless when one is more limited, when 
one of these means of communication 
is cut off or partially destroyed, one be- 
comes even more a lonely soul, even 
more entitled to the sympathy and care 
and help of those who have better 
means of communication with the won- 
derful world which surrounds us. 


Therefore I find, as I told you, some- 
thing in my knowledge of physiology 
which would require a poet, something 
which would require a real painter, 
properly to put into language or into 
a picture, a wonderful thought of a 
lonely soul, which is every human be- 
ing, helping the more lonely soul, which 
is the one whose senses are imperfect. 
I think that this Federation, trying to 
aid, through their remaining senses, 
those who are still more lonely, is one 
which cannot be commended too highly. 
And I say with all earnestness and all 
feeling: May your hands be strength- 
ened and may your wills have added to 
them more will, and may you go at 
this task without fainting—this beauti- 


ful task to bring knowledge and art and 


music and beauty and love to the more 
lonely souls. 


DR. BERRY: The thanks of the 
association are due to Dr. Lyon for his 
splendid talk to us. 

Now I want to deviate again from 
the program just a little. Dr. Hays and 


Dr. Phillips have come in and I want 
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to ask them to say just a word to us. 
Dr. Hays. 


DR. HAROLD HAYS (New York): 
Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentle- 

men: 

I think it is very unfair for you to 
ask me to get up here to say a few 
words. Ever since this organization 
started I have had a great deal to say, 
and have enjoyed it immensely. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is a source of great pride to 
me, and, I am sure, to my car mates 
who came on from New York with me, 
to find so many here. I don’t see how 
you got here, after that train trip. How- 
ever, we are here and are having a most 
enjoyable time. I cannot help thinking 
as I stand here, of the wonderful progress 
we have made, and realizing that notwith- 
standing all the pessimism with which we 
suggested this idea, today we have 
an organization which is known through- 
out the land, not only by the deafened 
and by the otologists, but by the majority 
of people interested in social welfare. 
It amuses me to note that, in order to 
be president of this association, you 
have to be a good golfer. Dr. Pratt, 
Dr. Phillips and I are playing golf to- 
gether, and we are taking Dr. Berry into 
the fold now to see what he can do. 
The institution of our organization, the 
beginning, reminds me of a golf game, 
because a person starts in thinking that 
he is going to do fairly well, he makes 
the first hole in eight or nine (he ought 
to make it in three or four), he be- 
comes very pessimistic, thinks that he 
must improve and be successful some- 
how or other, and then he goes on and 
finally there comes a day when he gets 
the game down to a fine point and he 
reaches the eighteenth hole in par or 
four. That is the way we started, way 
under par, and then we reached par in 
a year, and now I| think within another 
year we are going to make a_ birdie— 
that is, one below par. 

It seems to me that we are to be par- 
ticularly congratulated this year because 


of one important thing. We have long 
known that it was necessary to acquaint 
the medical profession with what we 
are doing, and that as soon as we did, 
we would be endorsed by the A. M. A., 
—that happened two weeks ago. (Ap- 
plause.) The important thing about 
that is that although Dr. Phillips and 
Dr. Berry and I would have made a 
great effort to bring this before them, 
it was finally brought to a head by Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson, of Washington, 
chairman of the ear section of the 
A. M. A., who in his annual address, 
devoted most of his time to explaining 
what we were doing in this Federation. 
And on top of that, the next day a mo- 
tion was made in this section that the 
work be endorsed by the House of 
Delegates. of the A. M. A. (Applause.) 
There is much work for us here and 
although I am anxious to say many 
things I can tell you only that you have 
to hear me again tomorrow morning on 
a very important subject. 


DR. BERRY: This is a great treat, 
to have the two standard bearers here to- 
gether. I am going to change the simile 
a little bit and say that that was a 
birdie, and now I am going to eall on 
the eagle. (Applause and laughter.) 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips. 


DR. PHILLIPS (New York): Mr 
Chairman and wonderful audience: I am 
anxious to make a demonstration regard- 
ing a deafened audience by asking Dr. 
Pratt if he will occupy this platform for 
a few moments. I have been playing golf 
with the doctor this morning and he is 
a little humble. (Laughter.) My real 
object in having Dr. Pratt look into your 
faces is to demonstrate to him what a 
laughing audience of deaf people means 
during an address which they can both 
lip-read and hear. Furthermore, I just 
wish I had every otologist in America 
sitting right here at this time. Imagine, 
two hundred people nearly all of whom 
are only understanding me because either 
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they are lip-readers or because they are 
wearing hearing devices. And Dr. Pratt, 
please realize that I am not talking to 
any group of despondents. I am talking 
to a group of people who have accepted 
a physical infirmity, have overcome the 
unfortunate handicap and have become 
useful and happy citizens. And that is 
just what this organization stands for. 
It is carrying the gospel of hope to the 
ends of the world for people who have 
become deafened. Dr. Lyon has done 
more than he can possibly realize in the 
meaning of his address to this audience 
this morning. It was a masterly ad- 
dress from a man who could not fully 
understand what is in the hearts of the 
people who have been listening to him. 
Now, really, my good friends, I have 
made this trip in order to look over my 
child. I am the happiest father in the 
world. (Applause.) I have made up 
my mind that this child was not bottle- 
fed. (Laughter.) You can draw your 
own conclusions. Only a few years ago, 
to a few people who were interested in 
this subject, I said, “You have organiza- 
tions in several cities which show great 
promise. Your cause is deserving of a 
nation-wide work, so let us go ahead 
and have a national organization.” This 
was done, and as I look over the con- 
stitution and by-laws today I cannot 
understand how I had any conception of 
what they have comprehended. Your 
president deserves much credit for his 
interpretation. (Applause.) He has 
brought into life the fundamental com- 
mittees that in my judgment mean more 
for the cause for which we are striving 
than anything that has happened in 
the history of this organization. This 
program unfolds the work which this 
organization is doing for this age 
and the problems of the deafened in- 
dividual are in wonderfully safe hands. 
I am delighted with this result. It was 
my original intention to organize the 
Federation and then in a gentle and 
quiet way retire from further proceed- 
ings, but I don’t seem to be able to do 
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it. I am away out here when I ought te 
be at home, simply because I cannot 
retire from this work, my heart is in 
it. 


DR. BERRY: I am going to call 
on Miss Wright, our field secretary, to 
tell us about milestones. 


MILESTONES IN THE PROGRESS 
OF THE FEDERATION 


Mr. President, friends in the Federation, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


When we look back upon our lives, there 
are certain experiences and dear mem- 
ories that we love to dwell upon in our 
thoughts. These never-to-be-forgotten 
happenings in our past have influenced 
our lives. In many cases, they were 
milestones in our progress toward the 
right way of living and thinking. 

In years to come, those who are in- 
terested in organizations that enrich our 
national life will ask intelligent questions 
about the beginning and progress of this 
Federation of ours. Six years ago when 
our dream became a reality, the starting 
point was made in national work for the 
deafened. Our far-sighted leaders caught 
a wonderful vision and set as the goal 
the Conservation of Hearing, the Pre- 
vention of Deafness, and the Rehabilita- 
tion of the Deafened. 


Perhaps some scoffers said: ‘What 
can a handful of people do to prevent 
deafness and accomplish a!l those other 
aims?” But the scoffers did not estimate 
the determination of a band of earnest 
people who had pledged themselves to 
fight for those ideals; who realized that 
only years of hard work and devotion 
to the cause could bring them and their 
followers to the goal. 

Milestones have to be passed before 
our destination is reached. None of us 
may see all of them, but all of us can 
reach a milestone. Then we can see 
the next from afar. “Our reach should 
be beyond our grasp, or what is Heaven 
for?” If we catch the vision of the 
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work to be accomplished and spread the 
knowledge of the things we see, then 
just as in a relay race, some willing 
comrade, fired with our zeal and love 
for the deafened, will “take up the 
torch” and carry it to the next mile- 
stone. 

Has the Federation made any progress 
toward the goal, within the past year? 
Let us see the milestones that have been 
reached since the Conference of 1924. 


Tue Frrst MILESTONE—THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF ACTIVE COMMITTEES 


Our constitution provides for the 
growth of the Federation. Among the 
provisions is the appointment of impor- 
tant committees, dealing with research, 
employment, finance, membership, educa- 
tion, publicity, publication, etc. When 
Dr. Gordon Berry became president, he 
drew up a clear outline of the work of 
these committees. This, with recom- 
mended names for chairmen and for the 
personnel of the committees, was pres- 
ented to the Board of Managers for 
their: confirmation. Thus began the 
forward march of the Federation’s aims. 
The work already accomplished will be 
presented to you by the various chair- 
men. 

Let us pause for awhile at the 


Seconp MILESTONE—INCREASED INTER- 
EST IN THE FEDERATION 


Pioneers are not content when one 
thing is accomplished. Always they go 
forward, regardless of danger. The 
greatest danger that can face any local 
or national organization is the danger 
of indifference. To insure healthy 
growth, there must be increased interest. 
The interest in our Federation has in- 
creased greatly within the last few 
months, because more and more people 
have been informed about its work. 


OTOLOGISTS 


The Federation owes much to otol- 
ogists. Its three presidents have been 
members of that branch of the medieal 
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profession. Since the last conference, 
articles about the Federation written by 
Dr. Phillips, Dr. Hays and Dr. Richard- 
son (all of our Board of Managers), 
have been instrumental in arousing inter- 
est in our work. A wonderful impetus 
was given to our organization when our 
founder, Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, was 
unanimously elected president of the 
American Medical Association. Every 
one should know that when this—the 
highest honor the medical association 
can give—was conferred on Dr. Phillips, 
it was stated that among the many things 
that he had accomplished, one of them 
was the founding of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing. Moreover, the House of 
Delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation passed a resolution endorsing 
the Federation. It is a great privilege 
to have the endorsement of this splendid 
association, and we should feel proud 
of the fact that the work of the Fed- 
eration has justified this expression of 
interest and cooperation. Can you not 
see an awakening on the part of otol- 
ogists throughout the country? 


Fretp Work 


Last fall the Federation received a 
call from a local branch, and the field 
secretary was sent in answer to the 
summons. Thus began the first official 
field work of the Federation, though 
long before that time, various members 
of the Board had spoken of the work 
of the Federation before local organ- 
izations. 

Many of you here in this audience 
have helped to make the field work 
worthwhile. In every place visited, op- 
portunities were given to talk about the 
Federation, and the letters on file show 
that because of this field work, there 
has been increased interest in our cause. 
The problems of the local organizations 
were discussed freely with the field 
worker, and in a few cases, we have 
been told that concrete help was given 
at just the right time. 
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Not all the field work was limited to 
work with local organizations. En- 
gagements were made with school offi- 
cials, and the cause of the hard of hear- 
ing child was plead. There was fine co- 
operation on the part of school author- 
ities. One earnest hard of hearing 
worker said:* “It is because a_ national 
organization is represented. There is 
power in such an organization.” 

In one of the cities visited, a promi- 
nent official in the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation was present. After the talk 
of the field secretary was over she said: 
“T had no idea of the scope of the work. 
Next month I go to Texas and will talk 
before the representatives of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. - Now, I have 
another message for them.” 

This work we are trying to do for 
the children is one of the chief reasons 
for increased interest in the Federation. 
People write: “I want to join the Fed- 
eration, because I want to help the hard 
of hearing children. If I can do any- 
thing for the children, I'll be happy.” 
It is “the universal appeal of childhood.” 


Our Mari-Box 


Our Correspondence is making rapid 
strides. I wish that I could share with 
you. some of the fine letters I receive. 
Some are from lonely deafened peopie 
who have read the articles by our 
friends; social workers ask for our 
literature; physicians are requesting in- 
formation about hard of hearing chil- 
dren; employment seekers want advice; 
national organizations make inquiries; 
groups in cities want to know how to 
start an organization; established or- 
ganizations write that they are making 
efforts to become constituent bodies. 

This increased interest in our Federa- 
tion has naturally resulted in a growth 
in membership. Last year we had 19 
constituent bodies. This year our Fed- 
eration Family numbers 26. We have 
666 individual members. This has 
largely been due to the splendid work of 
the Membership Committee. 
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THe Tuirp MILestoNE—OBJECTIVES 
REACHED BY OurR CONSTITUENT 
BopieEs 


Our new constituent bodies since the 
Washington Conference are in the order 
of their acceptance: Denver League, 
Buffalo League, the Speech-Readers’ 
Club of Portland, Me., the Des Moines 
League ; the Philadelphia League for the 
Hard of Hearing, the Bloomfield Aural 
Society and the Grand Rapids Speech 
Readers’ Guild. What have they ac- 
complished in their march toward their 
goal ? 

DENVER 


The Denver League has been instru- 
mental in securing the passage of a bill 
that provides for vocational rehabilita- 
tion and placement of physically dis- 
abled persons. Through this League 
the school authorities have become inter- 
ested in hard of hearing children and 
have made a survey in the schools. 


BUFFALO 


The Buffalo League, at present, has 
no regular home. Its successful parties, 
held to increase club funds, are charac- 
terized by good fellowship. 


PorTLAND 


The Speech Readers’ Club of Portland 
has concentrated on educational features 
both locally and nationally. Its presi- 
dent, Miss Persis Vose, has been un- 
tiring in her work to make this con- 
ference a success. It is a matter of 
great regret that illness prevents her 
representing Portland at this meeting. 


Des MoINES 


The Des Moines League points with 
pride to its employment department, and 
can boast of individual clubs within the 
parent organization. 


PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE 
The government of the Philadelphia 
League is unique in that there are two 
assemblies which have their own mem- 
bers on the Board of Directors and 
meet separately afternoon and evening. 
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It publishes an attractive paper, “Views 
and Reviews.” 


BLOOMFIELD AURAL SOCIETY 
This society regards as its most note- 
worthy undertaking the formation of a 
class to teach speech and lip-reading to 
several members in its Junior League. 


GrAND Rapips SPEECH READERS CLUB 

This organization has recently applied 
for membership and did not present a 
report. 


The reports from our constituent 
bodies* will be published in our proceed- 
ings, so we will stop only long enough 
to enumerate the milestones that have 
been reached. All of our organizations 
are rehabilitating the deafened. Some 
are at present purely social organizations 
and yet their value must not be under- 
estimated. The welfare work, practice 
classes in speech-reading, entertainments 
of various kinds, have continued as be- 
fore, and because of this work, the lives 
of the deafened are made richer. 


Boston 


The outstanding accomplishment of the 
Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston is the 
purchase of the Club House it has oc- 
cupied for several years. The employ- 
ment of a social worker has established 
contact with social agencies in the city. 
A young People’s Society called the 
Green Twigs has been organized. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago started its year’s work with 
three objectives in view: More publicity, 
an increase in membership, and preven- 
tive work among the school children of 
Chicago. The first and second have 
been obtained by broadcasted talks, ex- 
hibits, newspaper articles, and team- 
work of its members. The results of 
the League’s work for hard of hearing 
children will be given at this conference 
by Dr. Pierce and Dr. Theobald. 


*See pages 649 to 661 for complete re- 
ports of constituent bodies. 
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CINCINNATI 


The Cincinnati League has established 
itself in its own home and acquired the 
services of an executive secretary. A 
class in Voice Production has been con- 
ducted under an experienced teacher. 
It has been instrumental in establishing 
evening classes in lip-reading in the pub- 
lic schools. 


CLEVELAND ASSSOCIATION 


Within the last year, the Association 
has placed almost fifty per cent of its 
applicants for employment. The public 
school and the Public Health Board have 
granted their request for a clinic for the 
regular and thorough examination of 
the ears of all school children. Classes 
in millinery, dressmaking and voice cor- 
rection have been organized. 


Lip-READERS’ CLUB OF CLEVELAND 


The lip-reading classes conducted by 
the Club are sponsored by the School 
Board. This is regarded by the club as 
one of its special features of service to 
the deafened. 

CoLUMBUS 


The Columbus League has organized 
an employment committee. Because of 
its interest a teacher has been appointed 
to take charge of the public school 
classes in lip-reading for hard of hearing 
children, to be started in the fall. 


DAYTON 
The Dayton League provides sermons 
and lectures for its members. The 
rooms are equipped with two church 
acousticons and a radio set. 


DETROIT 

Since the Washington Conference, the 
Detroit League has been forced to move 
twice. Were they downhearted? No! 
They now have a fine club house where 
their activities are carried on. Publicity 
has been gained through their paper, 
The Rainbow, and through their appeal 
to the State Legislature in the matter of 
pecuniary relief for the doubly handi- 


capped. 





Los ANGELES 

In the Los Angeles League, a Wo- 
man’s Exchange is completely organized. 
They have adopted a little deaf girl 
whose case was brought to their atten- 
tion by the head of the Public Oral 
School for deaf children. They have 
published a monthly paper, Los. Amigos, 
meaning “the friends.” 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minneapolis League has been 
made a member of the Needle Work 
Guild of America. Their secretary, ap- 
pointed since the last conference, de- 
serves a great deal of credit for her 
work. Our friends here in Minneapolis 
have had as their objective the success 
of this conference. We hope that this 
conference will help them to realize the 
dreams they have for their League. 


NEWARK 


The members of the Newark League 
regard as their chief accomplishment 
within the last year the work they have 
done for the Juniors—the children from 
the School for the Deaf in Newark. 


New Yorxk 


The New York League, the oldest of 
all of the organizations, has passed the 
milestones that are the nearest ones to 
ycunger organizations. A beginning has 
been made in their course in training in 
social work for the deafened. January 
saw the inauguration of hearing device 
week. Unusual publicity articles re- 
sulted when the Western Electric Com- 
pany installed a group hearing set at 
a “Better Times” dinner; and when the 
same company wired the theatre where 
the play “Silence” was presented. We 
want you to know of the literary accom- 
plishment of three members of its staff: 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson and Miss Ann Lehman. 
Their book “Ears and the Man; Studies 
in Social Work for the Deafened” will 
be published in the early autumn. Dr. 


Wendell C. Phillips has written the pre- 
face for this book—the first one of its 
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kind to be published. Let us hope that 
every organization will have within its 
library a copy of this book, which repre- 
sents years of work, and is the result 
of actual experiences. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 

The Speech-Reading Club of Philadel- 
phia has maintained valuable club prop- 
erty for a number of years. When a 
large sum was offered for this property, 
it was accepted, not because the club 
members did not believe in the value of 
a Club House, but because it was their 
opinion that a greater good could be ac- 
complished with the money obtained by 
the sale. The club has leased attractive 
rooms in a desirable location. They 
have published a paper, the Speech 
Reader. 

PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh League regards as its 
triumph the aural examination now be- 
ing conducted in the Pittsburgh Schools. 
After repeated efforts on the part of the 
League, the school authorities were con- 
vinced that the previous school survey 
was inadequate. 

ROCHESTER 

The Rochester League has specialized 
in maintaining lip-reading classes. It 
naturally is proud of the work of one of 
its most enthusiastic supporters—Dr, 
Franklin W. Bock. ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The San Francisco League has re- 
joiced over the increased apportionment 
of the Community Chest and the splen- 
did cooperation of the Bureau of the 
Handicapped. 


St. Louis 
The St. Louis League employs an. 
executive secretary. It has established 
a free employment service. A _ paper, 
League Life, has been published since 
the last conference. 


TOLEDO 
The Industrial Department of the 
Toledo League has developed something 
unique for the deafened in opening per- 
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manent displays and sales in prominent 
department and jewelry stores in Toledo. 
Because of the League, classes for the 
hard of hearing children will be started 
in the fall. 

WASHINGTON 


The Speech-Reading Club of Wash- 
ington regards its incorporation as the 
outstanding feature of the year. Im- 
portant changes have been made in its 
constitution and by-laws which will make 
for future growth. The powerful radio 
installed in April affords pleasure to its 
members. 


These, then, are some of the trails 
that have been blazed. What milestones 
do we see ahead? 

An organization for the hard of hear- 
ing in every city in the United states. 

An endowment that will enable the 
Federation to extend its work. 

The cooperation of otologists in all of 
our cities. 

An awakening on the part of our 
ministers to the needs of the deafened 
members of their congregations. 

Research into the causes of deafness. 

Standardization of hearing devices 

The widespread knowledge of lip- 
reading. 

The awakening of employers to the 
value of the deafened employes. _ 

Clinics and classes in lip-reading for 
deafened children in every public school 
system. 

My friends, we may not reach all of 
these milestones in our life-time. But, 
we can start toward the goal and “march 
breast forward.” Then perhaps in years 
to come, diseases that cause deafness 
will be controlled; people will have been 
educated as to the danger of transmitting 
deafness, or a tendency to it, by ill- 
advised marriages, and the strategic 
point in our attack on deafness will have 
been reached. It is our call to arms! 
Can we, who are peculiarly fitted to 
fight because of our equipment of deaf- 
ness, fail to heed? 


DR. BERRY: Now we will adjourn 





until 
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this afternoon at two o’clock. 
Good-bye for the present. 


(Thereupon the meeting adjourned.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 22 


The conference was called to order 
at 2 P. M. by Dr. Berry, President. 


DR. BERRY: We had expected to 
have the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen here but unfortunately our plans 
have been defeated. Every detail was 
arranged, but there was a slip some- 
where. The local people have very 
kindly come to our help in this emer- 
gency. We have a screen here which 
we hope will answer the purpose. If it 
does not, we will read the cards that 
have been prepared. We regret that 
Miss Persis Vose, who was to conduct 
this session, is not with us. Miss Ken- 
nedy, our second vice-president and 
chairman of the membership committee, 
has consented to take charge of the 
meeting. I will call on Miss Kennedy 
to conduct the visualized reports of the 
constituent bodies. 


MISS KENNEDY: The constituent 
bodies will be called for in the order in 
which they are printed on the program. 
Delegates will come forward and give 
the operator the cards which they have 
to exhibit. 

(Cards exhibited.) 


MISS KENNEDY: We will lay the 
rest of the cards on the exhibit tables 
so that everybody will have a chance to 
see them. 


DR. BERRY: The first paper on the 
program is “Boosting the Federation” 
by Miss Annetta W. Peck. Miss Peck 
is our original booster. 


BOOSTING THE FEDERATION 


(Annual Report of the Publicity 
Committee) 

To THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE Harp oF HEar- 
ING, INC.: 

When President Berry presented to 
the Board of Managers of the Federa- 
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tion his plan of organization for stand- 
ing committees, the suggestion was ac- 
claimed as a standing broad jump in the 
right direction, and his colleagues hearti- 
ly agreed that the time had arrived for 
this important work. No matter how 
full their personal programs already 
were, they accepted their appointments 
and began their labors heartily. The 
Publicity Committee was no exception ; 
and its desire has so far outrun per- 
formance that it is about as ready to 
make a report as Cinderella was ready 
to leave the ball when midnight struck. 
Your committee, however, does not ex- 
pect to see its vehicles turn into rats and 
pumpkins, but it passes on its glass 
dancing slippers to its successor with the 
assurance that the floor is perfect and 
the band glorious. 


Your Publicity Committee, of course, 
drives the Federation band-wagon, and 
its office is to discourse such winning 
music that all who hear will be con- 
strained to climb aboard. We report 
to you accordingly the tunes that we 
have piped, but so concerned have we 
been with our music that we have had 
no time to count the climbers. Such 
sound waves will vibrate far and long 
before we can estimate their effect. Our 
first work was to plan out a program 
and to divide up the items among those 
members best suited to handle them. 
This was done in such a way that each 
committeeman worked with considerable 
independence while in several instances 
two joined to form a team. Two of our 
appointees who were unable to give the 
necessary time served ably as advisors. 


Getting down to its work, your com- 
mittee saw it falling into two main 
divisions: (a) to proclaim the Federa- 
tion and all its works and (b) publicity 
for the 1925 annual meeting. This 
meant cooperation with the Finance 
Committee, the Membership Committee, 
the Employment Committee, and the 
Publication Committee of the Federa- 
tion. The actual results follow: 


(a) Articles— 


1. Federation Committees and 
Their Allotted Work, the 
Volta’ Review, February, 
1925. 

2. Financing the Federation, 
the Volta Review, March; 
1925. 


3. Railroad Rates to Minnea- 
polis, the Volta Review, 
March, 1925. 

4, GOING UP with the Fed- 
eration, the Volta Review, 
June, 1925. 

5. The Bulletin of the New 
York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. «Special Fed- 
eration number, April, 1925, 
with photograph of the Min- 
neapolis League. 


6. As a result of this special 
number an article on the 
1925 annual meeting ap- 
peared in the New York 
Sun, April 30, 1925. 

%. Three news syndicate stories, 
released June 1, 1925. Your 
Committee has also a maga- 
zine article, the personal 
story of one of its members, 
which is now making the 
rounds and has not yet been 
accepted for publication. 


8. Articles planned for and to 
the best of the chairman’s 
knowledge published in the 
educational magazine, Pri- 
mary Plans and The Normal 
Instructor. 


(b) Notices of this meeting published 


» (c) 





in The Survey, Better Times and 
the N. E. A. Journal for June, 
1925. 


Full press preparation for this 
meeting has been obtained through 
the courtesy of the Minneapolis 
papers which have _ published 
weekly articles for a considerable 
period. 
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(d) The local organizations have been 
requested and have for the most 
part been able to secure notices 
of this meeting in their home 
press. 

(e) Efforts have been made to secure 
film news publicity for this meet- 
ing. 

(f{) Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins, the 
advertising expert, author of that 
interesting autobiography, “Loud- 
er, Please!” generously contri- 
buted the material for a new 
booklet for the general use of the 
Federation. Mr. Calkins not only 
wrote this booklet, but also chose 
types and paper and corrected 
the proof. Your committee is 
happy to present this booklet to 
you. (Booklet exhibited.) 

(g) Miscellaneous publicity work in- 
cluded the preliminary contacts 
with the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway, resulting in the 
clever circular issued by that rail- 
road, as well as with the New 
York Central and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroads, and Lifsey Tours, 
Inc.; also the Federation shared 
in the nation-wide publicity ob- 
tained by the Western Electric 
Company at the time of the New 
York League’s theatre party last 
January, when Western Electric 
hearing devices were used. 


We now come to a special section of 
our work, the exhibits. We have made 
the attempt, this year, to obtain a cer- 
tain uniformity in the exhibits of our 
constituent bodies, the educational ex- 
hibits of the schools of lip-reading and 
the commercial exhibits of the hearing 
device manufacturers. We feel that 
the exhibit displayed in this hotel is a 
long step forward and that we may hope 
for a real one next year. An exhibit 
to which your attention is very seriously 
called is the model exhibit kindly loaned 
us by Dr. William A. O’Brien of 
the University of Minnesota. Will all 
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organization delegates please study this 
model and also give earnest attention to 
the travelling exhibit of the Federation? 
Members of the Publicity Committee are 
at your service for the demonstration 
of both. 

Most of you know the country has 
been divided up into sections, with a 
section chairman, and we think this will 
make it more thorough and systematic. 


We now come to the most important 
publicity work accomplished by your 
committee—the Federation’s participa- 
tion in the Scientific Exhibit of the 
American Medical Association on the 
Steel Pier at Atlantic City, May 25-29, 
1925. This was set afoot last Novem- 
ber, when the chairman discussed the 
subject with two members of the Board 
of Managers, Dr. Richardson and Dr. 
Phillips. Both gave hearty approval and 
aided materially in procuring an invita- 
tion from the Scientific Exhibit Com- 
mittee of the Association to prepare and 
demonstrate an exhibit. The Board of 
Managers, at their March meeting, ap- 
proved the plan and appropriated the 
necessary funds. Meantime the New 
York League had arranged for an ex- 
hibit and application was made for the 
two organizations to be neighbors, so 
that the cause was strengthened by the 
simultaneous presentation, by panels, 
literature and demonstrators, of local 
work as well as national work. The 
Publication Committee supplied the booth 
with two welcome leaflets, a list or or- 
ganizations throughout the country and 
a list of teachers of lip-reading in the 
United States and Canada. These, to- 
gether with the booklet written by Mr. 
Calkins, were distributed, and a registra- 
tion book was kept for the signatures of 
all who desired to have literature sent 
to them. The committee has already re- 
ceived the consent of the Field Secre- 
tary to supply all of these registrants, 
many of whom were physicians in 
localities having mo local organization, 
with copies of the 1925 Proceedings of 
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the Federation when they are published. 
The cooperation of the otologists of our 
Board of Managers was generously given 
to the exhibit. 

The exhibit shown at Atlantic City 
has been designed as a portable travel- 
ling exhibit for the use of the Field 
Secretary on her official journeys during 
the coming year. When Miss Wright 
makes a tour of the constituent bodies, 
she will take the exhibit with her. The 
organization to be visited will arrange 
to show it, at its headquarters, or in 
some other suitable place. Press prepara- 
tion will be made and a reception held, 
to which the otologists, social workers 
and educators of the city will be in- 
vited, as well as all deafened people 
who can be reached. The organization 
will naturally present a program, in 
which we may expect Miss Wright to 
take her able part. 

In closing its year’s work your Pub- 
licity Committee desires to offer to its 
successor the following suggestions which 
it has been unable, through lack of time, 
to carry out. (1) To obtain the co- 
operation of those hearing device com- 
panies who have agencies throughout 
the country in permitting the Federa- 
tion to place its literature, sample copies 
of the Volta Review and selected re- 
prints in these agencies for distribution. 
(2) To prepare an educational movie— 
a story film on the rehabilitation of the 
deafened including suitable reference to 
aural hygiene. We may say paren- 
thetically that this has almost been done 
several times and that the next push will 
probably get it over. (3) To write more 
magazine articles of a more satisfactory 
type than has yet been done. 

Our president has asked for recom- 
mendations. Your Publicity Committee 
submits the following, which, in its opin- 
ion, would advance the standing and the 
general work of the Federation: 


Recommended— 


1. That the Publicity Committee be 
appointed each year by the Board 
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of Managers at their conference 
meeting, in order that valuable time 
may be saved in preparing maga- — 


zine articles and obtaining their 
publication—always a slow process, 
That the Committee always shall 
contain a member of the next year’s 
host organization who will handle 
the local press preparation for each 
conference. 

2. That a Committee on Exhibits be 
appointed, to take charge of the 
Educational and Commercial Ex- 
hibit in connection with the annual 
meeting and also to prepare the 
Federation’s own exhibit for use in 


all national or local exhibitions 
where it may be _ appropriately 
shown. 


3. That the Federation participate in 
the 1926 Scientific Exhibit of the 
American Medical Association at 
Dallas, Texas, both in considera- 
tion of the elevation of its Founder 
to the presidency, and of the en- 
dorsement of its work accorded it 
this year. That the Field Secre- 
tary be sent to Dallas as demon- 
strator. That the exhibit include a 
new daylight demonstrating ma- 
chine made by the Trans-Lux Day- 
light Picture Screen, Inc., which 
will permit the showing of material 
from all constituent bodies. That 
the nearest local organization be 
requested to send an exhibit and 
demonstrator. 

(I want especially to thank the differ- 

ent organizations who have sent exhibits 
here. They were very strictly held down 
to certain rules, and for the most part 
they have been good enough to confine 
themselves to those restrictions. These 
have not done any harm to any indivi- 
dual organization, they have only called 
forth more concentration and that is a 
good thing for us all. I hope that all in 
the audience will take the time to study 
the exhibits arranged around this room, 
and also to study the Federation exhibit 
in the lobby outside. 
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A demonstrator is not so necessary ‘in 
a room like this as when the exhibit is 
placed in a hall or store outside of the 
meeting room, but I hope you will all 
look forward to the time when a de- 
monstrator will be chosen from the 
staff workers. ) 


4. That the Federation exhibit be 
shown at the 1926 meeting of the 
National Conference of Social 
Work in care of a competent de- 
monstrator, preferably the Field 
Secretary. 

5. That a Federation poster be ob- 
tained through channels already 
opened by this committee, to be 
reproduced in two sizes; the larger 
to be issued for display in the 
headquarters of each constituent 
body and as a part of all Federation 
exhibits ; the smaller size to be used 
as distribution literature; both sizes 
to be placed, in the city chosen for 
the 1926 conference, in social cen- 
ters, libraries and other suitable 
places. 

6. That the Federation advertisement, 
formerly carried in The Survey’s 

directory of social agencies, be re- 
stored to that page on an annual 
arrangement and that such adver- 
tisement be considered as a routine 
annual outlay. 

. That a series of special articles on 
the work of the Federation be pub- 
lished in the Volta Review. These 
may be prepared by members of 
the various standing committees ; 
the object should be to obtain as 
many fresh viewpoints as possible. 

For the Publicity Committee, 


ANNETTA W. PECK, 
Chairman. 


~2 


DR.BERRY: The next speaker is 
another booster, one of the most loyal 
ones that we have. Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy, President of the Boston Guild 
and Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee will speak to us. Miss Kennedy. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


March 9, 1925, to June 6, 1925 


To Dr. Gorpon Berry, President: 


Attended the meeting of Directors 
held at 128 East 59th Street, New York, 
on March 9. Rendered report of Com- 
mittee’s work up to February 28. Re- 
port accepted by the Board. Continued 
steps to complete the personnel of my 
Committee. It stands as of my report 
of February 28 with the exception of 
Mrs. W. H. Sheldon of Houston, Texas, 
in place of Mrs. Holt. A letter sent to 
Miss Margaret J. Worcester of Mont- 
real brought no reply and with regret I 
report that there is no representative for 
Canada at present. 

March 28; Miss Betty C. Wright gave 
an address on the Federation work at the 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston. As 
much newspaper publicity as possible 
was given this occasion, a notice appear- 
ing in the Social Service section of the 
Boston Herald prior to the meeting. 
This was followed by further newspaper 
publicity. 

During Miss Wright’s visit to Boston, 
and following a joint consultation with 
Miss Vose on March 8, further con- 
sideration was given the membership 
clauses in the Constitution and By-Laws. 
A letter was composed, intended to be 
sent to the Federation’s attorney, stating 
suggestions and amendments for his ap- 
proval; the letter, however, was not 
sent owing to the fear lest a change in 
the By-Laws at that time should result 
in confusion that would materially lessen 
the increase in membership desired be- 
fore the Convention. 

The possibility of introducing a Speech 
Reading Contest as a part of the Con- 
ference program was suggested and met 
with approval. Efforts were made to 
form a special committee to carry out 
the plan, but owing to the short time 
and the several difficulties involved in 
the undertaking, the scheme was ulti- 
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mately abandoned for this 


year. 


particular 


On April 10 word came from Wash- 
ington that the Speech-Readers’ Club of 
Portland had applied for constituent 
body membership. The subsequent let- 
ter addressed to the Chairman, from 
Miss Vose, the President of the Club, 
was so good it was used as propaganda, 
copies being sent to the presidents of all 
local organizations not then constituent 
bodies. Another splendid letter from 
Miss Susan Murphy, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing, requesting packages of 
individual membership blanks sent to 
their workers, also was used as propa- 
ganda; this, with added remarks, being 
sent to each sectional representative of 
my committee. Both these letters 
brought forth interested and courteous 
replies. 


Early in April reports began to come 
from Miss Torrey’s splendid work. There 
is not space or time permitted me in this 
paper to give her the praise that is her 
due. 

Toward the end of April the treas- 
urer’s proposed “Trophy” was approved 
by Dr. Berry. My committee was asked 
to cooperate in working out the details 
of the contest. Again owing to the 


short length of time intervening before. 


the Convention it was not possible to 
consult with the scattered members of 
my comittee. In cooperation with Mr. 
Smith together with Miss Wright, Miss 
Timberlake and Miss Peck who added 
their comments and final approval, the 
Contest Rules, with a letter signed by 
Miss Wright and myself, were mailed 
on May 2 and sent to all constituent 
bodies. 

Because of Miss Vose’s arduous 
duties as chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee and desiring to relieve her of any 
work that might tax her at this partic- 
ular time, in her capacity as captain of 
the New England Sectional Division of 
my committee, I asked her if I might in- 
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clude all New Englanders in a letter 
to be sent out by my local workers. She 
graciously consented. A letter was then 
mailed to every New England member 
of the Federation asking them to obtain 
two new direct members, two applica- 
tion blanks being enclosed in each letter. 


On May 15 word came that the Des 
Moines League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing had applied for constituent body 
membership. Also in the same letter the 
report that the Philadelphia League for 
the Hard of Hearing had applied for 
the same distinction. It was my im- 
mediate pleasure to address a letter of 
congratulation and welcome to the exe- 
cutives of these two new members of 
our family. 


On May 25 word came that the 
Bloomfield Aural Society had forwarded 
to Washington their constituent body 
membership application blank together 
with their check. This brought in the 
twenty-fifth member of our Federation 
family! Congratulations indeed—but . 
now let’s aim to double it! 


On the 25th of May a letter was ad- 
dressed to the members of my committee 
asking for the latest news from their 
front lines to be sent to me not later 
than June 4th. In response I report the 
following : 


Efforts to increase the membership 
were made by almost all, either by per- 
sonal propaganda or by letters. The 
Washington office reports since May 9 
an increase of 238, making a total of 
666 direct members, 25 constituent 
bodies. 

Miss Torrey’s section deserves honor- 
able mention, having brought us 132 
new members. 

The meaning of membership in the 
Federation seems so self evident that it 
needs no analysis or particular specifi- | 
cations. Our members are the very 
soul and substance of which the Federa- 
tion body is made. New life, that is 
new members, must be constantly drawn 
in, and the old members must be kept 
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alive and vital, through knowing and 
appreciating the needs and_ possibilities 
of this great national work. 

Being a member of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing must mean something 
to everyone of us! It must represent 
something. It must represent that we 
are something. A name on a member- 
ship application blank, must mean some- 
thing more than the mere letters that 
form themselves into an_ individual’s 
name and address and represent the 
payment of $2.00 into the Federation 
treasury. It must mean that we have 
pledged ourselvés to serve the nation in 
a very particular capacity. We _ will 
give without a moment’s hesitation when 
we hear some story of a starving child 
in Russia or Siberia—is it any less 
worthy a cause, to give, in order to 
help save some little deafened child in 
our own country? Some child who 
might, with the right kind of treatment 
given in time, be saved in later years 
from the very suffering of adventitious 
deafness that so many of us are now 
experiencing? Even if the child’s hear- 
ing cannot be saved, is the education to 
be neglected? If any human _ being 
thinks of what this work really means, 
its possibilities, its opportunities, its tre- 
mendous field of service, how can he, if 
he be rational, fail to respond to the 
call? But becoming a member is the 
least part of one’s privilege in the Fed- 
eration,—the field of service seems un- 
limited—and every member should be so 
informed in regard to the work that he 
cannot fail to feel the urge to give his 
personal service. 


Intelligent and instructive propaganda 
is a very necessary phase of the Federa- 
tion’s work. This must be studied and 
planned so that all who are within our 
membership may be able to talk about 
the developments in an interesting and 
convincing way. Printed matter should 
be available, and should be brought out 
with variety, interest and taste that 
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shall attract the eye as well as the mind 
of the reader. 


The work is only just beginning. It 
is destined to grow and unfold. To this 
end I beg permission to offer a few re- 
commendations, with suggestions for 
adopting them, and urge your considera- 
tion and discussion of the several points. 
Also I ask, that you tell us in turn 
any ways or means that may help our 
work in its unfolding. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. That some persons or person be 
appointed to represent and carry on the 
work of the Membership Committee in 
Canada; that the names and addresses 
of interested and approachable persons 
for this office be given to the Chairman 
of the Membership Committee. 


2. That a less complicated scheme of 
direct membership and constituent body 
membership be worked out, that shall 
not lead to the present confusion and 
misunderstandings. 


3. That a group be appointed to con- 
sult with. the Federation’s attorney to 
work to this end, and that the schemes 
already proposed and in the hands of 
the chairman be referred to this group. 


4. That every local organization as 
well as individuals be awakened to a 
sense of responsibility toward the Fed- 
eration both its work, and its financial 
support; that in every local organiza- 
tion, some prominent persons or person 
having a pleasing personality and so 
gifted as to be an enthusiastic and a 
clear speaker, study up and become well 
versed in the subject of the Federation 
and therefore able to present the sub- 
ject from every possible viewpoint. 

5. That care be taken to inform the 
junior members of our local organiza- 
tions of the meaning of the National 
Federation and its service; that a senior 
member of their local organizations, such 
as was proposed in section 4, be ap- 
pointed to talk to the junior groups 
from time to time and stimulate and 
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keep awake intelligent and active in- 
terest. 


6. That a vital and intelligent interest 
in the National Federation be main- 
tained in every local organization year 
after year, and that the pride and en- 
thusiasm in and for the national work 
may never be permitted to wane, that 
frequent pithy and vital publications or 
reports in reprint or letter-form dealing 
with the several departments of our 
work be prepared, that can be conspicu- 
ously displayed on bulletin boards or 
read from platforms. The News Letters 
and other VotTa Review notices are 
splendid for those already interested in 
the Federation, but we need to catch 
and hold the interest of all. We need 
constantly to introduce new forms of 
propaganda that will stimulate curiosity, 
sound a vibrant note of appeal and re- 
tain the interest after it has been 
awakened. 


I would like to mention a few stum- 
bling blocks that we have met on the 
short trail that my committee has blazed 
thus far: 


Many of the deafened persons have 
expressed great surprise that the Fed- 
eration welcomes to membership per- 
sons with normal hearing. Special stress 
should be laid on the fact that doctors, 
the clergy, lawyers, educators of all 
kinds are needed in the National body 
as individual members. 


Much confusion exists in regard to 
the difference between our Federation 
and the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. Again, many members of the 
Boston Guild have “supposed” because 
they have subscribed to the Vouta ReE- 
vIEW that they are members of our 
Federation, or that because they are 
members of the Federation they are 
entitled to receive the Votta REVIEW as 
if they had subscribed for the magazine. 
These points should be made very clear 
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to all, and should be introduced as part 
of the subject matter presented by our 
local speakers and workers. 


In closing I wish to express my per- 
sonal gratitude and appreciation to the 
members of my committee and to the 
leaders in the local ‘organizations that 
have rendered such loyal and_ enthu- 
siastic service. 


A year ago when the Convention was 
held in Washington the direct member- 
ship numbered 423 and constituent body 
membership 19. On June 17 the figures 
show direct membership 666 and consti- 


tuent body membership 25. 


It is with sincere regret that I relin- 
quish the chairmanship of this com- 
mittee. Its duties have brought me 
much pleasure, and its varied contacts 
with the splendid and enthusiastic help- 
ers all along the path have been a source 
of keen inspiration and have assured my 
confidence and belief in the ultimate ac- 
complishments and success of the Na- 
tional work. I surrender readily what- 
ever papers I have collected that may 
be of help to my able successor, but the 
friends and memories which these months 
have brought me I shall cherish, and al- 
though retiring from the chair, the 
success, the great future accomplishment 
of this particular committee, will always 
be of vital and personal interest and 
satisfaction. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MILDRED KENNEDY, 


Chairman Membership Committee. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. HAROLD RYPINS (Albany) 
was applauded when he suggested that 
the best way to carry on the work of the 
committees on membership and publicity 
was to keep the same chairmen. He em- 
phasized the importance of the endorse- 
ment of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and told how it came about. 
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The most important and the largest or- 
ganization of ear specialists in the United 
States is not only acquainted with the 
work of the Federation, but their 
endorsement was so strong that the 
American Medical Association, the larg- 
est and most influential body of phys- 
icians in the world, also gave its en- 
dorsement. This endorsement has ap- 
peared twice in the journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. This journal 
has a distribution of upwards of 80,000, 
so that 75,000 physicians have had the 
work of this Federation brought to 
their attention. 


Dr. Rypins advised the organizations 
to purchase the Daylight Screen as re- 
commended by the Publicity Committee ; 
he spoke of the value of having a me- 
chanical daily demonstration of the work 
of-the Leagues. 


He praised the book on social work 
with the hard of hearing, written by 
Miss Annetta Peck, Miss Estelle Sam- 
uelson and Miss Ann Lehman, and 
congratulated the New York League 
in having among its members the authors 
of this pioneer book. 


MISS TORREY (Chicago) believes 
that the suggestion of having somebody 
in each League “talk up” the Federation 
and keep the members informed would 
do more than anything else to increase 
the membership in the Federation. “We 
hear a great deal about the American 
Medical Association. It seems to me 
there is a parallel. Every physician 
in the country wants to belong to the 
Medical Association. Membership in 
this organization carries weight and 
influence that could not be found in an 
independent medical association. The 
same is true of our Federation. With 
the Federation behind the League, 
every small League has increased its 
influence and is able to accomplish 
more than it possibly could alone. I 
hope that people will realize that py 
joining the Federation and by making 
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the memberhip as large as _ possible, 
they are helping themselves and helping 
their own organizations.” 


MISS KENNEDY: We should like 
to hear from others. Will you nor 
come up and give us some ideas and 
suggestions that will help us in the 
work? 


DR. PHILLIPS (New York): I 
should like to say a few words regarding 
the two remarkable and illuminating re- 
ports. I am simply amazed at the ability 
which is being displayed by the members 
of the Federation. The more you boost 
the Federation the more you boost your 
local organization. I bespeak for the 
officers of the Federation your cordial 
support in their efforts to enlarge and 
broaden every phase of the work of 
this association. One of the difficulties 
in getting otologists to realize what this 
organization means is lack of compre- 
hension in differentiating the acquired 
deafness cases from the congenitally 
deaf, particularly from the educational 
standpoint. One of the first things I 
had pounded into me by Miss Peck 
and her co-workers in our local League, 
was that the education of the mute is 
very different from the education of 
the deafened individual or the person 
who has speech. I am speaking to 
some men and women who are not 
familiar with this fact, and I am taking 
this occasion to emphasize that this 
organization and its work have to do 
with the deafened condition and not 
the congenitally deaf people. The psy- 
chology is entirely different and the two 
types should not be educated together. 
It is very hard to get the members of 
Boards of Education and heads of Edu- 
cational Departments to understand 
this. It is the duty of this organization 
to bring it more emphatically before 
the members of the Boards of Educa- 
tion. 

I was much pleased to have Dr. Ry- 
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pins mention the book that is to be 
brought out by Miss Peck and her 
associates. I had the pleasure of ad- 
vising them and I have written a pref- 
ace for it. I am sure it will find a 
place as a textbook along the lines of 
social, educational and _ occupational 
work for deafened people. 


MISS KENNEDY: Is there any 
further discussion? The time is so 
short that I have been requested to 
limit each speaker to three minutes. 


MISS BALLAUF (Cincinnati) sug- 
gested that the Leagues give local otol- 
ogists honorary memberships in their 
organizations. 


MISS DAVIS (Columbus) spoke of 
the efforts that had been made in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to interest local otologists, 
with discouraging results. 

MISS KENNEDY: Before closing 
the meeting, I would like to ask for 
final approval of the two papers. All 
in favor of Miss Peck’s paper on 
“Boosting the Federation” will please 
raise their hands. The Board will take 
official note of the approval. Dr. 
Berry, will you please take the chair? 

DR. BERRY: Ail in favor of Miss 
Kennedy’s paper, raise hands. It seems 
we all approve of both papers. 

There are two or three announce- 
ments. One thing I want to say may 
seem ungracious, but it is not meant in 
that way at all. There are some notices 
here, and there are various appliances 
and hearing aids; we might perhaps 
call them advertisements and _ boosters. 
I have been asked whether the Federa- 
tion supports or sanctions any of these 
things, and the answer is “No.” We 
are not prepared, as yet, to thoroughly 
sanction anything in the nature of a 
device. That does not mean that we 
individually are not in favor of some 
of these things, but as a Federatiwn 
we cannot at the present time endorse 
anything. I will tell you why. We 
have a scientific group. Dr. Phillips 
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is chairman of the committee, which 
proposes to investigate these things, 
Then we will be prepared to give our 
official sanction or otherwise; and it 
will be worth something when it is 
given. 

I am calling a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee after the session tonight 
and a meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers at eight o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. I will ask them to report in this 
room. 

Announcements followed. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1925 
EVENING SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Berry at 8 P. M. 


DR. BERRY: We have already heard 
from the Committees on Publicity and 
Membership. Tonight we take up a 
little different branch and are going to 
talk about education. After that, we 
will go into the lip-reading work. 

Miss Spofford, of Washington, is the 
chairman of our Education Committee. 
We have divided the committee into 
three sub-committees. One, with Miss 
Wimsatt as chairman, deals with the 
teaching of the hard of hearing child. 
The second, with Mrs. Norris as chair- 
man, deals with statistics in regard to 
hard of hearing children. The third, 
under Dr. Reighard, has to do with the 
standardization of the teaching of lip- 
reading to adults. Miss Spofford will 
give us her report on the Education 
Committee. Miss Spofford. 


THE RELATION OF THE FEDER- 
ATION TO THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAFENED 


FLorENCE P. SpoFFoRD, 
Chairman, Education Committee 


MISS SPOFFORD: The. subject 
that I am to talk about is the “Relation 
of the Federation to the Education of 
the Deafened.” It is not, properly 
speaking, a report. The Education 
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Committee has the pleasant duty of 
opening this meeting in the hope of 
giving you a wide view of what the 
Federation sees ahead in the field of 
education, rather than showing you the 
real work in the field. 

The actual accomplishment of the 
Committee is to be presented to you to- 
morrow night by the chairman of the 
subcommittee on the “Survey of Hard- 
of-Hearing Children in the Public 
Schools.” 

It will be well to outline the form 
of the Committee on Education to those 
of you who are not familiar with it. 
The Board of Managers of the Federa- 
tion appointed the entire committee and 
divided it into three sections, each un- 
der a chairman. These are 

Sub-committee A—The Survey Com- 
mittee, as before mentioned. 

Sub-committee B — Committee on 
Training of Teachers for Hard-of- 
Hearing Children. 

Sub-committee C — Committee on 
Standardization of the Teaching of 
Speech-reading to the Adult Deaf- 
ened. 


(In parenthesis let me remark that I 
should like to offer a prize for con- 
densed titles for committee functions— 
and also for a briefer title of our long- 
tailed organization as a whole). 

In being chairman of this three-head- 
ed Committee on Education, I have 
therefore a sinecure—which I did not 
believe to be a possibility. But all I 
have had to do is to beam approval while 
the sub-chairmen do the work. It is 
something like an unofficial organization 
in Washington, known as the Little 
Cabinet—a group of men who are bu- 
reau chiefs. They meet at intervals to 
talk over their problems of administra- 
tion, and once a year they give a din- 
ner and invite the President of the 
United States to attend—but of course 
he has nothing to say! 

In that point, however, I do not re- 
semble him. We formed an Executive 
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Committee consisting of the three sub- 
chairmen and the chairman of the whole 
committee, and as two of the sub-chair- 
men have been in Washington during the 
past winter,,we have met often and dis- 
cussed the work and policies, with the 
third sub-chairman giving votes and 
opinions by letter. 

The Federation defined the field of 
work in the titles of the sub-committees, 
but the method of covering each section 
was to be settled by the committee itself. 
Reports of progress have been made to 
the Board of Managers of the Federa- 
tion, but no sub-committee except the 
Survey Committee has gone far enough 
to present today a complete program. 

The Survey Committee work to deter- 
mine the number of school children need- 
ing special instruction in speech-reading 
seemed logically the first step and the 
simplest—on the face of it. But it is not 
so simple as it appears. Those of you 
who come from places where surveys 
have already been made, know only too 
well how hard you have struggled to 
persuade school authorities to take up 
the matter in the first place, then to 
make the real survey, and finally to get 
special treatment and special teachers 
for the children found to be in need of 
them. The introduction of speech-read- 
ing teachers into the public school sys- 
tem has so far been accomplished by the 
united efforts of league members and 
health and school authorities, or by the 
even more heroic efforts of a single de- 
voted citizen. 


This pioneer work ought to make the 
way easier to do the same thing in other 
cities and towns throughout the country. 
It will undoubtedly have its influence, 
but we know that although the ground 
may not be so hard as when the first 
field was plowed, it will always take 
spade work to ensure any kind of good 
growth. 

The Federation has at heart the literal 
application of the axiom of equal oppor- 
tunity for all, and believes that, for the 








hard of hearing child, the means for 
equality of opportunity lie in specialized 
medical treatment and instruction in 
speech-reading. 

In each place where this is attempted 
it requires the cooperation of three sepa- 
rate forces—the educators, the doctors 
and the Federation working through lo- 
cal representatives. The distinguished 
specialists of our own body have secured 
for us an endorsement of any efforts 
we may make in this direction from the 
united medical societies devoted to the 
study and treatment of ear troubles. 
From the Bureau of Education we have 
had encouragement which Mrs. Norris 
will fully describe to you. 


Through these two supporting au- 
thorities we are likely to be in future 
in a position to gain cooperation from 
superintendents of schools. Now, hav- 
ing formed these valuable liaisons, how 
can the Federation use them to the 
greatest advantage? 


We at least, do not need exact fig- 
ures to be convinced of the existence 
of an amount of impaired hearing among 
the school children that is tragic, when 
we think of its consequences—to the in- 
dividual and to the community. We 
know also that speech-reading will en- 
able the majority of these children to 
hold their places in school very nearly 
on an equality with hearing children; 
the doctors know that some of them 
may be cured and many more greatly 
helped by early, regular treatment; the 
educators will soon come to know that 
the children who are kept back by deaf- 
ness can be in large measure restored 
to normal progress through the schools. 

The Committee on Education feels 
that the need of spreading the gospel 
of aural clinics and _ speech-reading 
classes is so great that it is a challenge 
to the Federation to become a prime 
mover in a country-wide propaganda. 
Its Committee should take the initiative 
by organizing in the name of the Federa- 
tion local committees, which 


survey 
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must include the three forces named— 
doctors, educators, and teachers (or 
sometimes successful and_ enthusiastic 
students of speech-reading) to make a 
united effort to establish clinics and 
classes. A thorough statistical survey 
is most desirable but not an absolutely 
essential first step. There may be places 
where the local board of education, or 
the controlling power in school matters, 
can be convinced on the testimony of 
the regular school doctor and prompt 
aid given, without waiting to prove just 
how many children can be found who 
need it. 


The starting of these fires of progress 
sounds easy, but we have to remember 
that a fire: uncontrolled becomes dan- 
gerous—there are always local conditions 
and prejudices to consider. While we 
burn with enthusiasm to be up and 
doing, some one may burn with indigna- 
tion over our efforts. If we had a fund 
to keep a survey promoter travelling 
about the country starting fires, it would 
be more quickly done—provided the pro- 
moter were a composite doctor-diplomat, 
who knows that an operation is easier to 
perform than a co-operation. 


But whatever the obstacles, or how- 
ever slow the progress, here is a great 
field. With the public interest in child 
welfare, it is one in which we should 
meet with greater help from others than 
in some other phases of our work. 


Local survey committees should not 
forget publicity efforts. People are 
more ignorant than unsympathetic about 
problems of deafness. A few weeks ago 
I talked to a friend about the Education 
Committee and its aim in helping the 
deafened child—to my utter astonish- 
ment, she said, “Why, I have never met 
a deaf child.” She is neither young 
nor thoughtless—so it is probable there 
are many others who never met the idea 
of a deafened child and its needs, but 
who would be interested if they were 
told that public opinion and the press 
in their own community could gain for 
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such children a helping hand to increase 
their chances in life. 

Even the deafened adult is often un- 
informed of how much is being done in 
research work and preventive treatment. 

Sir George Newman, chief medical of- 
ficer of the British Ministry of Health, 
and of the Board of Education, makes 
the remark in a general report on Public 
Education in Health, that “without en- 
lightened public opinion the measure and 
value of scientific and legislative ad- 
vance is impaired.” 

The same holds true of our special 
scientific and educational advance in 

helping the deafened. 

Please do not for a moment imagine 
that I am bidding for fresh functions 
for the Education Committee—it was 
not created to educate the public—far 
from it! But if we undertake to 
promote the appointment of local survey 
committees, it should be one of their 
duties to interest the general public in 
every possible way. 

It is the more important because our 
newspapers today run syndicated articles 
on every conceivable aspect of health 
and disease. These are pretty widely 
read and often spread false ideas from 
perfectly authentic sources. For ex- 
ample, in our Washington paper last 
month appeared one of Dr. W. A. 
Evans’ articles—these articles are pub- 
lished regularly in a large number of 
papers scattered all over the country— 
which was devoted to the subject of 
Deaf Children. He quoted Sir George 
Newman and said that Dr. Newman 
“reported in 1923 that the total number 
of deaf children in the London schools 
had been reduced one-half.” Dr. Evans 
went on to say that work of the same 
kind as that done in the school of Lon- 
don is being pushed in the Chicago 
schools by the League for the Hard of 
Hearing, the board of education and 
the health department and that similar 
work is being done or will shortly be 
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done in American schools everywhere, 
for deafness is preventable. 

This seemed to me a mixture of fact 
and fancy that would mislead any reader 
who did not have positive information. 
As it related to the British situation 
it was evidently based on an authentic 
document, but the fact stated did not 
sound credible. 

About the same time I was told by 
a chief of the Bureau of Education that 
more is done for deafened children 
abroad than in this country. I had no 
chance to ask for proof of that state- 
ment, and it appeared to confirm the 
newspaper quotation, but I took the lib- 
erty of doubting both—though it was 
audacious for a person ignorant of both 
medical and school work abroad to sit in 
judgment. 

But I set out to trace that report of 
Sir George Newman’s and at last I un- 
earthed it in the depths of a bookstack 
in the Library of Congress. It is a re- 
port on the Health of the School Child 
—the annual report for 1923—and the 
section relating to deaf children is head- 
ed “Prevention and Treatment of Ear 
Disease.” So far as London is con- 
cerned the whole statement is “In Lon- 
don there has been a fairly steady de- 
cline during the last ten years, from 
2.4 per cent in 1913 to 1.7 per cent in 
1923.” 

Observe carefully that this refers to 
ear diseases—there is no distinct mention 
of deafness as differentiated from other 
ear troubles. In the next paragraph 
is the statement “In Cambridge the 
decline has been remarkable, as shown 
by the following figures” :—the table then 
given divides the ear troubles into Otor- 
rhoea and*Deafness and shows a differ- 
ence in the case of running ears of 
3.3 per cent between the number of 
cases in 1911 and in 1923, and in deaf- 
ness a difference of 4 per cent for the 
same period. 

Here is the source of the statement 
made in the article in our American 




































newspapers. The reduction is not 50 
per cent, nor does it accurately define 
whether the cases are of partial deaf- 
ness only—where the word deafness is 
used the figures may mean the elimina- 
tion from the schools of children dis- 
covered to be in need of education in 
schools for the deaf—and it is not 
shown what percentage of “ear disease” 
cases involved actual deafness of what- 
ever degree. 





As to the second statement that more 
is done for the deaf child abroad than 
here, it was probably made on the ba- 
sis of knowledge of the many schools 
for the deaf and not the deafened. 
What is being done in London for the 
hard of hearing children in the public 
schools was reported at the 1923 Con- 
vention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf in an address by Miss Amy 
Croghan, in charge of the school opened 
by the London County Council in 1913. 
This was the first school of its type— 
for the hard-of-hearing only—and in 
1923 there were three similar schools in 
London and one in Bristol. Miss Crog- 
han’s school is on the grounds of the 
public school, but in a separate build- 
ing, and she was teaching 45 pupils in 
1923. The children go to the public 
school for union exercises, such as 
drawing, singing, reading, etc., but at 
first for not more than an hour a day. 
As they make progress in speech-read- 
ing they enter more classes in the main 
school and it was reported that 20 per 
cent were returned to regular classes 
after lip-reading and ear training, 
Among our public school teachers that 
would be thought a small percentage of 
success. Whether the remaining 80 per 
cent go on in the special school for an 
indefinite time was not reported. 

She stressed the difficulty of fixing 
a definite degree of deafness as _ re- 
quiring admission to the special school— 
a bright child who is quite deaf is of 
course a candidate, but a dull one who 
is slightly deafened is also admitted, on 
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the theory that the dullness may be 
due in part to imperfect hearing. 


The call of the children is so ap- 
pealing that it is hard to turn away 
from looking at the question in this 
large way and study out details of edu- 
cation, and ways and means of teaching 
speech-reading. The two branches of 
the committee charged with these. sub- 
jects have done much thinking and ex- 
pressed many and sometimes diverse 
opinions—that is to be desired—but they 
have not reached final conclusions on 
any given point unless it be the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee on 
qualifications and training of teachers 
for public school work that they should 
have at least high school training before 
entering upon the specialized course. 
That may be considered an unnecessary 
question, since the public school require- 
ment for any teacher specifies it as a 
fundamental. But if we aim to intro- 
duce speech-reading classes into the pub- 
lic school system generally, we must 
have defined prerequisites conforming 
to establish rules and with added re- 
quirements if experience has shown 
them to be necessary. 


The committee has not worked out 
any common denominator for the 
amount of training needed before a 
certificate as a teacher may properly be 
given. The expressions of opinion on 
the length of time required varied all 
the way from 3 to 7 months—but the 
shorter periods are always with the 
proviso that they suffice only in case 
of previous teaching experience before 
taking the normal training. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
if our future efforts create a demand 
for teachers, there is likely to be an in- 
adequate supply and that we should per- 
haps do something to advertise the ex- 
isting training schools and classes among 
graduates of normal colleges and others 
who aim to become teachers in some 


field. The committee is not in a posi- 
tion to verify the facts as to positions 
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open, or the number of teachers avail- 
able, unless a central registration bu- 
reau. were created with sufficient cler- 
ical force to handle a wide correspond- 
ence. The work could not be adequately 
done with volunteer service alone. 


At present there are four normal 
courses established, two of which are 
university extension courses covering 
from 30-45 hours of instruction—Miss 
Bruhn’s in connection with Boston Uni- 
versity, Miss Howe’s at the University 
of Rochester, Miss Samuelson’s at the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Institute and a class 
of normal school graduates taking a spe- 
cial course in speech-reading work at 
the Hayne Public School, Philadelphia. 

Teachers of speech-reading in the pub- 
lic schools have heretofore been obliged 
in the main, to be their own text-books 
—combining and adapting material orig- 
inally meant for teaching adults. In the 
near future Miss Bruhn and Miss Kin- 
zie will each publish a text-book pre- 
pared expressly for children. As a 
hearing child learns languages almost 
without effort, so the hard-of-hearing 
child gets speech-reading much more 
quickly than an older person—probably 
because the child mind is a sponge and 
has not developed the analytic quality 
which is such a fatal thing to some of 
us grown-ups. But the child who has 
glibly acquired a foreign tongue loses 
it as quickly without practice—and the 
hard-of-hearing child has this essential 
practice forced upon him constantly. In 
effect he passes an examination daily— 
he must use what he has learned or be 
left out both in work and play. Most 
children will be spurred on by the de- 
sire to share in what their comrades are 
doing. 

It should be possible for us to com- 
bine the experience of public school 
teachers of speech-reading into a com- 
posite picture in outline that could be 
offered as a working model for any 
school system ready to introduce the 
subject into its program. 


In large measure this formulating a 
system belongs to Miss Wimsatt’s com- 
mittee, B—but in some degree to Prof. 
Reighard’s committee, C. Miss Wim- 
satt’s field of inquiry was defined by 
the Executive Committee to be the pub- 
lic school teachers and teaching up to 
the High School grade. 


Committee C, designated as the “Stan- 
dardization” committee, caused some 
confusion of mind in all of us at first 
because the interpretation of its duties 
implied an inquiry into private schools 
and teaching. The Federation never 
assumed and never will assume any 
right to attempt such an inquiry. But 
the Federation believes the day is com- 
ing when speech-reading will be taught 
in high schools—and in some colleges 
and universities—and when teachers 
will be trained in public courses, so that 
it is manifestly necessary to have some 
definition of what a normal course 
should require of its graduates. 


The Committee at an early meeting 
decided that committee C should con- 
cern itself with the high school pupil 
and that for this purpose the term 
“adult” should be understood to apply 
to children of high school age. 

his will possibly strike you as illog- 
ical, but reflect that we are considering 
Speech as the object of study. In re- 
spect of speech a high school student has 
ordinarily the vocabulary and general 
knowledge of English that is possessed 
by the average adult. The pupil who 
is hard of hearing and in need of 
speech-reading lessons, is almost surely 
one who has not been taught speech- 
reading in the lower grades, though he 
may have been growing deaf and some- 
what handicapped thereby, but he will 
have about the same facility as his hear- 
ing companions and he certainly can not 
be taught in exactly the same way as 
the child under twelve. A teacher may 
not be able to use as many subjects 
as with a person beyond school age, but 
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practice material must be largely the 
same as for an older person. 

I repeat that if the Federation is to 
have the position which we think it 
should have, of a national authority on 
speech-reading standards, it must for- 
mulate such standards now, before mis- 
takes are made by local boards of edu- 
cation in accepting any teacher who may 
happen to have taken up the art because 
it seems easy to attain. The Federation 
has no right to recommend one special 
method to the exclusion of others, any 
more than it has the right to recom- 
mend how a private teacher shall carry 
on her business. But it can ask of its 
teachers, private and public, to give the 
results of their experience, so that we 
may try to determine what would be 
the passing mark for a good speech- 
reader, and what the fundamental ele- 
ments of training for a speech-reading 
teacher. 

Insofar as this is a report of two sec- 
tions B and C of the Education Com- 
mittee, the chairman of each of these 
sub-committees recommends the _ con- 
tinuance of the committees to go on 
with the work as outlined. 


DR. BERRY: One who has been 
watching this work takes great pleasure 
in hearing these reports come in. It is 
a great treat to us to know how this 
work is going on. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS HOWE (Rochester) agreed 
that local committees should do publicity 
work in order to help the hard of hear- 
ing child. This has been done in Roches- 
ter through newspaper notices about the 
night school classes for adults and the 
Rochester League. Some of the chil- 
dren in need of lip-reading were reached 
in this way. 

In regard to a survey Miss Howe 
said that in Rochester only district 
surveys had been made because Dr. 
Bock and the lip-reading teachers had 
not had time for a general survey. “On 
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the other hand, a general survey of a 
whole city brings about startling re- 
sults; and sometimes only startling re- 
sults and much publicity can urge a 


city into action. It is a challenge to 
know the exact situation, but not always 
comfortable when the situation cannot 
be met. 

“Our surveys have been conducted 
as follows: The whisper test is given 
by a lip-reading teacher to all the chil- 
dren in a school, by classes. All of 
those whose tests are low or who state 
that they have ear trouble are retested 
by a lip-reading teacher with the 
watch; some pupils are found to have 
misunderstood the test and do not need 
to be examined by the doctor. 

“This spring a course for the train- 
ing of teachers of lip-reading to hard 
of hearing children was given at the 
University of Rochester, which covered 
four months of work, three days a 
week, two hours a day. The summer 
course will consist of five weeks of 
work, six days in a week, two hours 
a day.” 

MISS DELANY (Syracuse) spoke 
of the great value of lip-reading to 
young people in the high schools, and 
told two stories of deafened high school 
girls, giving their views on their deaf- 
ness and the different way in which 
they handled their problems. She ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be 
a systematic course in lip-reading 
planned for the entire school curricu- 
lum, from the primary grades up 
through high school and into college. 
She believes that the Federation will 
do much to “place a high premium 
upon the art of lip-reading.” 

DR. BERRY: We will have some 
of the other papers first and then have 
a general discussion. The next address 
is by Dr. Roy Gilpatrick, who is a suc- 
cessful physician and surgeon in Boston, 
where he is making good in spite of 
his handicap of deafness. Dr. Gil- 
patrick. 























DR. GILPATRICK: Mr. Chairman, 
Delegates and Guests of the Federation, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The _ subject 
assigned to me is “The Practical Value 
of Speech-Reading,” and I propose to 
place the emphasis on the qualifying 
adjective. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
SPEECH-READING 
Dr. Roy H. GILpatrick 


For a complete and workable un- 
derstanding of the practical value of 
speech reading there is needed right 
at the start a comprehension of its 
limitations. One had best know the 
worst and know it right at the start. 
Books have been written and at least 
one play produced, in which it was 
represented that a person suddenly de- 
prived of the faculty of hearing almost 
as suddenly learned the principles and 
acquired the art of speech reading to 
such a degree as to be able to read the 
speech of everyone encountered, at 
once and perfectly, even when the 
view of the speaker was only through 
a telescope. If anyone believes this 
sort of thing possible, the best that can 
be wished for him is what Mr. Bumble, 
the Beadle, in “Oliver Twist,” wished 
for the law, that his eyes may be 
opened by experience. 

If by the term “speech reading” one 
means just the act of endeavoring to 
read what the speaker actually speaks, 
and if the reader attempts to get on 
by simply reading the spoken word, 
he will only get on in a very limited way, 


and will soon find himself exhausted by’ 


his own effort. There are times with 
some speakers, but only a few times and 
with a comparatively few speakers, when 
the real aim of the reader may profit- 
ably be to read every single word; 
but against these times are the vast 
preponderance of times with the great 
majority of speakers, when it is not only 
useless and wearying to make any such 
attempt, but when such a try will of it- 
self prevent the reader from obtaining 
even an outline of the spoken sentences. 
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Elementary study in the fundamentals of 
speech reading with much practice in 
reading every word as it is spoken, is 
one of the essential elements in the read- 
er’s education; just as slow practice un- 
der instruction, in scales and exercises, 
is needed by the musician, the object in 
each case being to build substantially 
from the ground up. When the pupil 
has advanced somewhat, however, there 
must be practice in reading everyday 
speech, just as the musician begins 
with his studies, but in each instance 
the basic exercises must be kept up 
to maintain his technique. When doing 
a slow practice on the piano, if a mis- 
take is made the pupil stops and cor- 
rects it; just so may the speech reader 
stop the speaker and ask for repetition 
until he gets a word or a syllable; but 
when the music pupil is playing a con- 
tinuous piece, or the speech-reader is 
reading a conversation, if he makes a 
mistake or misses a word he must not 
allow it to break his continuity. The 
slip must be instantly allowed to pass, 
and attention focused on what comes 
next, by which method the missed word 
may often be acquired from the con- 
text. Even the most expert reader will 
always require practice in the funda- 
mentals, as does the artist in music, 
and at least occasionally he should have 
this training under an experienced in- 
structor. The pupil may be more ex- 
pert in practical speech reading than 
is the teacher, yet will he be able to 
learn much if the teacher be other- 
wise properly equipped for the work. 
The best reader is not always a good 
teacher. 


The frank admission of the limita- 
tions in the art of everyday reading 
of everyday speech will tend to a bet- 
ter understanding between speaker and 
reader, and eventually lead to a greater 
efficiency in the reader, for many 
reasons and in many ways. If the 
reader occasionally stops the speaker 
for a repetition of something which 
he missed, something which he _ be- 
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lieves to be important to the substance 
of the speech, it will be no more than the 
ordinary listener does because of de- 
fective speech or of wandering atten- 
tion. An expert reader of speech fre- 
quently does more repeating to one lis- 
tening to him than is done for him by 
the one who hears. That may be due 
to his failure to grasp the meaning 
even though he hears every word. To 
counterbalance in the reader’s favor he 
must use more intelligence or better 
concentration, or must know something, 
the mote the better, of the subject of 
the conversation. At all events the ex- 
pert reader can give a reading of the 
questions and an intelligent reply as 
often as he gets similar service from 
those whose ears are good, but who may 
be lacking in some equally essential fac- 
ulty. With good ears a man can per- 
haps afford to roam about in a semi- 
conscious state, but the deaf man must 
be on his toes constantly. It is capable 
of proof that of two men otherwise 
equally well endowed mentally, one deaf 
and one with normal hearing, the deaf 
man can, if he will, be a better insur- 
ance risk both as to his own and as to 
his neighbors’ interest, than the man 
who hears. The answer is simply care 
instead of don’t-care. It is said by 
the statisticians that the most dangerous 
thing anyone can do is, not to go to 
war, or do deep sea diving, or fly a pur- 
suit plane, or handle dynamite, but, to 
go home and take a bath. More claims 
for indemnity arise from accidents at 
home, and especially in the bathroom, 
than anywhere else. The answer is care- 
lessness. At home one feels secure. In 
the privacy of one’s own bathroom the 
feeling is even increased. With the 
sense of security comes relaxation and 
carelessness follows, then something 
drops. If the deaf man admits his 
infirmity both to others and to himself, 
and governs himself accordingly, he will 
not be careless. 

When a speech reader has attained 
sufficient proficiency so that he can dem- 
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onstrate a reasonable skill, most speak- 
ers will not only be willing to put up 
with his deficiencies, but will be stimu- 
lated to assist. Perhaps it is an exag- 
geration to say most, but certainly many 
speakers will so act if they are properly 
encouraged to do so. If we put upon 
the speaker an extra burden of making 
us understand him, we must be prepared 
to compensate him for that effort. We 
must make it worth his while to talk to 
us. Otis Skinner writes in his book 
of an eminent Shakespearean scholar 
who was very deaf, into whose trumpet 
it was a genuine privilege to shout, for 
one was invariably repaid for the effort. 
In that instance the deaf man likewise 
insisted that the speaker be able to re- 
pay him for his effort. Introduced to 
a person he would devote himself to the 
effort of hearing and would well repay 
the speaker in his replies, but only for 
once, unless the new acquaintance proved 
himself as one having something to say 
which was worth while. Failing in this 
the old man refused to try it a second 
time. Few of us are so gifted that 
we can assume any such arbitrary po- 
sition. Only a very few can ever write 
a better book, preach a better sermon, 
or make a better mouse trap than any- 
one else, so that the public will not only 
beat a track to our doors, but then speak 
so that we can read them when they 
get in. 

If he realizes and admits to himself, 
if to none other, that he can at best 
read less than all the spoken word, the 
deaf man must educate his speaker to so 
speak as to be as readable as possible, 
as well as to compensate him for the 
effort so required. One of the com- 
monest things we must do with a new 
acquaintance is to discourage his desire 
to get his lips to our ears. Drive him 
to the other end of the room if need 
be, tell him frankly and at once that 
we see his speech, not hear it, that he 
should speak directly at us, insist that he 
begin when we are looking at him and 
that he speak naturally. If in spite of 














these conditions we are unable to read 
an important part, even from context 
of a following sentence or two, and 
then a repetition, ask frankly, “What 
is the connection?” “Give me your idea 
in a little different form, please,’ or 
even a written word to give the trend. 

Every deafened one should learn 
speech-reading and go at it early and 
often, systematically and patiently, under 
good teachers, even though his hearing 
is but little impaired, because it will 
help enormously at once. It will help 
greatly as an adjunct to the use of a 
hearigg instrument, and later, when the 
hearing becomes less, as most cases do, 


for deafness is pretty likely to be pro- - 


gressive no matter what the fundamental 
cause; the start will then already have 
been made and the transition from hear- 
ing speech to reading it will be gradually 
and much more easily accomplished. 
Whether dependence is put upon an 
instrument or upon speech-reading, or 
use is made of both, we who are at 
all seriously deaf must rely to a great 
extent on the cooperation of those who 
speak to us. It is quite useless for us 
to try to understand one who does not 
wish us to do so. It is almost as 
difficult to understand one who either 
naturally or carelessly, but persistently, 
makes his speech unreadable to our eyes 
or inaudible through our instruments. 
It is practicable to educate most speak- 
ers to a point where they are intelligible, 
if we can get at them frequently. The 
casual meeting with such speakers is 
most difficult. They take a_ position 
back to the light, they begin a sen- 
tence when we are not watching, they 
cover all or at least a portion of the 
mouth with a hand, they direct them- 
selves to one side, or hold a cigar in 
the mouth while speaking ; and worst of 
all, they have the common tendency of 
assuming some individualities of speech, 
using the lips hardly at all, speaking 
through closed teeth, and using a thou- 
sand and one faulty methods of enun- 
ciation. Almost as bad are the ones who 
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persist in magnifying into facial contor- 
tions the ordinary words and syllables. 
Our natural tendency is to make the 
best of all this when we ought to set 
them right at the start. One of the 
hardest things, chiefly with men, is to 
keep them at a distance. The idea that 
one can actually see their speech seems 
to be incomprehensible to them, they 
simply must get up close and shout, and 
are above all things anxious to speak 
directly into one’s ear. Good instructors 
in speech-reading early teach, not only 
by word but by practice, that a speech- 
reader must make people speak as near- 
ly as possible as he wishes, and not 
permit them to go on in their own un- 
intelligible ways. 

The first thing is to get the main 
idea, and one must insist upon doing 
so before allowing the speaker to pro- 
ceed. The hardest thing of all for the 
deafened in getting into a conversation 
is to grasp the subject. If we know 
at once or in advance what they are 
talking about we are started aright. If 
practicable it is best to ask some ques- 
tion such as will at once give us the 
subject. Rarely one can just sit and 
read the speech for many minutes on 
end and get it all. This requires a 
concentration which becomes _ very 
wearying, and it is easier and quicker to 
ask definite questions. If the speaker is 
at all difficult to read and the questions 
of marked importance, I always ask the 
same question twice in the course of 
a consultation, and if the question has 
to be a leading one follow it with one 
leading in another direction. By this 
method it is easy to decide in which di- 
rection lies the fact, sometimes even 
better than the speaker really knows 
himself. So long as the subject does 
not change or the questions wander too 
far afield, the problem is a simple one. 

Questions on professional matters, es- 
pecially if they involve the use of tech- 
nical words and terms, seem difficult to 
the layman but such are the easiest of 
all. The longer the words and the lon- 
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ger the sentence the easier. One can 
often even anticipate the last of the 
question from the first, and can give 
more attention to points other than just 
the spoken words, and be allowed more 
time in which to frame his answers. 

In general conversation the subject 
changes too frequently and the changes 
are likely to be too wide for us to fol- 
low readily. One will have to be a 
wonderful reader to follow all that is 
said in a mixed company of half a 
dozen or more. If one can develop a 
reputation of having something con- 
structive to say when asked for an 
opinion, chiefly in his own special line 
of endeavor, but also on general sub- 
jects of interest, he will pretty frequent- 
ly be drawn into the circle. If he is 
not asked -directly it is possible to get 
someone of the group to give him a 
start by a show of real interest, or even 
by a request to be informed. If the 
deafened one abandon all attempt to be, 
or at least appear to be, interested, he 
is likely to be ignored in the talk, but 
if he keep at least an appearance of 
wishing to be drawn in occasionally, he 
can get plenty of openings. 

Deafness makes one intolerant of the 
mistakes of hearing people, makes him 
almost assume that, could he but hear 
he would never make a mistake or fail 
in any assignment, no matter how diffi- 
cult. There are times enough when 
this feeling has a good basis, but the 
idea must not be built upon and so al- 
lowed to become a fixed one or an ob- 
session. Deafness can develop at least 
one faculty most valuable, and that is 
one of closer observation. The deaf are 
often more critical than they might be 
could they hear, simply because they 
are deaf to sounds and must get their 
impressions otherwise. Mistakes and 
crudities are noted in an actor on the 
stage, in passengers on a street car, in 
guests at a dinner table or at a card 
party, and a speech reader who is alert 
finds himself taking note of details com- 
monly unappreciated. The development 
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of this faculty of close and accurate 
observation, minus the tendency to criti- 
cise too sharply, at least audibly, is of 
the very greatest assistance to the speech 
reader. There is really a lot to be seen 
which is seen by all, but of which 
much is either not appreciated at all 
or so quickly forgotten as to leave no 
trace in the memory. Sherlock Holmes 
would have done splendidly as a speech 
reader because he saw so much that 
others missed, and he made use of all he 
did see. Developments of his powers 
of observation with a sincere attempt at 
attaining similar powers of dedytion 
from the observation made, will more 
nearly bridge the gap between what is 
spoken and what we can read than any 
other means available to us. The speak- 
er must be read as a whole, not just 
what he says. 

A speaker answers a question in the 
affirmative, but in such a manner that 
we can see he means “no” if we observe 
him accurately. We must read every 
word if practicable, must get the un- 
readable ones from his context, from 
knowing the subject and from the judi- 
cious ‘use of all the intelligence, all the 
deductive reasoning, and all the atten- 
dant circumstances possible. We must 
be prepared to work harder at it than 
our competitor who hears without ef- 
fort; we must be prepared to compen- 
sate our speakers for the extra effort 
we ask them to make on us; we ‘must 
be more patient with them and still more 
patient with ourselves; we must admit 
our infirmity but only as a means of 
demonstrating that we can make up for 
it in other ways; we must give greater 
care, better concentration, better personal 
attention and sympathy; and we must 
see to it that we seldom, if ever, offer 
an excuse instead of a result. We must 
strive to educate the general public that 
speech reading is a perfected nearer ap- 
proach to a substitute for normal hear- 
ing than anything yet; that the deaf 
man trying to hear with a dead ear 
and with nothing to compensate for 









the defect is a thing of the past; that 
_ the deaf can, by superior intelligence and 
effort, do as well or better than many 
with normal hearing; and that our or- 
ganizations are here to stay, to stand 
on their own feet and to grow and 
progress; and that we can prove it all, 
any time, any place. 

At the same time let us make up our 
minds that if we cannot hear we can 
get on, that we can get the essentials 
of a conversation and make hearing peo- 
ple admit that much of what they say 
is hardly worth the effort. We recall 
the trial of a homicide case in which 
the defendant was a Chinese. For court 
purposes he spoke and understood 10 
language but his native tongue. As to 
the accuracy of this contention there 
may have been very grave suspicion. 
However, he must be examined and 
reply through’ an interpreter, also a 
Chinese, naturally, as there are few 
others available. A_ serious question 
soon arose as to whether or not the 
witness understood the nature of the 
oath which he had taken. ‘The inter- 
preter was instructed by the court to 
ask the prisoner if he understood the 
nature of the oath. The interpreter pro- 
ceeded to speak to the prisoner for sev- 
eral minutes, to which the prisoner re- 
plied at even greater length, and again 
the interpreter addressed himself to the 
prisoner for several more minutes to be 
followed by an even longer reply from 
the prisoner, at the termination of which 
the interpreter announced to the court, 
“He says ‘no.’!” 

‘Despite the limitations, shortcomings 
and difficulties, the practical value of 
speech-reading is simply incalculable. By 
far does it advance beyond every other 
method yet available in its possibilities 
of replacing the hearing ear. It must be 
intensely studied and elaborated, supple- 
mented by proper mental attitude, adap- 
tability, concentration, keenness of ob- 
servation, accuracy of deduction and as 

much foreknowledge as possible; but 
when so mastered and applied it can 
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and does make the difference between 
success and failure, between being shut 
out of ordinary occupations and being 
admitted to them; between being able 
to take one’s part and lead a pretty nor- 
mal existence, and being denied such. 

The deaf people want to hear, want 
most desperately to hear; they want to 
be able to decide for themselves in each 
individual case whether or not what is 
said is worth listening to, and so long 
as they cannot hear they feel that they 
are missing constantly something impor- 
tant; but it is just as well to take a 
philosophical attitude, so far as may be, 
to comfort themselves with the thought 
that the chances are that they are missing 
frequently nothing of great importance; 
and the number of deafened people who 
have become proficient in speech-reading 
and, chiefly thereby, have been able to 
take this point of view, is rapidly increas- 
ing. Speech-reading when developed as 
it may be, will enable one to understand 
all that is essential in a direct conversa- 
tion between the reader and one other. 
Frequently there will be no serious diffi- 
culty in a consultation with two or three 
others, provided the reader can so ar- 
range his stage and properties, and so 
command the proceedings as to make 
the speech of each as readable as pos- 
sible. It can enable the expert reader 
to enjoy much of social intercourse, 
much of the theatre, and will and does 
make it possible and practicable for him 
to take, or at least to keep, his place 
in ordinary trades and professions. 


DR. BERRY: Miss Gertrude Torrey 
of ‘Chicago, will now tell us about some 
of the 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS CONFRONT- 
ING A LIP-READING TEACHER 


GERTRUDE TORREY 


When we take our training for teach- 
ing we are apt to think that teaching 
lip-reading is not going to be very hard. 
We have our textbooks, we learn how 
to use our material, and, in our in- 
experience, we may think that all we 
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have to do for the rest of our lives is 
just teach these lessons over and over. 

But the real experience is somewhat 
disillusioning, for the actual textbook 
work and lip-reading instruction become 


a small part of a teacher’s work. The 
real work that we do is that of rehabilita- 
tion, and teaching lip-reading is just a 
small part of this work. 

Any teacher who has been well trained 
can do the actual teaching, though some 
do better work than others. The differ- 
ence between a successful teacher and a 
less successful one is often not in the 
ability to teach, but in the ability to 
handle the other problems which con- 
front us and which test our business 
efficiency, our handling of personal con- 
tacts, our power to arouse interest, and 
to help our pupils work out their per- 
sonal problems. And a few of these 
points we will discuss tonight. 

There are five problems which are 
constantly before every teacher: 


1. Business management. 
2. How to secure pupils. 
3. How to teach pupils. 
4. How to keep pupils. 
5. How to rehabilitate pupils. 


When we were studying lip-reading, 
we probably all thought that our teachers 
had easy jobs and made plenty of money 
with very little effort. When I took 
my first lessons a long time ago, I 
figured the price of @ lesson and mul- 
tiplied it by the hours in a day, the 
days in a week, and the months in a 
year, and was much impressed with the 
result. The small matter of expenses 
was not even considered. I said noth- 
ing about my idea at the time, but since 
I have had a school of my own, I have 
had many pupils who have made the 
same calculation and then reported the 
figures to me. A _ pleasant smile is 


necessary as a reply, unless the pupils 
are expecting to become teachers, in 
which case one has to admit that the 
actual results are again disillusioning. 
And the results show us that the finan- 
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cial problem is a very important part:of 
a teacher’s life. 

All teaching is done on a very small 
margin and because of this we all need 
special business ability in order to man- 
age at all. If we possessed this special 
ability naturally, in all probability we 
would have gone into some line of busi- 
ness, sO we may. conclude that busi- 
ness is not our special line.» In spite 
of this fact we take the best pro- 
fessional .raining which we can _ se- 
cure, but no business training to sup- 
plement it. I would make a plea for 
more administrative and business train- 
ing in our teachers’ courses, or for mak- 
ing a requirement of a short business 
course at a good school as part of the 
normal course. 

The question of how to secure pupils 
has been discussed at these conferences 
before, and we will not take it up in 
detail. To me the logical way always 
seems to follow ordinary business prin- 
ciples and go to the source of supply. 
All persons with defective hearing go to 
otologists at some time and almost all 
otologists now recommend lip-reading to 
patients whom they cannot help. By 
keeping all the otologists in your city 
posted about your work, through letters, 
leaflets, circulars, etc., you cannot fail 
to get results. Otologists are very busy 
men and just as apt to forget as the rest 
of us, so periodic information is advis- 
able. 

We all know the usual routine of 
getting before the public. (Personally, 
I have found that letters, sent often, 
bring the best results.) If others have 
anything new to suggest or any form 
of advertising which has proved espe- 
cially satisfactory, I hope they will tell 
us during the discussion. But there is 
one thing which I feel cannot be stressed 
too strongly, and that is the value of the 
general education of the public, and it is 
along this line that we all ought to 
work. It is hard to pay for an adver- 
tisement in a paper, or magazine, when 
it brings no visible results. But we can 














never tell when or how it may bear fruit. 
The information given by the advertise- 
ment may bring results many years later, 
or it may only make it easier for future 
teachers, but it does its part toward 
general education. If all teachers of 
lip-reading had advertised as much as 
they possibly could from the very first 
year that lip-reading was taught, today 
we would all be more firmly established. 
So I want to urge publicity of all kinds, 
for the education of the public as well 
as for immediate results. And also 
group advertising by teachers all over 
the country. This has been suggested 
before, especially by Dr. Reighard at 
Washington last year, and during the 
winter an effort to enlist teachers in 
this form of publicity was made by Mrs. 
Edward B. Nitchie. Possibly a little 
more suggesting will make it a reality. 
The idea is to carry an advertisement 
giving general information about lip- 
reading, and giving addresses of teachers 
and schools all over the country. To be 
valuable this should be carried in a 
magazine with a large national cir- 
culation. 

This form of publicity would follow 
the trend of modern advertising every- 
where. The slogan “Say It With Flow- 
ers” helps all florists. The educational 
campaign upon the food value of bread 
has helped all bakers and even the flour 
mills. General information about the 
value of raisins and oranges has done 
a great deal for California and increased 
the business of the growers. This form 
of advertising is often carried by na- 
tional organizations for the purpose of 
educating the public and creating a de- 
mand which reacts upon the retailers 
everywhere. 

The cost to each school of a joint 
advertisement would not be large. What 
the results would be I do not know, but 
I do know that large business organiza- 
tions would not use this form of adver- 
tising unless they had found it brought 
returns, and I believe we cannot do 


better than follow their methods. 
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Tonight we will not discuss the third 
point, which is how to teach. We know 
how to teach, or, if we do not, we know 
where and how we can learn. But even 
when we know how to teach, we do not 
always find that we can keep pupils the 
varying lengths of time necessary to 
make them good lip-readers. 

To do this it is necessary to make 
them realize what lip-reading has accom- 
plished for others; to make them under- 
stand that what others have done they, 
too, can do, and to make their work so 
interesting that they enjoy their lessons 
more than other things. No one has 
time for everything. The things we do 
are divided into two groups—the things 
which we do because we ought to do 
them, and the things which we do be- 
cause we want to do them. If we can 
make the work so interesting that lip- 
reading lessons will come in both groups, 
there will be little trouble in keeping our 
pupils. 

To do this, calls for a great deal of 
personal work. We have to know the 
tastes and interests of each individual, 
and as soon as possible introduce outside 
material of interest to the student. To 
be able to supply this material requires 
constant study and a wide range of 
reading on the part of the teacher. A 
college education may not be _ indis- 


‘pensable, but an unusually good general 


education is a necessity. 

Personally, I have found the maga- 
zine Time, the News-Weekly, a great 
help because of the many fields of inter- 
est which it covers and because of its 
concise form. The weekly Topics, issued 
for lip-reading classes by Mr. Augustus 
Knight of Boston, are very interesting 
and can be used in many ways, and 
save both time and effort on the part of 
teachers. 

If we can keep a pupil long enough 
to make a good lip-reader, we ought to 
be able to do a great deal toward real 
rehabilitation. All deafened persons 
wish to learn to carry on their lives with 
a minimum amount of handicap and it is 
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for that reason that they take up lip- 
reading. Many think that becoming a 
good lip-reader is all that is necessary. 
That is not the case. 

The amount of one’s handicap depends 
upon one’s attitude of mind, and it is 
this which we have to make our pupils 
realize. We all know some who are very 
deaf and, although they are not good 
lip-readers, are leaders in all which they 
undertake, who seem to lead perfectly 
normal, full lives, and who are con- 
stantly being asked by friends and clubs 
for help in many kinds of work; all 
this in spite of not being able to under- 
stand very well. We also know those 
who are only slightly deaf, who are 
very good lip-readers, but who are ter- 
ribly handicapped and cut off from both 
work and pleasure. This makes us 
realize that deafness itself is not the 
actual handicap, but that it is one’s 
mental attitude which makes the differ- 
ence. 

If we can prove it by examples and 
by demonstration, and convince even 
those who do not wish to be convinced, 
we can go a long way toward rehabilita- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, there are 
some who do not want to be convinced. 
They have formed the habit of using 
deafness as an excuse for many things. 
They are cut off from many things they 
may want to do, but they also find an 
excuse for not doing many things which 
they do not want to do, by just sitting 
back and saying, “I can’t do that—lI 
can’t hear,” and depending upon others 
to do things for them. These may be ex- 
ceptional cases, but it is not exceptional 
to find families who feel that a deaf- 
ened member needs special care and 
who are afraid to let her go around a 
city alone. From the very first, we 
urge pupils to become self-reliant. In 
learning lip-reading it is very necessary 
to have self-confidence, and dependence 
upon others works against this. We 
urge pupils to go downtown alone, to 
shop alone, to attend to business alone, 
so far as possible, whether they can 
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hear or not, for it is only by doing these 
things that they find out what they are 
able to do. And when they find out 
that they can do the simple things they 
will go on to harder ones. 

It is not so much a question of just 
how much we hear or how much we 
read the lips as it is the way in which 
we handle ourselves and our deafness, 
and the way we make our personal con- 
tacts in life which determine our success 
in getting along. 

If we say that we are deaf, and for 
that reason we are afraid that we cannot 
do a certain thing, we will be believed. 
If we are able to say that we can do 
the work as well as anyone else, in 
spite of our deafness, and if we can 
prove it, we will have no trouble in 
holding a position. The usual require- 
ment is that work shall be well done, 
whether it is in a social, home, business, 
or professional line, and, if it is done as 
well or better by a deafened person than 
by a hearing person, no one will object 
to a deafened person’s doing it. 

We tell our students not to give up 
anything unless it is really necessary. 
In other words, not to let fear be the 
reason for giving up. Fear that they 
will not understand what may be said; 
fear that they may make mistakes; 
fear that friends will be burdened by 
their presence is usually the underlying 
reason for the isolation of the deafened. 
When they are willing to try all things 
fairly before giving them up, they usually 
find that the things they fear do not 
come to pass. 

When it becomes really necessary to 
give up certain things, such as music, 
lectures and the theatre, the amount of 
loss which we feel depends upon how 
we allow ourselves to feel. We can 
feel very miserable and very much 
abused, if we want to, but that will not 
help us at all. If we. have to give 
up things, it is better to realize that 
life is far too short for the many things 
which we have to do, and part of these 
things will be left out of every day, and, 
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even without music, theatres and lectures, 
we still have not time for everything. 
This is just as true of those who hear, 
as it is of us. They have to leave out 
as many things as we do, and, though 
the reasons for omitting them may be 
different, the result is the same. 

I know two women who were trained 
to become professional musicians. From 
childhood their lives were devoted to 
music and, when forced to give it up 
because of loss of hearing, they felt that 
nothing was left in life. After a period 
of readjustment, they took up different 
lines of art with great success and are 
now very happy in their work. Such 
substitution is not possible for all of us, 
but we can all find some new line of 
interest which will take the place of one 
which we may have to give up. The 
point is that no one can do it for us. 
We have to do it for ourselves. And 
if we can make the deafened, with 
whom we work, realize this and also 
that they will never accomplish anything 
by being sorry for themselves or by 
depending upon others or by dropping 
out of all contacts, and make them 
realize very strongly that, though their 
ears may be of little value, their minds 
are in perfectly good working order and 
can compete anywhere, we will do a 
great deal toward real rehabilitation. 


DR. BERRY: I have the pleasure of 
introducing Miss Ida P. Lindquist of 
Minneapolis. She will give us a paper 
on 


THE GREAT PRIVILEGE OF THE 
LIP-READING TEACHER 


Ipa P. Linpgutst, B. A. 


A former student once wrote of a 
certain school : “They do wonderful things 
there. They can make your eyes hear, 
and they can cure a sick soul.” 

In one sentence that young man ex- 
pressed the two-fold aim of the teacher 
of lip-reading. We must train eyes to 
hear. That is our duty. That must 
But the 


always be our first concern. 
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other part—trying to “cure a sick soul” 
—that may be called our great privilege. 
That is something we may or may not 
do, depending upon choice, or ability or 
circumstance. Others have spoken to 
you about the problems of the former. 
Will you consider with me for a few 
minutes the possibilities of the latter? 


THE NEED. 


First, the need. Even a brief ac- 
quaintance with the hard-of-hearing 
makes one realize that dull ears are only 
a part of their handicap, that the ac- 
companying depression of spirit is for 
nine out of ten the heavier end of their 
burden. Once in a while there comes 
to us a rare soul who has already ad- 
justed himself to the limitations im- 
posed by poor hearing, and in so doing 
triumphed over them. The majority, 
however, reach us in the thick of the 
gloom. 

What can the teacher of lip-reading 
do to help these? and how can she best 
offer this assistance? 


THE AMOUNT 


The amount depends upon the inspi- 
rational life of the teacher and upon the 
pupil’s reaction to such influence. There 
are souls who radiate inspiration as natu- 
rally as a rose exhales fragrance. But it 
takes more than a mere olfactory nerve 
to appreciate fully the perfume of the 
rose. So also is the capacity of spirit- 
ual appreciation a matter of higher de- 
velopment. Personality decides in both 
cases. Fortunate indeed is the teacher 
who comes to this work richly equipped 
by both nature and experience! She has 
a real “call” to the service. Granted that 
only a favored few possess this rare 
inspirational life, is there anything the 
rest of us can do to help in some meas- 
ure the discouraged souls who come to 
us? Can we common folks plan ways 
and means of helping our pupils restore 
order out of the chaos into which their 
little world has fallen? Yes, I believe 
we can. We can do this both directly 
and indirectly. 


INDIRECT METHOD 


First—IJndirectly. | Here personality 
counts most of all. The teacher who is 
a true optimist, who has a passion for 
service, who is willing to efface self, 
who realizes that her mission is not 
merely to give lessons on speech-move- 
ments, but also to serve as “a mender 
of broken columns”—she can do won- 
ders! Her work is her life, not merely 
a means to a living. 

If she has herself experienced deaf- 
ness her power to help is_ thereby 
doubled. Having travelled the same 
road herself she knows the rough places 
of difficulty, the pit-falls of despon- 
dency, the thickets of misunderstanding, 
and the barren stretches of loneliness 
along that weary way! And so she has 
earned an understanding heart. She has 
learned that right kind of sympathy 
which acts, not as a sedative, but as a 
spur to greater effort. 

2. The atmosphere of the whole school 
counts here too. Visitors to one school 
constantly remark: “They all look so 
happy!” Where the pupils have 
“caught” the positive, hopeful viewpoint 
of the teachers they want to help every 
newcomer to feel at ease and at home. 
The school becomes “a family” (and 
here the smaller institution has the ad- 
vantage) where each is stimulated by 
the example of the others to do his 
best. To be sure there is no comfort 
in seeing that others suffer too—in fact 
that knowledge may only add to the 
load already weighing him down—but 
to see others triumph over handicaps as 
great as his own or even greater, that is 
truly inspiring! That awakens the de- 
sire latent in every one to prove the 
truth of the old adage, “What man has 
done man can do,” and in these modern 
days what man has done, woman can do 
too, of course! 


Direct MEetTHops 


But what can we do directly to help 
our students to a better outlook? 
In the main this must be informal, 
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personal work wedged into the lesson- 
hour here and there. At times, how- 
ever, something more formal may be at- 
tempted in Practice Class work. 

1. All methods of lip-reading use lists 
of exercise words. A word in the day’s 
vocabulary may suggest a helpful thought, 
a Bible verse, or a quotation perhaps; 
for example, for the word “bars” give 
Stevenson’s lines, “Two men _ looked 
out from their prison bars, One saw 
mud and the other saw stars!” Another 
time a current event, an incident in the 
school day, or an individual experience 
may be suggestive. Tell it. If the 
pupil responds, dwell on it. You will 
often marvel at the amount of “preach- 
ing” a pupil will take appreciatively 
from one who knows because she too 
has suffered. 

2. Again there are extreme cases 
where the best part the teacher can play 
is that of wilkng listener. Sometimes 
the lesson may have to be set aside 
entirely, or perhaps given later in the 
day to a now changed pupil. 

3. Another helpful effort is the ap- 
peal to their sense of humor. Our pio- 
neers were wise builders, for all meth- 
ods give anecdotes as part of the day’s 
work. If “care to our coffin adds a 
nail, no doubt, and every grin so merry 
draws one out,” be true of the hearing 
man, how much more does his deafened 
brother need a hearty laugh! And 
when he advances far enough to get 
outside himself and to begin to see that 


even his handicap may afford situations - 


amusing to himself as well as to others 
—-oh, then he is far along on the way 
to “Wellville.” 

4. Cultivating a positive viewpoint 
must be another one of our aims. Folks 
of the dull ears are inclined to magnify 
their loss: to forget, what Mr. Calkins 
has learned, that they are “deaf only 
certain hours of the day;” to dwell on 
their every mistake or failure in lip- 
reading. Instead of all this, let us 
strive to help them to remember, as Mr. 


Nitchie puts it, that they are different in. 
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DISCUSSION 


one respect only, that they have all other 
ties in common with the hearing world. 
And so gradually they will learn to 


“Make the most of all that comes 
And the least of all that goes.” 


By thus “gathering the crumbs of hap- 
piness” they will one day find themselves 
possessed of “a loaf of contentment.” 

5. More formal, inspirational talks 
may be given to advanced Practice 
Classes. These may be original or they 
may be adapted from magazine articles, 
book reviews, sermons, or lectures en- 
joyed by the teacher. Frequent articles 
from the VotTa Review afford helpful 
material here. Two of Mr. Nitchie’s 
talks, entitled “What Life Means to 
Me,” and “To Be or Not to Be,” and 
outlined in the VotTA Review in 1914, 
ought to be available to every teacher. 
Biographies of local or distant celebrities 
who have won over some handicap are 
always particularly stimulating. 

6. A few teachers have organized spe- 
cial classes for systematic Bible study— 
thus introducing their students to the 
very fountain of all inspiration. I say 
“introducing” advisedly, for the average 
layman’s lack of intelligence in handling 
the Good Book is little short of appal- 
ling! Dr. Moody used to say that most 
people had to be “fed with a spoon” 
when it came to spiritual pabulum. The 
deafened man who has learned to “feed 
himself” in this respect always has a 
“table prepared” for him with the best 
fruits of the ages. 

But—does all this extra work pay? 
It makes heavy inroads on limited time 
and strength. It adds nothing to the 
bank balance. Is is then worth while? 
Try it and see! As you take stock of the 
passing years you will find yourself 
lingering over—not columns of dollars 
and cents—but memories of “a changed 
man;”’ a woman who came home “a 
different person;” a youth you have 
“saved,” by his own testimony; another 
who “got a new start in life ;” and others 
here and there “carrying on” a little 
more bravély because you have taken 
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advantage of your privilege. And you 
will thank God for your work! 

._ “To make eyes hear”—that we must 
do. “To cure a sick soul”—let that too 
be our endeavor! For that is the great 
privilege of the lip-reading teacher. 


“Don’t say you are sorry—if somebody 
brings 
His trials for you to share; 
But show him the might of his folded 
wings 
And point to the upper air!” 


DR. BERRY: It is easy to see why 
this Federation and Minneapolis people 
are so enthusiastic about their lip-read- 
ing teachers. 

The subject of lip-reading should call 
for a long discussion, but the time is 
short, so we will have to make the dis- 
cussions brief. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. BOCK (Rochester) emphasized 
the relation of the Federation to the edu- 
cation of the hard of hearing child by 
telling a story of a girl, almost totally 
deafened, who graduated in 1925 from 
the Rochester High School. The girl had 
been treated at Dr. Bock’s clinic and giv- 
en lip-reading lessons in the school, in 
spite of continual opposition on the part 
of her parents. “The Federation can 
do that kind of work better than indi- 
viduals can. A few of us have done it 
in Rochester but the Federation can 
multiply our work by thousands and 
thousands of times. There are hundreds 
of children just like Elizabeth Hall all 
over this country who are not getting 
a fair deal and it is the duty of the 
Federation to see that they get it.” 

Dr. Bock spoke of the importance 
and necessity of having properly trained 
teachers for hard of hearing children. 
In speaking of their qualifications he 
added: “It is necessary, of course, that 
they have the educational training 
which goes with the public school sys- 
tem. But more than that they must 
have a psychology which will be sym- 
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pathetic with the life and the handicap 
of the hard of hearing child.” 


MISS BRAND (Toledo) discussed 
the problem, the privilege and the 
power of rehabilitation. She said that 
faith in lip-reading was essential to 
rehabilitation through that art. As 
an illustration, she told of a_ pupil 
who had no faith in lip-reading al- 
though nine doctors had advised her to 
study it. After the course of study she 
gained faith and told other people about 
lip-reading. Another essential is the 
overcoming of sensitiveness. “We don’t 
have to teach our pupils to bear things. 
That is not rehabilitation. We teach 
them that they have nothing to bear, 
that they can cast aside these little 
things (which are nothing at all) and 
go ahead with their lives which are 
something.” 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Phillips is here 
and has a surprise for us. Dr. Phillips, 
will you come up and tell us what 
your surprise is? 


DR. PHILLIPS: Your president has 
said I had a surprise for you. You 
know in golf and in tennis we have 
trophies, and this unusual president 
you have this year, conceived the idea 
that it was time to begin to have tro- 
phies for the Federation. He talked 
it over with Dr. Hays and with me, 
and it seemed the best way to start 
the trophy scheme was for the Presi- 
dent’s Cup to be presented, which would 
be contended for year after year. The 
three presidents, myself as the first, 
Dr. Hays as the second, and Dr. Berry 
as the third, have contributed a little 
of our otological loot in purchasing 
this cup. It is a permanent trophy to 
be contended for in some manner 
which shall be decided upon by the 
Board of Directors or some committee 
of the Board. Our thought is, and this 
originated with Miss Kennedy, that pos- 
sibly you will decide that the cup shall 
be contended for each year in a speech- 
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reading contest at the annual confer- 
ence. I will ask Dr. Hays to bring up 
this trophy for formal presentation. 
(Trophy displayed.) 

DR. BERRY: We have gone one 
step further than this. We have asked 
the Education Committee to 
some suggestions as to how the contest 
might be conducted. I will call upon 
Miss Spofford to tell us what she thinks 
about it. 


MISS SPOFFORD (Washington) : 
As you all realize, this new and stimulat- 
ing proposition is along the line with 
Miss Peck’s appeal to us to keep up pub- 
licity, and this is a move to keep every 
League interested and eager for the Fed- 
eration and its work. Since we want to 
hold high the torch of knowledge of 
speech-reading, nothing can kindle this 
light more than a friendly contest in the 
art of speech-reading. Since it was Miss 
Kennedy’s suggestion, it would seem 
fitting for her to outline the plan and 
that the work of the committee be as- 
signed by the Federation board to 
some special committee. But Miss 
Kennedy and others firmly hold to the 
idea that it is educational and that it 
belongs to the Education Committee. 
This does not mean that the Education 
Committee really needs any more jobs, 
but it was the request of the President 
that the Chairman of the committee 
should outline a plan tonight merely 
for the sake of giving you all a chance 
to express an opinion and make sugges- 
tions. You know none of us ever re- 
fuses to do what Dr. Berry asks us! 
( Applause. ) 

I am going to digress for a mo- 
ment to tell one of my stock stories. 
At a prayer meeting Brother Sambo 
was talking to the Lord, not wisely, 
but too long, and the presiding elder 
addressed him and said: “Now Broth- 
er Sambo, you stop praying and let 
Brother Tom pray awhile. He is bet- 
ter acquainted with the Lord than you.” 
I know perfectly well that there are 
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a great many “sisters” here who are 
much better acquainted with this sub- 
ject than I am. All I have done is 
to outline a few suggestions for the 
better carrying out of a national speech- 
reading contest, and I hope you may all 
consider them. 

First: Every League to hold an elim- 
ination contest, the winner to represent 
that League in the national contest, 
which is to be a part of the 1926 pro- 
gram of the conference meeting. 

Second: Judges to be selected from 
outside of the Leagues. 

Third: Shall lip-reading teachers be 
entered in the contest? 

Fourth: Is it better to have a special 
contest committee or to have a section 
of the Education Committee in charge 
of the contest? 


DR. BERRY: Now, the subject is 
before you. I hope those who know 
something about this sort of thing will 
give us the advantage of their expe- 
rience. How it shall be developed is 
your pleasure and all we want is to get 
a spirited, sportsmanlike contest to 
begin with. In time it will develop 
the art of lip-reading as well as sports- 
manship, in the Federation. Miss Peck, 
will you begin the discussion? 


MISS PECK (New York): For five 
years our New York League has held 
annual tournaments for the Metropolitan 
Lip-Reading Championship. At the out- 
set, we invited all the private schools and 
the public evening schools in Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn and Jersey City which 
had lip-reading classes. The public 
schools responded, but the private 
schools for one reason and another did 
not see their way to take part. After 
all, public school education may be 
called the standard—evening school in 
this case—so that was all right. We 
have team contests first for the schools 
and individual contests open to all lip- 
readers. People from all the nearby 
organizations take part in this. Each 
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school selects a team and each team 
comes with its captain and its colors 
and brings a crowd of rooters. The 
same contest is given to each team, the 
other teams not being allowed in the 
room. It is very interesting to see the 
way those people fight. They work 
awfully hard and they show various 
degrees of sportsmanship, high for the 
most part. Some put so much of 
themselves into it that they cannot 
bear to lose. It is a very peculiar 
thing that sometimes the best lip-read- 
ers fail to win a contest. We have to 
remember that lip-reading is an art and 
that in the practice of all the arts there 
are a great many contributory factors 
to success. All these things add to the 
life of the contest and make it all the 
more a test of real lip-reading. We 
prepare the contest material very care- 
fully and have had the approval and 
co-operation of the teachers of lip- 
reading in the local schools. Contests 
are always given by some _ teacher 
whose speech is not familiar to the 
contestants and our judges are hearing 
people—social workers, school officials 
or other people interested in the League. 
We did not start our tournaments so 
much to produce lip-readers as to gain 
publicity for lip-reading, and we have 
done that marvellously. The papers 
give us notices every time. I have 
great hopes for the national tournament 
and our New York League is prepared 
to work hard and do its very best to 
win that cup. 

One question is asked: Shall teachers 
be included in the contest? Yes, by 
all means. They are lip-readers, and I 
would like to see some of them win 
some of these contests. It seems to me 
a contest committee might very properly 
be a sub-committee of the Education 
Committee. I want to stress very 
strongly the fact that we ought to take 
a leaf out of the golf books as to 
sportsmanship, and go to sportsmen 
like Mr. Smith and Dr. Phillips, and 
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find out how to carry on the: game. 
We want to become crackerjack lip- 
readers. 

MISS KENNEDY: Just one word I 
would like to add. I thoroughly ap- 
prove of Miss Peck’s idea that we want 
to develop crackerjack lip-readers. I 
think, too, that there is another object 
of trophies and that is to develop a 
crackerjack sporting spirit. I think 
we ought to be careful in this confer- 
ence to let the element of sport appear 
very real to us. Some of us who are 
hard of hearing have not learned to 
take defeat in a sportsmanlike way. I 
believe in developing a spirit of joy in 
the contest, whether we win the trophy 
or whether we don’t. 


DR. BERRY: The question is raised 
whether children shall try for this 
trophy. No. This contest is only fer 
the members of the Federation. Pos- 
sibly we can eventually offer some 
other trophies that the children can 
try for, but we cannot do it all at once, 
so let us start with our own members. 
Now, let us hear from someone else. 


DR. GILPATRICK (Boston): Just 
one or two thoughts occur to me. First, 
I believe heartily there should be no dis- 
crimination against teachers. Second, I 
don’t see any reason for duplication. I 
don’t see why it should not be handled 
by a subdivision of the Education Com- 
mittee. Third, in the interest of having 
a perfectly fair feeling and drawing con- 
testants from as many _ constituent 
bodies as possible every year, I would 
suggest that the committee elaborate 
very carefully and in complete detail 
the conditions of the contest and let 
these conditions be published, so that 
everyone will have an opportunity to 
digest them and understand them. Then 
they can work up their teams and go 
through with their elimination tourna- 
ments. 


DR. BERRY: If the local contests 
are managed as the national contest will 





be, the contestants will learn at home 
how we want to conduct it at the 
annual meeting. Dr. Gilpatrick’s sug- 
gestion is very timely. We want all 
Leagues to have a chance to fight it out 
at home first. When the committee is 
formed I think they would like sugges- 
tions from the local guilds as to how 
the work might be conducted, and then 
all can co-operate. 

We will now adjourn until 9 A. M. 
tomorrow. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1925 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Berry at 9 A. M. 

DR. BERRY: Yesterday we had 
some glorious papers, and today we 
are going to have some more. The 
first paper is by Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips. Not only is Dr. Phillips one of 
our most honored members, as you 
already know, but he has been signally 
honored this year by being made pres- 
ident-elect of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the largest and most splendid 
group of doctors in the world. We are 
peculiarly favored in having Dr. Phil- 
lips with us today. 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Your president has displayed his 
genius for the details of organization 
by bringing into actual servicé the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws covering the 
necessary activities to be undertaken by 
the Federation in the interests of deaf- 
ened people, and for the promulgation 
of the ideals for which the Federation 
was founded. Among those efforts was 
the founding of a Research Committee 
under two general headings; namely, 
Medical and Scientific. He did me the 
honor of appointment as General Chair- 
man of both sections of the Research 
Committee, Dr. Robert L. Loughran 
of New York being the General Secre- 
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tary. The make-up of the two sections 
is as follows: 


A. Medical— 

Dr. George E. Shambaugh, Chi- 
cago (Chairman). 

Dr. George M. Coates, Philadel- 
phia (Secretary). 

Dr. Harold Rypins, Albany. 

Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Robert Levy, Denver. 

Dr. Isaac Jones, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Dr. Franklin Bock, Rochester. 

Dr. Norval H. Pierce, Chicago. 

Dr. Harold Hays, New York City. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Minneapolis. 

Dr. Harrington P. Graham, San 
Francisco. 

B. Scientific— 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, New York 
City (Chairman). 

Dr. V. O. Knudsen, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. D. Harold Walker, Boston. 

Dr. Thomas Hubbard, Toledo. 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis. 

Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, New York 
City. 

Mr. Earl 
Mass. 

Dr. C. C. Bush, Des Moines. 


It has been surprising to your chair- 
man that almost immediately requests 
began to appear asking for service in 
the form of opinions, scientific recom- 
mendations and practical methods. 

First came a letter from Dr. Norval 
H. Pierce expressing the hope that the 
Federation would actually ally itself 
with the committees appointed by the 
various national otological societies to 
study otosclerosis. 

Next your committee was asked to 
furnish material for publicity informa- 
tion connected with various industrial in- 
vestigations. 

The most important matter referred 


C. Hanson, Reading, 


to your committee has been requests 
from various sources for a standard, 
easily applied and satisfactory hearing 
device to be employed in testing the 
hearing of school children. Perhaps 
no subject is of greater importance at 
the present moment than that of stand- 
ardizing the methods of hearing tests 
just referred to. . 

These requests led to the calling of a 
joint conference of the medical and sci- 
entific branches of the Research Com- 
mittee. This conference was held in 
Atlantic City, Saturday, May 23, 1925. 
Your chairman called the meeting to 
order at three P. M. There were pres- 
ent Drs. Berry, Phillips, Coates, Fowler, 
Fletcher, Walker, Newhart, Hays, 
Loughran, Macfarlan, and Mrs. Norris, 
Chairman of Sub-committee A, of the 
Survey of Hard of Hearing Children, 
Miss Peck and Miss Samuelson. Dr. 
Thomas J. Harris, President of the 
American Otological Society and a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on the 
Deaf Child was present by invitation. 
The chairman outlined to those present 
the three particular matters which had 
been referred. The first subject dis- 
cussed was that of the best method to 
be employed for testing the hearing of 
school children. Dr. Fletcher was asked 
for an opinion regarding an instrument 
that he has been perfecting. He de- 
scribed the instrument and stated that 
in his judgment it would be a practical 
and accurate instrument for the examina- 
tion of speech-hearing children from the 
4th grade and up. Dr. Macfarlan said 
he had used this instrument and con- 
sidered it thoroughly satisfactory, but 
the question of price might be an im- 
portant factor with school boards. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
use of exact methods of examination 
will come only after school authorities 
are made to see the futility of the pres- 
ent methods. The instrument mentioned 
would largely eliminate the persona! 
factor so prominent in the voice-test 
now employed. Whipple’s test was dis- 
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cussed and was considered of consider- 
able practical value. After further dis- 
cussion the subject of standard hearing 
tests was referred to the scientific sec- 
tion of the Research Committee with a 
request that said committee investigate 
and report, if possible, at the Minnea- 
polis meeting of the Federation. 

Mrs. Norris presented a preliminary 
report of the Education Committee, and 
expressed a hope that the scientific mate- 
rial contained in her report would be 
disseminated as far as possible through 
the scientific section. 

A resolution was adopted that ap- 
pointments from the Research Com- 
mittee be made to serve in conjunction 
with the committees on the Deaf Child 
already acting for the national otological 


societies. Drs. Coates, Macfarlan and 
Pierce were appointed. 
The chairman then introduced the 


matter of a survey of the various hear- 
ing devices, stating that inasmuch as we 
are called upon to give advice as to the 
selection of these instruments we should 
have some knowledge of their relative 
merits. We should also exercise some 
supervision over their literature and ad- 
vertising. It was stated that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association had requested 
us to furnish a list of accredited lip- 
reading teachers and of hearing devices. 
Dr. Fletcher advised that we refer the 
matter of hearing devices to the Bu- 
reau of Standards. A committee was 
appointed to consider and lay plans for 
the standardization of hearing devices. 
Dr. Macfarlan, chairman; Drs. Fowler 
and Walker were appointed. Dr. Mac- 
farlan suggested that the ethics of ad- 
vertising of hearing aids should be re- 
ferred to the Board of Managers of the 
Federation. The chairman then sug- 
gested that the medical members of the 
Research Committee be urged to inform 
themselves 


1—On local leagues and their work 
2—Write back findings and sugges- 
tions 
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3—Create interest among local oto- 
logists 
4—Send deafened patients to local 
‘leagues 
and that both sections of the Research 
Committee consider 
1—Allying the four otological socie- 
ties with us 
2—Standard hearing tests for school 


children 

3—Cooperation with education com- 
mittees 

4—Research on occupational deaf- 
ness 


5—Research on otosclerosis 

6—Authorize a list of good ear- 
phones 

?—Encourage their improvement 

8—Inform leagues and otologists as 
to their use and abuse. 


Finally your chairman reports that 
immediately after the adjournment of 
the committee the sub-committee on the 
hearing aids held a preliminary meet- 
ing. It was learned that there are over 
seventy-five varieties of hearing aids on 
the market. Investigations show— 

a—That these instruments vary greatly 

b—That they are usually prescribed 
on the trial and error principle 

c—There is much disappointment and 
considerable financial loss in the 
present methods of selecting hear- 
ing instruments 

d—The claims in the literature in 

many of the commercial houses 
are unusually encouraging and 
often misleading. 


The foregoing committee is formu- 
lating plans for the standardization of 
hearing aids, but they may become em- 
barrassed on account of the lack of 
needed finances. 

Your chairman realizes that this re- 
port must of necessity be one of prog- 
ress, but he has become convinced that 
this slight evidence of progress gives 
promise of fruitful results in the fu- 
ture. WENDELL C. PHILLIPs, 

30 E. 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
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DR. BERRY: We shall now have the 
pleasure of listening to Dr. Harold 
Rypins, Secretary, New York State 
Board of Medical Examiners, University 
of the State of New York, who has an 
especially pertinent paper for us. 


MEDICAL QUACKS AND THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Harotp Rypins, M. D. 


Since deafness is among the chronic 
ailments which usually leave the victim 
full of unjustifiable hope, it is not sur- 
prising if not only the number of fake 
cures of deafness, but the number of 
deafened people repeatedly taken in by 
medical quacks be disproportionately large. 
There is no human ailment, from corns 
to cancer, for which innumerable re- 
medies are not offered; there is no limit 
to the sufferers who can be tempted by 
such remedies. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, most sufferers persist in be- 
lieving that somewhere or somehow there 
must be a cure for their troubles, and 
the costlier, more miraculous and more 
distant the remedy, the greater its effi- 
cacy must be. A five-dollar cure for 
cancer advertised, in the home news- 
paper is passed by as absurd; the same 
article advertised in a German or French 
periodical at five hundred dollars, tempts 
hundreds of Americans to throw away 
their savings in the sure expectation of 
a successful outcome. 

The degree of credulity in cures varies 
considerably with various types of dis- 
eases. In general, a man with a wooden 
leg is reasonably convinced that no medi- 
cine, operation or electricity, at whatever 
cost or distance, will regenerate his lost 
member, though he may fall for a reli- 
gious revivalist who heals by the laying 
on of hands. Patients with severe dis- 
astrous chronic conditions appear to be 
relatively immune to the expectation of 
certain cure. They are not so much 


hopelessly pessimistic as reasonably re- 
signed. On the other hand sufferers from 
tuberculosis, paralysis, joint diseases, so- 
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called women’s complaints, dyspepsia and 
functional nerve diseases, more often 
than not expect a complete cure which is 
always just around the corner. It is here, 
too, that we find the majority of the 
deafened, irrespective of the nature of 
their impairment—whether it be due toa 
moderate catarrh which might yield to 
careful medical treatment, or to absolute 
destruction of the auditory apparatus 
which a child might know to be incurable. 

Speaking to such a group as this, 
composed primarily cf workers among 
the deafened, it is obviously unnecessary 
to spend any time dwelling on the num- 
ber and activity of those who exploit 
the credulity of the deafened. Most of 
us here today know only too well, in 
many cases from personal experience 
and certainly from personal observation, 
the scope of these vicious practitioners. 
I feel safe in assuming that we all re- 
alize not only the existence but the 
extent of this form of medical quackery. 
Consequently, I shall use my limited time 
in discusing ways in which groups such 
as those represented here today may con- 
tribute towards the improvement of a 
pernicious situation. 

We may classify the quacks in three 
main groups: first, the vendors of patent 
medicine cures and ineffectual patent 
hearing devices; second, faith-healers, 
miracle workers, chiropractors and lay- 
ers-on-of-hands; and third, poorly edu- 
cated and dishonest practitioners with 
or without medical diplomas and licenses, 
who pass themselves off on the unsus- 
pecting public as reputable members of 
an honorable profession. It is this last 
group—the wolves with or without sheep 
skins—with whom we are today pri- 
marily concerned. 

Let us attempt to visualize, on the 
one hand, a great herd of individuals 
with all types and degrees of deafness, 
and on the other hand an army of medi- 
cal quacks and charlatans with all types, 
shades and degrees of training and dis- 
honesty. The problem of their impact 
we will treat from two points of view. 
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In the first place, how can we protect the 
deafened? In the second place, how 
can the army of charlatans be weak- 
ened or exterminated? Of course a 
double action is essential for a com- 
pletely satisfactory program. 


PROTECTING THE DEAFENED 


To begin with, what help can be 
offered to the hard of hearing, against 
the quacks that prey on them? The 
answer to this question, first, last and 
always, is education. The deafened in- 
dividual must be taught to know not 
only about the rudiments of the normal 
hearing mechanism and about ordinary 
types of deafness, but more particularly 
he must; in so far as possible, be made 
to understand something concerning the 
specific type of deafness of which he is 
a victim. I make this statement ad- 
visedly. No one deprecates more than 
myself the cowardly and morbid pre- 
possession of the American public with 
general questions of health and disease. 
“Have you had your iron today?” “How 
about your iodine intake?” “Isn’t it ter- 
rible what a lot of people die of heart 
disease!” “Look out for the danger 
line; beware of deadly pyorrhea.” Is it 
any wonder we are a nation of hypo- 
chondriacs? The man suffering from 
an actual ailment, however, is in an en- 
tirely different category. I do not ad- 
vocate that he study the myriad diseases 
that lie entrenched to spring out upon 
the apprehensive and defenseless public. 
But, as an otherwise normal and healthy 
individual he should know, as accurately 
as possible, the nature of his trouble, 
in order that he may learn to accept it 
as hopeless or else seek an appropriate 
remedy. In the matter of health and 
sickness, the average person may be 
likened to an automobilist who stays 
awake nights worrying about improbable 
punctures, hypothetical gasoline explo- 
sions, impossible carbon monoxide poi- 
sonings, electrical short-circuits and other 
chemical disasters. The hard of hearing 
individual, on the contrary, is the auto- 
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mobilist whose machine refuses to fune- 
tion properly. His difficulty is not 
imaginary, but very real indeed; and his 
first obligation as an intelligent auto- 
mobilist is not only to become acquainted 
with the general mechanism of his car, 
but to discover whether it is the gener- 
ator, the timer, the carburetor, the oiling 
system or the gasoline supply that is 
specifically at fault. It is stupid to 
work out theoretical remedies for non- 
existing ailments, but it is a matter of 
simple primitive intelligence to learn all 
that one can about the location, nature 
and extent of one’s own deficiency, 
whether mechanical, economic or medical. 
The sagacious automobilist, seeing that 
his carburetor is at fault, consults a 
specialist in the form of a carburetor 
expert; the hard of hearing person 
should consult a specialist in the form 
of an otologist. The automobilist’s per- 
sonal knowledge will save him from a 
useless attempt to have repairs made on 
his generator, and it will help him to 
understand and accept the carburetor 
expert’s verdict that his carburetor is 
damaged beyond repair. Similarly, the 
hard’ of hearing individual should not 
attempt to diagnose or treat his own 
case; but his knowledge as a well-in- 
formed layman will save him from going 
to a quack who may remove his teeth 
and tonsils for an absolutely intractable 
nerve deafness; or it will serve to give 
him an intelligent appreciation of the 
expert otologist’s honest if disheartening 
statement that there simply is nothing 
that can be done for his paralyzed nerve. 
Or perhaps it will lead him to realize 
that a damaged middle ear by no means 
implies a damaged conducting system or 
registering, and that if he can secure the 
instrument best adapted to his difficulty 
in receiving sound, his auditory me- 
chanism will serve as well for hearing 
as the normal man’s. 

I recall an important hearing on medi- 
cal legislation when a certain assembly- 
man attracted attention by the intelligent 
and searching inquiries he directed to 
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certain advocates of chiropractic. All 
the other members of the committee 
exhibited the ordinary layman’s natural 
ignorance of medical problems, and were 
swayed largely by oratory and political 
interests. This particular assemblyman, 
however, repeatedly focussed the dis- 
cussion on the question of just what 
chiropractic could do for a particular 
kind of paralysis. How did chiropractic 
explain the nature of this paralysis, and 
the rationale of its treatment. This as- 
semblyman’s interrogations were so 
searching and elicited such ridictilous 
answers that they did much to kill a 
vicious chiropractic bill in New York 
State. I afterward discovered that the 
man had been wounded in the spine by 
shrapnel during the war and had lain 
paralyzed in an army hospital for a year 
and a half, during which time he had 
ample opportunity to study the nature of 
his own injury. To the best of his un- 
trained ability, he had gone directly to 
the point of the anatomical and physiol- 
ogical mechanism underlying his difficul- 
ty. He had educated himself on the 
subject of his impairment and because 
of this education, no self-styled spe- 
cialist, layer-on-of-hands, nature healer, 
chiropractor or any ofher kind of miracle 
worker, though he might swear to cure 
him on a stack of Bibles a mile high, 
could ever hope to touch /is paralyzed 
back. Had that assemblyman suffered 
from a hearing defect, he would have 
educated himself on the mechanism of 
hearing, and not only would he have 
saved himself from fake ear-oils, mas- 
sage experts, electrical magicians, Eus- 
tachian tube reconstructionists and heal- 
ers by prayer, but he would have saved 
his fellow-sufferers from these quackeries 
as well. The deafened are best protected 
from charlatans by understanding their 
own condition. 


EpUCATING THE DEAFENED 


How can organizations for the hard 
of hearing educate the deafened on the 
subject of the normal and the impaired 
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hearing mechanism? First and fore- 
most, it may be assumed that among 
intelligent social workers nothing at all 
will be done until the sufferer has been 
examined by a reliable otologist. The 
otologist will attempt to explain the 
patient’s trouble to him, but otologists 
are necessarily very busy men; more- 
over many of them suffer from that 
weakness of the technical expert which 
makes it psychologically difficult to ex- 
plain to the layman in words of one 
syllable the simple elements of his situa- 
tion. The experience of many physicians 
leads them to believe that their relation 
to their patients is as often hampered 
as improved by too much explanation. 
Furthermore the otologist is a man of 
considerable training ; his time is devoted 
largely to specialized technical pro- 
cedures, and it is a question whether or 
not we are justified in expecting him to 
divert a great part of the day to ex- 
planatory lectures to his very numerous 
patients, particularly if the task can be 
successfully delegated to others. 

The efficient social worker for the 
hard of hearing, on the other hand, is 
not usually overburdened with the min- 
utiae of technical detail. She should, of 
course, understand the simple essentials 
of normal and subnormal hearing. The 
otologist can convey to her in a few 
words, the fundamental aspects of the 
patient’s condition. And because her 
interest is primarily social, rather than 
technical, the social worker is the one 
to instruct the deafened individual in 
the general nature of the hearing me- 
chanism, rehabilitation, and in special 
characteristics of the typeof impairment 
from which he suffers. It is a task 
requiring a certain amount of scientific 
knowledge, considerably more tact, per- 
sonality and understanding, and the 
patience of Job himself. In other words, 
it is a task worthy of the social worker’s 
steel, and if properly performed, well 
worth, in human terms, all that it costs. 

Aside from this form of individual 


instruction, let us consider the value of 
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instruction in classes. Each has its spe- 
cial advantages. These are obvious in the 
case of the patient who is being en- 
lightened about the nature of his afflic- 
tion in an interview necessarily personal 
and private; but I myself think that 
there is a great benefit to be derived 
from an occasional informal lecture by 
an expert to a group of the deafened, 
on normal and subnormal hearing. In 
the first place, the subject naturally ac- 
quires a widened interest because it is 
a bond among the members of the audi- 
ence; secondly, the lecturer is not ham- 
pered as he would be in his consulting 
room, by any personal or professional 
relation to his auditors, or by preoccupa- 
tion with technical procedures. If in the 
foregoing paragraphs I have said any- 
thing which might falsely be interpreted 
as imp'ving that the otologist does not 
spend enough time in explaining a pa- 
tient’s condition to him, let me make 
amends now. The otologist makes an 
ideal lecturer for this kind of occasion. 
It is always the man who knows the 
very most about any difficult subject 
who is best able to select the most im- 
portant points, and to present them in 
the most lucid and simple manner. If 
the organization is located near a medi- 
cal school, the professor of anatomy or 
neurology may make a valuable speaker 
to such groups. As a rule his pedag- 
ogical habits make his presentation even 
clearer than the otologist’s. Charts, 
diagrams, black-board sketches and stere- 
opticon slides aid greatly in graphic 
presentation, and should be employed 
generously. The talk should be short 
so as not to be fatiguing, and shorn of 
all unessential details. It is of vital im- 
port to leave time for and to encourage 
questions. It is surprising how often 
one person will frame a question that 
has been troubling many in the audience, 
who have not quite formulated it for 
themselves or have lacked the courage 
to ask it openly. 
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How To TELL A Quack 


Education will be found to be the 
best insurance against exploitation. Next 
to learning something about their dis- 
ease, the most important step for the 
hard of hearing, is to learn to recognize 
a medical quack when they meet him. 
Leaving out for the present advertisers 
of patent hearing devices and cure-alls, 
how can the vicious charlatan, who poses 
as a reputable physician, be distin- 
guished? These are the test questions: 
what are his methods of advertising? 
second, does he make preposterous 
claims of cures? third, what is his rep- 
utation among his fellow-practitioners? 
fourth, what are his professional con- 
nections? fifth, has he membership in 
any recognized professional bodies? 
sixth, what is his education? seventh, 
has he legal authority to practice? 
eighth, has he made any contribution 
to scientific knowledge; and first, last 
and always, does he pose as a miracle 
worker, a savior, a unique accident in 
science—and does he strive to impress 
you with his person, and by the irre- 
sistible cut of his beard? 


The attributes of the medicai quack 
fall into two groups. Some can be re- 
cognized by any intelligent layman; the 
others require trained observation. In 
general, I must admit the impossibility 
of teaching the public at large to choose 
intelligently between the honest physician 
and the impostor. The tendency to be- 
lieve in encouraging illusions lies too 
deep in the roots of human nature. On 
the other hand, many sensible hard of 
hearing patients can be made to see that 
the pretensions of a practitioner who re- 
sorts to unusual advertising methods 
and promises extraordinary cures, but 
who is not well spoken of by other phys- 
icians and is not connected with reputable 
hospitals, clinics, or teaching institutions, 
should be taken with several grains of 
salt. The burden of proof, at any rate, 
they can recognize as lying with the 
quack. 
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It is one thing, however, for the 
social worker to point out to the poten- 
tial victim these general characteristics 
of the charlatan or to discredit any 
particular quack in question; it is an- 
other thing to have the evidence, in any 
case that may arise, so tabulated that it 
is overwhelmingly conclusive. This 
brings us to what should be a most im- 
portant function of organizations for 
the hard of hearing; keeping accurate 
records of the medical quacks in the 
vicinity who are exploiting the deafened. 
A case in point will be found illuminat- 
ing. 

A certain Dr. M in a very 
large city advertises by elaborate pam- 
phlets, magazine articles, newspaper 
stories, radio talks, etc., that he has 
discovered a wonderful new method of 
curing all types of deafness. He claims 
that he can benefit not less than ninety- 
six percent of all deafened applicants; 
that his method is his own and no one 
else can use it; that he has been widely 
recognized throughout the civilized 
world. A patient tempted by the allur- 
ing claims of this charlatan comes to a 
social worker in an organization for the 
deafened for advice. The social worker 
realizes that another fly is being drawn 
into the spider’s web. How can she 
save the poor fly? In the first place, 
she can point out the impossibility of 
the practitioner’s claims, the suspicious 
nature of such unusual advertising, the 
fact that he claims to have a secret 
method of his own. All these are good 
points, but unfortunately they are as 
likely to draw the victim toward the 
quack as away from him. On the other 
hand, by consulting her card index, if 
she has one, or securing a short post- 
ponement until she can acquire the ne- 
cessary information, the social worker 
will meet the situation in a much more 
effectual way,—giving the whole damn- 
ing truth concerning Dr. M . “He 
was educated in such and such medical 
school, which at the time of his attend- 
ance was not a reputable institution, as 
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shown by the fact that its diploma does 
not permit its graduates to practice in 
most states. His preliminary education 
was less than that of a high school 
graduate. He has never taken post- 
graduate studies at any reputable institu- 
tion in the specialty in which he claims 
to be a master. He has no membership 
in the ordinary reputable medical so- 
cieties, such as the State, County or 
American Medical Associations, nor is 
he a member of any recognized society 
made up of specialists in his branch, 
such as the Triological Society. He is 
not connected with any reputable hos- 
pitals and has never taught in a medical 
school. Although he boasts that he has 
contributed learned articles on his spe- 
cialty, investigation shows that these 
articles have all been printed in obscure 
semi-professional magazines with no sci- 
entific standing and are simply advertis- 
ing articles of no scientific value what- 
soever. Such and such reputable. prac- 
titioners in specialties other than his 
(and therefore not competing with him) 
refuse to say a word in his favor. He 
does not even derive legal authority 
from the state in which he practices and 
is therefore a violator of the law. Fi- 
nally, our own records show numerous 
cases in which he made to other patients 
the same claims as he is now making, 
with uniformly disappointing results. He 
has even lost a law suit for obtaining 
money from a patient on false pretenses 
and is at present under investigation by 
the authorities for the illegal practice of 
medicine. These are the facts concern- 
ing Dr. M , they speak for them- 
selves. If you still wish to become his 
victim, at least you know the facts.” 
The accumulation of such information 
as I have instanced may look like a 
large undertaking, but as a matter of 
fact it can be done very easily with a 
little experience. In the first place, the 
number of quacks in a given vicinity is 
not large in proportion to the number 
of their victims. In the second place, 
information about them is readily avail- 
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able. The annual directory of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, which is in 
most public libraries, gives a short ac- 
count of the education of every prac- 
titioner of medicine in the country, to- 
gether with his licensure. The American 
Medical Association is only too glad to 
furnish detailed statements to any in- 
quirer concerning the entire record of 
any practitioner in the country. The 
secretary of the local and county medi- 
cal societies, the local department of 
health and the secretary of the state 
board of medical examiners are always 
glad to give information to a cooperat- 
ing agency. In short, it is as easy for 
an organization for the hard of hearing 
to have a working card index of the 
records of medical quacks operating in 
its vicinity as to maintain a working 
card index for the handling of its em- 
ployment applications, and if properly 
kept, it is equally valuable. 


ELIMINATING QUACKS 


In fact, the greatest value of such a 
card index will be seen to lie in its 
potential power of actually driving 
quacks out of business. It is one thing 
for us to know enough about a charlatan 
to convince not only ourselves but per- 
haps some of his possible victims that 
he is an unscrupulous quack; it is quite 
another thing to secure enough evidence 
against him to put him out of the run- 
ning entirely. Organizations for the 
hard of hearing are the logical clearing 
houses for victims of these medical 
quacks, and can be of great service in 
accumulating case histories showing their 
activities. These histories are valuable, 
not only, as we have pointed out, as a 
warning, but also as evidence of corrupt 
practice in a court of law. Once a 
practitioner is recognized as fraudulent, 
it is not enough to request the licensing 
board to revoke his license, or if he has 
none, the district attorney to indict him 
for illegal practice. The most necessary 
thing and the most difficult to get is 
reliable evidence of specific instances of 
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fraud and deceit practiced on a partic- 
ular patient. The stories of the abuses 
and sufferings of the hard of hearing 
at the hands of fraudulent practitioners 
which accumulate in the social worker’s 
records are an invaluable source of in- 
formation. In the first place, they con- 
tain (or should contain) the names of 
the individuals who were actually mis- 
treated, a specific statement of the claims 
made, the time and place of promises 
and practices, the financial arrangements 
entered into, and the names of eorrobor- 
ating witnesses, such as members of the 
family or friends. The social worker 
who can produce from her files the 
names of two victims who are willing to 
stand cross-examination and who can 
give a clear account of their relations 
with a fraudulent practitioner, with con- 
crete legal evidence of treatment, false 
claims and fraudulent practices, contri- 
butes something of more -value in put- 
ting a quack out of business than dozens 
of heart-rending stories of victimized 
individuals whose addresses are no long- 
er available and whose case histories are 
only hearsay tragedies. Our experience 
has shown us that almost every medical 
quack performs acts that would abso- 
lutely drive him out of business but for 
the fact that there is no one to collect 
records of his cases in such form that 
they may accumulate as legal evidence 
against him. By all means keep tabs 
as definitely as possible on the cases of 
fraudulent practice that come to your 
attention, and before long you will be 
surprised at the information which you 
can place at the disposal of the proper 
legal authorities for eliminating a par- 
ticular quack from practice. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE 


An ounce of evidence is worth a 
pound of scandal so far as eliminating 
the medical quack is concerned. The 
social worker is constantly meeting such 
evidence and it is her obligation to pre- 
serve it in its most useful form. So far 
we have concerned ourselves only with 
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the methods of warning the hard of 
hearing against medical quacks, and 
with the potentialities of organizations 
for the hard of hearing for eliminating 
individual charlatans from their vicious 
practices. Important as these activities 
may be, I feel that this group is inter- 
ested in the broader aspects of the 
situation. In closing, then, let us briefly 
consider what can be done to prevent 
medical quackery and what in that regard 
constitutes the obligations of organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing. In gen- 
eral, medical quackery flourishes for 
two reasons: First, because humanity 
has more faith than intelligence; second, 
because what legal protection there is, 
is inadequately enforced. I have ai- 
ready discussed the first great under- 
lying cause and indicated countervailing 
influences for it. The laws regarding 
medical practice throughout this coun- 
try are reasonably good. There is a 
high educational standard as a pre-re- 
quisite to the right to practice medicine. 
In certain states, notably Texas, Mis- 
souri and California, there has been a 
recent tendency to lower these stand- 
ards. From the Mississippi Valley we 
hear a loud hue and cry that doctors 
are becoming too well educated. It is 
the moral obligation of all social agen- 
cies such as this to support a high edu- 
cational requirement for the practice of 
the healing art in every state in the 
Union. Most of the states do maintain 
an adequate educational level, but their 
legal machinery for enforcing the medi- 
cal law is weak and undependable. If 
the standards of medical practice at 
present on our statute books could be 
adequately enforced, well over eighty 
percent of all medical quacks could be 
entirely eliminated. Legislation provid- 
ing adequate machinery for the enforce- 
ment of medical practice acts has been 
proposed in several states, notably in 
New York State. It is the first step in 
a nation-wide campaign to eliminate en- 
tirely fraudulent and ignorant victim- 
izers of the sick and suffering. It is the 
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greatest step in this country to prevent 
medical quackery. Not only because of 
its primary bearing on the mass of the 
hard of hearing, but also because of its 
general social significance, legislation de- 
manding a high educational standard for 
medical practice and adequate means of 
enforcement of the medical law should 
command the active support of organiza- 
tions for the hard of. hearing. 


DR. BERRY: The next paper is 
by Dr. Harold Hays of New York. 


A LAYMAN’S MISTAKES IN THE 
CARE OF HIS HEARING DEFECT 


Harotp Hays, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


There is no more troublesome condi- 
tion in life than a partial defect in hear- 
ing. There is no more disastrous con- 
dition than a deafness which eliminates 
a person from the intellectual compan- 
ionship of his fellows. Statements have 
been made that deafness is on the in- 
crease and that there are, proportion- 
ately, more deafened people in the United 
States than in any other country. I 
hesitate to believe that deafness is on 
the increase because that would mean 
that our methods of prevention and our 
methods of treatment were without re- 
sult. But if there is more deafness than 
there should be, the blame should not 
rest upon the shoulders of medical men 
entirely for, in many instances, great im- 
provement or even a cure could be 
brought about if the patient would co- 
operate with the physician who is car- 
ing for him. It is because of this lack 
of co-operation that I present this pa- 
per on the layman’s mistakes in the 
care of his hearing defect. 

The deafened person goes through a 
cycle in his ailment, which is inevitable 
unless he is able to arrest the progress 
of his infirmity. The first phase of 
the cycle is the Insidious Age; the sec- 
ond is the Dangerous Age; the third is 
the Procrastinating Age; and the fourth 
is the Hopeless Age. In order to pre- 
sent my subject in an analytical way, I 











shall take up in order the cycle of the 
deafened person’s life. 


Tue Insipious AGE 


It is unfortunate that children cannot 
speak for themselves, or at least that 
they do not realize the responsibility of 
any illness. No one can blame a child 
for not knowing that he is deaf; so 
whatever mistake is made in the care of 
the ears at this time, is the mistake of 
the parent or guardian of the child. In 
this insidious age, nature creates changes 
which, in the beginning, can be over- 
come. The woeful neglect of the pa- 
rents allows the child to go on, with- 
out any attention to the ears, until con- 
nective tissue changes take place which 
will handicap the child for the rest of 
his life. Parents do one of three things 
in the majority of cases; they neglect the 
child’s ears entirely because they do not 
see any outward manifestation of disease 
or they take the child to a physician who 
makes a careless examination and says 
that the child will outgrow the trouble 
or they go the rounds of the reputable 
doctors and finally try any quack treat- 
ment which seems to appeal to their 
fancy. The mistake that is made is that 
they do not seek out a reputable spe- 
cialist to whom they can stick and who 
is able to test the child’s hearing at reg- 
ular intervals. In order to avoid trouble 
during this insidious age, the child 
should have his hearing tested at regu- 
lar intervals, particularly if, during the 
course of an infectious disease, he has 
had trouble with his ears. Tonsils and 
adenoids should always be removed. All 
nasal infections should be cleared up and 
any discharge from the ear should be 
arrested. If these matters were attended 
to ninety per cent of hearing defects 
in children could be eliminated. 

It is surprising that, in going over our 
records, we find that most adult patients 
date their hearing defect from the time 
that they have suffered from an infec- 
tious disease such as measles or scarlet 
fever. But saddest of all are the chil- 
dren who, like our good friend Earn- 
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est Elmo Calkins, had developed a hear- 
ing defect which went on unnoticed for 
a number of years until he was con- 
sidered a hopelessly stupid child unwor- 
thy of the attention of his teacher or 
his principal. When matters came to 
such a pass that a question arose as to 
what should be done with him, attention 
was drawn to his deafness at a time 
when it was too late to remedy the trou- 
ble. The education of the parent in the 
care of children’s ears will eliminate 
many of the cases of deafness during 
this insidious age. I venture to say that, 
when the time comes that the hearing of 
every child is tested at proper inter- 
vals, we shall be able to eliminate sev- 
enty-five per cent of the cases of adult 
deafness. 


THE DANGEROUS AGE 


After the child has once reached pu- 
berty, he is more or less placed in a 
responsible position and is able to take 
care of himself. It may happen that 
some of the children at this time do not 
receive the attention that they deserve 
because the parents are careless in their 
insistence that the child carry out instruc- 
tions or because they do not wish to 
spend the time and money that are neces- 
sary. The child’s school duties, his play, 
his recreations, are all part of the day’s 
work and he cannot see his way clear to 
“fussing” his ears. If the child is of a 
particularly studious nature, and if he 
finds that his hearing defect is sufficient 
to interfere with his studies, it is pos- 
sible that he will consult someone who 
may possibly help him. But, unfortu- 
nately, many of these children are very 
retiring by nature, greatly due to their 
hearing defect which they do not under- 
stand. And again, there are a certain 
number of them who cannot realize that 
their hearing is any worse than that of 
other children. They agree with their 
parents and teachers that they are not 
as bright as other children and suffer in 
silence. I have had many patients be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and twenty 
who cannot be made to realize the seri- 
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ousness of their condition. After one or 
two treatments, they wander away, never 
to be heard from again until a severe 
cold blocks up their ears so that they 
can hear hardly anything. That is their 
first mistake; for if they had had their 
hearing brought up to the maximum and 
then had reported at regular intervals of 
three or four months, it is more than 
possible that the disastrous effects of 
later years could have been avoided. 
Moreover, at a time like this, the patient 
should be taught lip-reading if for no 
other reason than to increase his mental 
alertness. The second mistake that is 
made is the constant merry-go-round 
treatment in which they indulge, to see 
if some new man cannot do more than 
the conscientious doctor who has been 
taking care of them. It is only natural 
that the new doctor should propose some 
new form of treatment, which, if con- 
tinued, might do a great deal of good. 
But this second man is invariably fol- 
lowed by a third man and so on. The 
third mistake is the indulgence with 
which people of this age seem to fill 
their lives until they become mentally 
and physically so below normal that it 
is difficult to again establish a stable 
equilibrium. I hesitate to mention the 
question of too much smoking and too 
much alcohol, both of which lower vi- 
tality, but surely one realizes that un- 
seemly hours, dancing in a closed room 
which tends to rapidly raise and lower 
the temperature, the semi-weekly attend- 
ance at the movies and numerous other 
things, do not tend to bring about .body 
resistance. Against this may be placed 
the more frequent indulgence in out- 
door exercises. If I were to sum up the 
things that the deafened person ought 
to do at a time like this, I should say 
five hours in school a day, two hours 
of out-door play, twelve hours of whole- 
some sleep, starting at nine in the eve- 
ning, and recreation at the end of the 
week only. Such a patient should have 
his hearing acuity checked at least once 
every three months and, if there is any 


increase in the hearing defect, particu- 
larly during the time that the patient has 
a nose and throat infection, proper treat- 
ment should be instituted. Let me say 
here that part of this treatment is far 
from agreeable but it ‘surely is nothing 
that the patient cannot stand and certainly 
it is better than to be incapacitated be- 
cause of a hearing defect for the rest of 
his life. 


THE PROCRASTINATING AGE 


By far the majority of patients who 
seek the services of the otolaryngologist 
are adults between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-five. Two conditions pre- 
sent themselves. First, the patient has 
developed certain connective tissue 
changes which are difficult to overcome, 
and secondly, only by persistent treat- 
ment will it be possible to bring about a 
restoration of a part of the hearing. I 
do not want to include cases of actual 
ioto-sclerosis or cases of so-called relaxa- 
tion of the ear drum. 

The problem which confronts the 
otologist, at this age, is not the resto- 
ration of the auditory mechanism to the 
normal, but the adaptation of the injured 
parts so that they will functionate bet- 
ter. The man with a stiff hip does not 
cease walking but he makes his spine ac- 
commodate so that he is able to walk 
even with a limp. It is a serviceable 
walking but, of course, such a man real- 
izes that he cannot run a Marathon. So 
again, the man with defective eyesight 
does not stop seeing. He has his eyes 
corrected sometimes by means of glasses, 
at other times by proper correctional 
treatment. The mistake that the deaf- 
ened person makes is that he hopes to 
have his hearing almost fully restored. 
In miraculous cases, this does occur but, 
in the majority of cases, he should be 
content to get his hearing up to the 
maximum and he should increase this 
hearing by learning lip-reading, by see- 
ing that his physical condition is of the 
best, by avoiding worry and by appear- 
ing as normal as possible. It is unfor- 
tunate that such a deafened person 
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avoids intellectual association with those 
around him—mistake number two—and 
worse than this is his or her desire to 
keep others from knowing of his afflic- 
tion, mistake number three. The only 
deafened person I know who is agree- 
able is the one who starts off by allow- 
ing those around him to know that he 
is hard of hearing before he begins to 
make a hopeless idiot of himself. 


I wonder if there are many in my au- 
dience who realize the great value of 
good health, who realize that any inter- 
mittent ailment is almost sure to make 
hearing worse, who realize that consti- 
pation and a sluggish liver may react 
upon the auditory nerve, that’ any ex- 
citing factor which gives rise to general 
irritation of the nervous mechanism is 
inclined to affect the auditory nerve. 
Add to this the number of local inflam- 
mations or infections which influence 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian tube 
and one will see that taking care of de- 
fective ears is no simple problem. One 
patient, who, I believe, is in this audi- 
ence, had her hearing improved fifty per 
cent by going to an intestinal specialist 
who cured her of a chronic constipation. 
This is not a unique case by any means. 


In the treatment of his deafness, the 
layman must be made to understand that 
there is no cure-all. Although the inter- 
pretation of the hearing defect must be 
along certain clinical and pathological 
lines, the individual is a different entity 
in each case and must be treated as such. 
Two patients may have identical clinical 
pictures. One is a calm individual who 
takes his ailment philosophically, studies 
lip-reading and tries to improve himself 
while the other is a highly nervous indi- 
vidual who suffers from insomnia and is 
bitter against his infirmity. These two 
patients cannot be treated alike. The 
former will respond to a very little treat- 
ment; the latter is hopeless unless treat- 
ed along psychological lines. A patient 
of this latter type consulted me last win- 
ter. I refused to give her any medical 
treatment but, through my _ insistence 
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that she could be improved if she would 
only change her mental attitude, I was 
able to calm down her nerves and, with- 
in a short time, she was able to hear 
better than she had in years. She had 
been more or less a faddist, trying one 
otologist after another, traveling thou- 
sands of miles to seek relief which never 
came—a relief which she was able to ob- 
tain at home as soon as she was han- 
dled in the right manner. The mistake 
that such an individual makes is that he 
never tries to do anything for himself. 
He will not even try to help the person 
who is trying to help him. To improve 
his hearing he must take a new slant on 
life. He must try to mentally recon- 
struct himself. Auto-suggestion, at a 
time like this, works wonders but a per- 
son must have a fairly strong mind to 
mentally readjust himself to an infirmity 
which has been with him for years. 


Tue Hopetess AGE 

There is a certain class of patients 
who are beyond relief from the medical 
means ‘we have at hand at the present 
time. I do not believe for a moment 
that these patients are beyond relief if 
they will only follow out the sugges- 
tions which are given them to improve 
themselves. The mistakes which such 
people make are due mainly to the fact 
that they will not look at their infirmity 
from a common sense point of view. 
Three things at least they must do 
which, often, they will not do. First they 
must study lip-reading, second most of 
them ought to wear hearing devices, 


third they should begin mental rehabili- 


tation. If they would do one or all of 
these things, they could be happy, use- 
ful and bearable to those around them. 
Most of these patients seldom do any- 
thing in the way of treatment which will 
help. If the moderately hard of hearing 
person is a faddist, this type of individ- 
ual is even more so. First, such a per- 
son tries (but never sticks to) one otolo- 
gist after another if he has the means 
to go the rounds. Next he tries all the 
pseudo-medical men. By this I mean 
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that he will go to the doctor who has 
one sure cure-all for every form of deaf- 
ness. These men are quickly born and 
as quickly die but not until they have 
reaped a fortune at the hands of those 
who often can ill afford to pay them. 
Finally such patients drift into the hands 
of the quacks who, as I have often 
stated, promise everything and do noth- 
ing. The end result is disastrous. The 
patent is seldom benefited and, in many 
instances, the hearing is worse than it 
was originally. There is no use wasting 
words of advice on such patients. It is 
only human that they should try any 
method of relief which has any promise. 
But, if they would only spend an equal 
amount of money on the things which 
would help and devote themselves to 
some of the work of one of our Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing, they would 
be far better off. 

The blame for the layman’s mistakes 
in the care of his hearing defect should 
not fall entirely on the individual him- 
self, any more than on the medical men 
who would give much to alleviate his 
sufferings. Often he has been ill-ad- 
vised. Often he has adopted a mental 
attitude which follows the line of least 
resistance. Often he is the victim of 
circumstances and does not understand 
the medical man to whom he should go 
who does not wish to depend entirely on 
his ability to treat him by medical means 
only. Such a person should not start 
out with the idea that he must be cured. 
He should be content if his condition is 
improved enough for him to enjoy the 
companionship of his fellows. Much as 
I should like to see the otologist point 
out the way for the avoidance of these 
mistakes, I believe that the remedy will 
come from some such organization as 
this which is constantly reaching out to 
teach, to improve and to alleviate. 


DISCUSSION 
DR. GILPATRICK said he believed 
that the “insidious age” (outlined in 
Dr. Hays’ paper) was the most impor- 
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tant; that in all cases prevention is 
much easier than cure; that the only 
way to accomplish anything in the way 
of prevention of potential deafness in 
children was by long-continued, per- 
sistent, patient effort at general educa- 
tion of the public. He stressed the 
valuable part the Federation could play 
in accomplishing this and spoke of the 
notable co-operation of the American 
Medical Association. “Each of our 
constituent bodies in this campaign 
should become a clearing house for the 
problems that arise in and out of deaf- 
ness.” 


DR. FJELSTAD (Minneapolis) em- 
phasized one point that had _ been 
brought out by Dr. Rypins, i. e., that 
“there are many medical quacks. So 
many people think that the quacks are 
only outside of the medical profession. 
It is a very fine sign that in the medical 
profession we admit that there are those 
who are not as they should be.” He 
spoke of his work in testing the ears of 
children in the public schools and ex- 
pressed surprise at the large number 
of children who were found with slight 
impairment of hearing. The value of 
prevention was emphasized and com- 
parisons were made between deafness 
in its incipient and advanced stages. 

In congratulating the Federation on 
its Conference, Dr. Fjelstad closed by 
saying: “This is a real challenge to 
those of us who are engaged in the ear, 
nose and throat work, and it will be 
especially a challenge to do still more 
for our patients.” 


DR. BOCK thought that the stage of 
incipiency was the most important one. 
“We are willing to bank all we have 
on the facts that deafness can be pre- 
vented in children; that it cannot be 
prevented and that it cannot be cured 
when it gets to the later stages of which 
Dr. Hays spoke.” 

Interest was expressed in Dr. Phillips’ 
Research Committee and the Western 
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Electric group-test audiometer. “Keep 
your eye on Dr. Phillips’ committee. It 
is the first ray of light that has come 
into the scientific side of the work that 
I have been trying to do in Rochester.” 


DR. PHILLIPS: I shall attempt to 
offer only a few suggestions regarding 
this valuable paper. Dr. Rypins is well 
qualified to define medical quacks. I 
don’t know why it is, but it seems to 
be a weakness of humanity and partic- 
ularly American humanity, that they 
like to be humbugged. You know Bar- 
num used to say that there was a 
sucker born every minute, and the 
people with failing hearing are no ex- 
ception to the rule. They do like to 
be humbugged and they get plenty of 
it. (Laughter.) I want to endorse the 
information which has been given by 
Dr. Rypins this morning. I hope that 
every person in this audience will secure 
a copy of his paper when it is printed 
and take its precepts to heart and make 
use of it, not only for himself but to 
carry the gospel cn this subject to 
others. I know just whom Dr. Rypins 
had in mind in one of his references. 
Just before I left my office I received 
a telegram from a well-known otologist 
in Winnipeg asking me to reply by 
telegram regarding one of his old 
friends and patients who was hopelessly 
deaf and who was at that time in New 
York ready to consult the individual 
who is referred to in Dr. Rypins’ paper. 
From the character of his advice this 
Winnipeg otologist was suspicious that 
he was a fraud. The otologist in Win- 
nipeg was right. But his patient was 
in New York just simply determined to 
go and consult this man, which meant 
separating himself from five hundred 
dollars to two thousand dollars, and 
returning to Winnipeg a sadder but a 
wiser man. These men never bother 
with poor people. If they are too poor 
to pay they never get any treatment 
from the quack. I can assure you that 


the amount of money that some of these 
men make is enormous. And another 
thing, when the person advertises that 
all deaf people may be relieved, yuu 
should be suspicious. They don’t char- 
acterize, they don’t differentiate between 
the degrees of deafness. It doesn’t make 
any difference to them how deaf pa- 
tients are or what kind of deafness it 
is. Their aim is to fleece their victims, 
Dr. Rypins has done a very wise thing, 
and your program committee has been 
very wise to bring this subject before 
you. I would not be very much afraid 
to mention the name of the man re- 
ferred to by Dr. Rypins, because in the 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing we have letters from individu- 
als over and over again, and over their 
own signature, who have been victim- 
ized by him. Another thing; you must 
remember that when people say they 
have been benefited by that type of 
treatment and you ask them how they 
know it, they say, “Well, the doctor 
tells me I hear 50 per cent better than 
I did before.” (Laughter.) There is al- 
ways a question of psychology in the 
case. I can take any one of you people, 
I am sure, any non-hearing person in 
this audience, and say to him, “Come 
to my office and I know I can make 
you hear better.” I can really make 
you think so and you will go away 
saying that I made you hear better. 
(Laughter.) You understand that if the 
otologists of this country chose to be 
dishonest they could treble their in- 
comes, but—they would have trouble 
with their consciences. It is the con- 
scienceless man who does this type of 
work, merely and solely for financial 
gain. I hope there will come, out of 
the reading of this paper and this dis- 
cussion, something that will be of real 
value to deafened people all over the 
world. 

DR. BERRY: I am going back on 


the doctors for a moment and will call 
on Miss Peck. 
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DISCUSSION 


MISS PECK (New York): I am not 
at all sure that a social worker has any 
place in this medical discussion. Dr. 
Phillips sometimes says to me, with a 
little twinkle: “You know that little pro- 
verb about fools, ... you know that 
‘fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread’.” However, I rejoice that these 
papers are giving us social workers 
some valuable information and we are 
going home with the prospect of adding 
to the authoritative papers to which 
we refer day by day in our work. Dr. 
Rypins, you know, is one of our New 
York officials, and we rely on him to 
give us all sorts of helpful information, 
not only facts, but also how to be cau- 
tious and keep out of trouble in dealing 
with them. I want to say that the 
New York League has already such a 
card index as Dr. Rypins has described. 
I want to ask the other New York 
organizations in Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Buffalo, to co-operate with us in 
referring cases to Dr. Rypins to get his 
advice, for he is always glad to give it. 


In regard to Dr. Hays’ remarkable 
paper, | am sure we can all place our- 
selves in one category or the other. 
So many people run around from one 
physician to another. I will give you a 
brief personal experience. When I was 
a young girl in the second categorical 
classification of ages which Dr. Hays 
refers to, the adolescent period, my 
people did the best they could for my 
hearing. They took me first to a throat 
man and next to one of the doubtful 
people—not approved by the members 
of the medical profession—and third to 
an eye man. I did not get to a bona 
fide otologist until I was 29 years of 
age and there was no hope of helping 
my hearing. I am perfectly sure, as I 
stand here with 80 per cent of my hear- 
ing gone, that with proper education in 
the laws of health as Dr. Hays has 
outlined them, I should never have lost 
more than 50 per cent. Now, please, 
in your work with young people remem- 
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ber that such cases are frequent. It is 
not necessary to be so fearfully deaf- 
ened. Dr. Phillips has given us golden 
words. Let us pull together and see 
if we cannot help ourselves and those 
people who are committed to our care, 
help them materially and constructively. 


MISS BALLAUF (Cincinnati) 
brought this message: “Admit your 
deafness and stop bluffing. You cannot 
hide it to save your soul. I do not 
mean that, by admitting that you are 
handicapped, you are going to be 
saved from all the pitfalls and embar- 
rassment, but it will help you.” Miss 
3allauf then told a little story about 
a mistake that she had made at a dinner 
party. The fact that she had learned to 
laugh over her own mistakes was a 
wonderful help to her. 


DR. PRATT (Minneapolis) believes 
that the laity can make the deaf realize 
their condition better than the doctors 
can. He told a story of one of his 
patients who fell into the hands of the 
quack spoken of in Dr. Rypins’ paper. 
In speaking of another case, he said: 
“I had a patient who was hard of 
hearing. She was going to buy some 
ear drums. [I asked her why doctors 
didn’t use them if they were any good, 
and she said: ‘Why, if the doctors 
used them, you wouldn’t have any more 
business.’ ” 

Dr. Pratt emphasized the value of 
treatment of deafness in its early 
stages, and agreed with Miss Ballauf 
that many of the troubles of the hard 
of hearing would be lessened by an ad- 
mission of their handicap. 


DR. HAYS: When it comes to a 
discussion of quacks there are two 
ways of looking at it. There is a quack 
in every community, because he wants 
to make money, and because there are 
a number of people who want to go to 
him for one reason or another. It does 
not make any difference whether he 
stands on the street corner and sells 
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some device or whether he puts a vibra- 
tor to your ear and says it will improve 
your hearing, he is bound to get some 
of your money. People go to a quack 
for a very human reason. Let us put 
it this way. You have a certain 
amount of money which you invest in 
A-1 securities. You don’t say anything 
to your friends about it. It is common 
sense for you to invest in A-1 securities 
and so you don’t have to talk about it. 
But a friend of yours comes along and 
tells you of a wonderful oil stock that 
you can buy for a dollar a share and 
gets you to buy a thousand shares. 
What is the first thing that you do? 
You inform more of your friends that 
you have bought a wonderful stock in 
oil that is going to make you lots of 
You don’t know whether it is 


money. 
any good or not. You do this for two 
reasons. The first is because you like 


to help your friends and the second is 
because you don’t want to be the only 
sucker. (Laughter.) That is human. 
And the same thing is true when it 
comes to the recommendation of a quack. 
The average individual who goes to a 
quack for treatment doesn’t wait until 
he sees if he improves him. He goes 
once or twice and begins to tell all of 
his friends so that if there is any come- 
back he can say to them, “Well, you 
went to him, too.” When I talk about 
this I have in mind particularly one 
individual who has treated a number 
of deafened patients for the last five 
or six years with remarkably success- 
ful results to himself, that is, financially. 
It started through 2 patient of mine in 
New York City, who is quite deaf and 
whose husband was hopelessly deaf. 
This girl happened to be a nervous, 
more or less hysterical person, and 
after she was treated once or twice 
by this man she came back and informed 
all the community that she had been 
absolutely cured. I don’t know whether 
she was improved or not, but I know 
she got loads of patients to go to this 
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doctor who has never been able to do 
anything for her husband who was 
hopelessly deaf. It is impossible to 
solve this problem. You may be able 
to eliminate the quacks that are here 
now, but others will take their place. 
Although we have mentioned one or 
referred to one this morning, there are 
dozens and dozens of men that we have 
in mind at the present time who are 
working upon people just as hard as 
they know how. A few years ago one 
of these presented a paper before the 
state society and after his paper had 
been read, Dr. Phillips got up and 
made some remarks which showed very 
definitely what he thought of this man 
and his work. This man threatened to 
sue Dr. Phillips for his remarks, 
Whether his paper was published or not 
I don’t know. but there is no question 
about his being able to get hold of 
hundreds of patients by a method of 
treatment which is absolutely ridiculous. 

There is one way that we can beat the 
quacks at the present time and that is 
by local legislation or local influence for 
legislation. In other words, if every 
person in this room would get hold of 
his assemblyman or senator in his home 
district and put the matter before him 
the way you have heard it brought up 
at this meeting, we might get legisla- 
tion passed to eliminate these people 
from practicing. We who have been 
working on legislative matters for years 
realize that the amount of legal punish- 
ment to these men is so little in com- 
parison with the amount of harm that 
they do that it does not influence them 
at all. It reminds me of a certain man 
who was advertising throughout the 
United States that he was a specialist in 
certain forms of mental diseases and a 
specialist in psycho-analysis. A friend 
cf mine who knows him asked him, 
“How can you be a specialist in that? 
You have never had a common school 
education.” And he said: “That doesn’t 
make any difference, come up to the 
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office and I can show you.” And he 
went to his office and he showed him 
piles of correspondence from individuals 
all over the world, most of them intelli- 
gent men and women, so this man 
friend of mine said: “How do you do 
that?” He said: “Why, it is easy. 
They want to be fooled and I am here 
to fool them.” 

And that is the state of affairs in our 
dealing with quacks as far as hearing 
is concerned. The sad part of it is, if 
you are able to, if you can afford to 
pay them, that is bad enough, but it is 
worse still when they get hold of poor 
people who can’t afford to pay. I read 
Dr. Rypins’ paper at home and I heard 
it this morning, and I am going to read 
it when it comes out in print. I hope 
it made the same impression on all of 
you. 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 
who is doing scientific research in con- 
nection with the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories, has consented to take charge 
of our research committee work under 
Dr. Phillips’ chairmanship. Dr. Fletcher 
will now tell us about 


HOW AN ELECTRICAL HEARING 
AID WORKS 

DR. HARVEY FLETCHER (New 
York City): I am certainly pleased 
to meet with you again. Last year 
was my first introduction to this society. 
I am sure that in one year’s time I 
have learned a great deal about your 
problems, now I can say our problems. 
They have aided us in our research work 
in giving us new ideas. Before taking 
up the regular topic as announced, I 
should like to make one or two com- 
ments upon the papers which have 
been given today. 

One of the means, it seems to me, to 
eliminate the quack from practice is 
to have accurate measurements of hear- 
ing. I say that because of some of the 
experiences we have been having. A 
lady who is fairly well-to-do and who 
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has been all over the country trying to 
obtain some relief from her deafened 
condition, came to New York for treat- 
ment. She has been to a_ specialist 
eight times in the last two years. In- 
asmuch as I happened to know her 
very well, I asked her to call in each 
time and let us make an accurate audio- 
gram of her hearing. She would have 
been continually improving in her hear- 
ing if it had not been for the fact that 
each time the audiometer showed ex- 
actly the same thing. (Applause.) So 
it is a fact that we can deceive ourselves 
even when we are trying our hardest 
to make accurate judgment tests. We 
can deceive ourselves as to how little 
or how much we hear actually and 
physically. With a physical measuring 
device we can measure accurately the 
degree of hearing, and after treatment 
it can be measured again, thus deter- 
mining whether the treatment is giving 
You will have 
complete evidence. It seems to me 
that it is a good way of eliminating 
people who are treating hard of hearing 
people and telling them they are hear- 
ing better, to have some accurate means, 
some visible indication of the actual 
measurement of their hearing. As Dr. 
Phillips and Dr. Bock pointed out, we 
have been trying to develop something 
for testing school children. Supple- 
menting what Dr. Phillips has said, we 
have been trying out two or three 
methods in the last two weeks, in some 
of our large cities, with some little 
success in making accurate measure- 
ments of hearing. I took the time 
from my regular work and spent a week 
in the public schools to see just what 
could be done in the testing of school 
children, in the way of speed, economy 
of time and money. I found it easy to 
obtain the co-operation of the teachers 
for they were very much interested. 
The co-operation of the pupils in the 
school was also a very simple matter, 
because they, too, were interested, 
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Whenever there is anything mechanical 
or something different from their reg- 
ular routine they become immediately 
enthused. I noted the time for making 
the test with the proper set-up of appa- 
ratus, and with the proper organization 
and found that one hundred of those 
school children could be tested in an 
hour and an accurate number assigned, 
which represents the hearing for each 
one. (Applause.) It seems to me at that 
rate a survey of all the children in the 
United States can readily be made 
periodically if the work is organized 
properly ; and an actual numerical figure 
representing the hearing of each school 
child would be available. Then we 
would have some basis to work on 
much more tangible than we have had 
in the past. In this particular school 
there were a thousand school children 
and we tested them all in three days 
and obtained a numerical figure for 
their hearing. Of course there were 
some so hard of hearing that any test 
would show it, some as low as 40 or 
50 per cent. They were handicapped 
and everyone knew they were hard of 
hearing. There were about six or 
seven in this school that would have 
been caught by the ordinary tests, and 
about 25 or 30 whose hearing would 
not have been detected unless by fairly 
accurate means. There were those who 
are starting to lose their hearing, and 
if they are given proper treatment, 
many cases, as was pointed out today, 
can probably be saved from being 
hard of hearing later on in life. That 
is off from the subject I was to talk 
to you about. 

Dr. Berry asked me to talk to you for 
a little while today about “How an 
Electrical Hearing Aid Works.” You 
probably would like to know why it 
so often does not work. (Laughter.) 
Because it has been in the past and is 
still a very difficult thing to make hear- 
ing aids which are adequate and at the 
same time small and convenient, and 
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which actually operate properly ana 
give you satisfaction. You all are, I 
hope, hearing very well in this system 
now because you have very favorable 
conditions here. I am talking very 
close to a microphone and a large am- 
plifier is magnifying the sound. Prob- 
ably you are wondering how such good 
results are obtained. We have taken 
all the necessary precautions to make 
the speech come over the way it is 
spoken and to do that requires a lot 
of apparatus. You don’t want to carry 
around the truck-load of apparatus 
that is upstairs in order to be able to 
hear. So the problem of producing an 
adequate aid is not only one of knowing 
how to reproduce speech properly, but 
it is one of knowing how to design and 
connect apparatus which is_ practical 
to use. That is a very difficult problem 
and a number of concerns are working 
with greater or less success on it. I will 
not discuss that phase of the problem 
further here. What I want to say to 
you today is something about the fun- 
damental principles involved when 
speech is picked up by a hearing aid 
and transferred to the receiver. There 
are two or three elements to the tele- 
phone system. There is the transmitter 
which is the thing that picks up the 
sound. Then there is the receiver which 
fits onto the ear and finally the wires, 
batteries and amplifiers which connect 
the transmitter and receiver together. 
Now, you wonder how it is that the 
waves are picked up by the transmitter, 
magnified and delivered to the ear 
through a little wire. Some of you 
may be more or less familiar with what 
takes place, but if I had the time it 
might be interesting to go back to the 
invention of the telephone, because it 
has a very interesting and important 
bearing upon this organization. As 
you all know, Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell was the inventor of the telephone. 
His invention was largely due to his 
anxiety and his zeal in doing research 
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work for aiding the hard of hearing, 
both in teaching them how to speak 
and enabling them to hear, and in that 
research he stumbled—I should not say 
stumbled, because it was fairly well 
planned research work, but it was really 
an accident that he happened to get the 
right combination which afterwards 
produced the telephone. So the tele- 
phone originated, you see, with the 
teachers of the deaf. After many years 
the telephone company: has finally de- 
cided to come back and try to develop 
the thing that Mr. Bell was originally 
trying to do for aiding the hard of 
hearing. (Applause. ) 


Now, I want to say just a word fur- 
ther about these pictures. They show 
just what happens when the speech 
goes out of the mouth into the trans- 
mitter and the electrical currents are 
generated and sent along the wire to 
the receiver and there the electrical 
currents are again reproduced in the 
vibrations which come out and enter 
the ear so that without further intro- 
duction we will look at the pictures 
and I think they will be self-explana- 
tory inasmuch as they are full of nota- 
tions that you can follow. (Slides,— 
dark room.) ) 


DR. BERRY: I am sure you have 
all enjoyed this and that you may have 
an opportunity later to thank Dr. 
Fletcher. We will now adjourn until 
8 o'clock tonight. 


Whereupon the meeting adjourned. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 
EVENING SESSION 


Th meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Berry at 8 P. M. 


DR. BERRY: The first speaker this 
evening will be our hard-working friend, 
Dr. Newhart. Then Miss May E. 
Bryne will talk to us. 
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THE DIAGNOSTIC EAR CLINIC IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Horace Newnart, M. D. 
May E. BryNe 


DR. NEWHART: Paramount among 
the declared purposes of this organiza- 
tion are the prevention of deafness and 
the conservation of hearing. The object 
of this paper is to briefly point out one 
of the most effective agencies at our com- 
mand for the accomplishment of these 
ends, that is, the diagnostic school clinic 
—a factor which as yet exists in the con- 
crete in but few of our larger cities, 
but which soon, let us hope, will be a 
recognized necessity in all of our pro- 
gressive educational institutions, begin- 
ning with the public school. 


Prevention, rather than cure, is today 
the great objective of all sociological 
and medical effort. In no department 
of preventive medicine have we been 
more backward or unsuccessful than in 
combating deafness. The truth of this 
assertion is borne out by the sad testi- 
monial of more than three million hard 
of hearing individuals in our country. 
The reasons for the poor results thus 
far attained in the conservation of hear- 
ing include the following: 


1. The ear, as a special sense organ, 
may suffer extensive deterioration with- 
out the knowledge of the individual or 
his friends. This is due to the fact that, 
originally, we possess an acuteness of 
hearing far in excess of the demands 
of civilized life. 

2. An examination of the hearing ap- 
paratus to determine a slight degree of 
hearing loss, which would point out the 
need of timely treatment, is difficult and 
has been too often regarded by the 
average physician as too time-consum- 
ing and not worth while. 

3. There has existed, traditionally, a 
widespread fallacy among the laity and, 
very unfortunately, among physicians 
as well, that little can be done to pre- 
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vent or to arrest deterioration of the 
organ of hearing. 

4. From these facts there has long 
existed a deplorable lack of interest 
in the subject of ear disease, as com- 
pared with other bodily disorders. 

Modern otology, however, teaches 
emphatically that probably eighty per 
cent of the diseases of the ear, which 
result ultimately in serious hearing loss, 
are either entirely preventable or sus- 
ceptible of arrest. The one outstanding 
problem in the prevention of deafness is 
the early detection in the individual of 
the presence of conditions which may 
lead to ear disease. In many cases the 
most important evidence is a relatively 
slight hearing loss—one of such small 
degree as to be detected only by a most 
careful examination. This incipient 
deafness entirely escapes the notice of 
the individual unless it is accompanied 
by other symptoms, such as pain, head 
noises or discharge. Naturally, these 
early stages of deterioration of the or- 
gan of hearing are entirely overlooked 
or ignored until many years later they 
reach such a degree of severity that 
they become an annoyance or incon- 
venience. Then it is often too late to 
hope for much in the way of cure. 

The great opportunity for preventing 
deafness by the detection of incipient 
cases among large numbers of individ- 
uals exists especially during the school 
age, when vast numbers of our popu- 
lation are brought together under intel- 
ligent supervision during eight or nine 
months of the year. Under our modern 
methods of medical inspection in our 
schools the individuals of this large 
army of our future citizens are carefully 
scrutinized with regard to their health 
requirements. Measures to determine 
the acuity of vision and to conserve the 
sight are most successfully carried out 
in the majority of our communities. 
In twenty of our states there exist laws 
requiring the examination of the ears of 
all school children. But, from the 
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physical difficulties involved in the 
proper making of such examinations, 
the results are practically negligtbte, 
so far as either the prevention of deaf- 
ness or the conservation of hearing are 
concerned. The ear examination in our 
public schools, when it is made at all, 
is carried out chiefly to determine 
whether or not a child’s hearing is so 
bad as to demand specialized instruc- 
tion in order to continue his education. 
No attempt is ordinarily made to detect 
a slight hearing loss which, if neglected 
during childhood, often leads to serious 
impairment in adult life. An adequate 
examination for all pupils to determine 
the presence of incipient disease has al- 
ways demanded so much of skill, effort, 
time and money as to be impracticable. 
It has been attempted on a large scale 
in but few instances, when surveys have 
been made of large groups for scien- 
tific study. 

Today we are entering upon what 
promises to be a new era in otology. 
Largely through the untiring efforts of 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher and his associates, 
backed by the generosity and extensive 
facilities of the research laboratories 
of the Western Electric Company and 
the Bell Telephone Company, new prac- 
tical methods of accurately measuring 
and recording hearing loss, even in a 
slight degree, have been devised and 
perfected. It is only a matter of a 
short time when these methods will be 
generally available and it will be possi- 
ble for groups of school children to be 
accurately examined simultaneously at 
relatively small cost. 


In consequence of this advance our 
great hope of most successfully pre- 
venting deafness lies in the diagnostic 
ear clinic as it may be developed chiefly 
in our public schools. Except in a 
very few communities, in which a cred- 
itable beginning has been made, the 
field is wide open. Conceived in its 
ideal form, which is attainable in all 
of our larger cities, the school diagnostic 
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ear clinic will constitute an important 
division of the organized health service 
of the school system. It will have as its 
consulting director an enthusiastically 
interested oto-laryngologist. Under his 
direction, through medical examiners 
and the school nurse, there will be 
made, first of all, a general survey of 
all pupils to determine the acuity of 
hearing and the presence of any exist- 
ing disease of the upper respiratory 
tract which might be a factor in pro- 
ducing ear disease. All pupils found 
to be defective in any way will be seg- 
regated from the normal children and 
will be given a detailed examination 
in the school clinic. This should be so 
well equipped and adequately manned 
as to make possible a thorough exam- 
ination. The ear clinic is best conducted 
in connection with other special school 
clinics administered by school authori- 
ties. After the general survey has been 
made, each new pupil on admission is 
examined as to his ears as a part of his 
general physical examination. Every 
pupil is subjected to a later examination 
during his school life as often as may 
be indicated by his health record. All 
pupils, in our opinion, should have a 
test of the acuity of hearing at least 
once in two years. The diagnosis, to- 
gether with the recommendations as to 
treatment are to be transmitted to the 
parents through the usual channels. 
We have advisedly used the term 
“diagnostic school clinic” for we firmly 
believe that in many communities the 
duties of the school clinic should termi- 
nate with the making of a diagnosis 
and pointing out the need of treatment. 
This is especially true in cities in which 
there already exist adequate agencies 
for the care of patients of this class. 
It would be manifestly unfair to the 
physicians of any given city for the 
school authorities to encroach upon the 
private practice of a competent prac- 
titioner of medicine. The disposition 
of those patients who for financial rea- 
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sons, would be neglected if left to the 
private practitioner, is a delicate ques- 
tion in many instances and calls for 
the exercise of tact and wisdom. So far 
as possible, the school clinic must al- 


ways have first in mind the welfare of 


its afflicted dependents. It should never 
fail, however, to seek the co-operation 
of the medical profession, who are al- 
ways ready to generously meet the re- 
quirements of the needy. 

The principles of the diagnostic ear 
clinic, as they have to do with the 
prevention of deafness and the conser- 


vation of hearing, are successfully 
workable with modifications, in all 


schools, even in those in rural commu- 
nities. The methods for effectively 
testing the hearing acuity are being so 
simplified that they may be applied by 
the school nurse or the teacher when 
there is no medical examiner. It is 
only necessary that the teacher’s inter- 
est in the work be sufficiently aroused. 
Having ascertained the presence of im- 
paired hearing in a given case, her 
appeal to the nearest medical man 
should be enough tc initiate the neces- 
sary steps to bring relief. 

The functions of the school clinic 
for some time to come must include an 
educational campaign for the conserva- 
tion of hearing. The need of carefully 
made periodic examination of hearing 
acuity must be so effectively impfessed 
upon the public by the medical exam- 
iners, school nurses, teachers and even 
pupils, that all the people, heretofore 
almost hopelessly indifferent, shall have 
enthusiastically grasped the idea. The 
ultimate and ideal result will be that 
every individual will expect and demand 
an annual examination of his hearing 
apparatus in connection with a general 
physical examination in order that he 
may keep himself in all ways most fit 
for the big responsibilities of life. 

The diagnostic ear clinic in our public 
schools will become a working reality 
as the members of this Federation and 
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others of like mind will point out the 


benefits which must result from _ its 
successtul operation throughout the 
country. 


MISS BRYNE*: Through the efforts 
of Dr. Horace Newhart in cooperation 
with the school authorities, Minneapolis 
has tried out this year an experimental 
plan for an ear clinic in connection with 
its public school system. 

We have only made a beginning but, I 
believe, a good one. 

The clinic, as its name signifies, is de- 
signed for diagnostic purposes only; 
simply to detect conditions in the pupil 
which would lead to diseases of the 
ear, thereby causing deafness. As many 
of you already know, the otologists of 
today believe that much of the deafness 
among adults could have been prevented 
if taken in time. The clinic is therefore 
a measure of prevention. 

We had planned to have at least one 
thousand public school children tested 
before the close of school but for various 
reasons we have been delayed. Only 
children nine years or over were tested, 
thereby eliminating the uncertainty of 
correct response in young children. We 
were able to test about 400 of the thou- 
sand cases desired. 195 cases were 
tested by Dr. Carl Fyjelstad using the 
whisper voice and the 20-foot watch 
tests. Of this number 124 had normal 
hearing. 71 were found to have defec- 
tive hearing. Of the 71 with defective 
hearing, 34 were defective in one ear, 27 
of the 34 only slightly and 7 moderately 
affected. 37 were defective in both ears. 
Of the 37 cases, 13 were slightly, 18 
moderately, and 6 seriously affected, 
making about 15% having definitely de- 
fective hearing. Because of unavoidable 
noises in and about the school building, 
it is very difficult to test by this method. 
Time is also a factor. The remainder of 
the 400 cases or 205 were tested by 
means of the group method making use 


*Director of Special Day Schools, Minnea- 
polis. 
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of the phonograph audiometer. This 
apparatus arrived too late to permit a 
report on the results. However, enough 
has been done to prove that the work 
is worth doing. We are planning to 
continue the examinations with the 
children attending summer school and 
to establish a permanent diagnostic ear 
clinic in connection with the public 
schools of Minneapolis. 

The plan of procedure is to be as 
follows: the otologist in charge of the 
clinic plans to hold first of all a series 
of meetings with principals and teachers 
that they may be informed about the 
work of the clinic and that their in- 
terest and cooperation may be obtained 
as well as their powers of observation 
increased. We, as teachers, are still too 
much intent upon subject matter and 
give too little attention to the child as a 
human being. Although I believe, as a 
class, we have improved wonderfully in 
this direction the past ten years. 

The second step in the work will be a 
demonstration of the method of  pro- 
cedure before the school physicians, that 
they may give the group preliminary 
tests. By means of the phonograph 
audiometer a group of twelve children 
may be tested at the same time. 

The phonograph audiometer was in- 
vented by Dr. Harvey Fletcher and his 
associates. It was used in Minneapolis 
through the courtesy of the Western 
Electric Company. 

The phonograph audiometer is self- 
explanatory. Twelve individual ear 
phones are connected with the audiometer 
which in turn is connected with the 
phonograph. Numbers are repeated at 
regular intervals; the children write the 
numbers as they hear them. At the 
close of the test all papers are collected 
and scored. From this group, children 
needing individual audiometer and _ tun- 
ing fork tests are selected. By means 
of this plan, children having normal ear 
conditions are eliminated, thereby saving 
time and money. 

The findings will be reported to the 
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Department of Hygiene of the Public 
Schools which in turn will refer all 
cases in need of more careful and ex- 
pert diagnosis, to the clinic. The school 
nurse will do the follow-up work and 
arrange for appointments at the ear 
clinic. Parents will then be notified of 
any serious ear condition present and 
treatment advised but not given. Each 
family is, by this plan, free to consult 
the physician of its choice. 

The ear clinic office is located in the 
Out-Patient Department of Lymanhurst 
Hospital, a children’s hospital which is 
affiliated with the Minneapolis General 
Hospital. A number of other clinics 
such as skin, heart, lung, orthopedic, and 
child guidance, are already located in 
the same building, which makes it very 
convenient for every one concerned. 

Under the plan as outlined, it will be 
possible to make a survey of the entire 
school system during a school year, or 
at the most, in two years. After that 
has been accomplished it will be com- 
paratively easy to test all new pupils 
annually. 

You, who are deafened, will be able 
to appreciate most what this will mean 
to the future citizens of this city. We 
are said to be living in the age of pre- 
vention. We are constantly making use 
of preventive measures, safety measures, 
the thrift habit, health measures, etc. 
All these measures are being put into 
practice for the protection of life under 
the most favorable conditions. 

In public school work we aim to give 
the children correct habits of speech in 
the kindergarten. This past year we 
concentrated on the children of kinder- 
garten and first and second grades for 
speech correction work—a _ preventive 
measure. Children all through the pri- 
mary grades are being taught to think 
on their feet and to express themselves. 
This is done to prevent the feeling of 
fear and embarrassment that so often 
overtakes the adult of today when called 
upon for a public speech. We take the 
deafened child at the age of four years 
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in school believing that it is best to take 
him at an early age before bad habits 
are formed. Scores of other preventive 
measures, health measures—many of 
them, are being enforced but the ears 
have been neglected. Much more work 
has been done for those with poor vision. 
It has been easier to test eyes than ears. 
Because of the difficulties arising in 
making an accurate examination of the 
ears and because of the expense of ex- 
pert advice, the work has been deferred 
—as a public school measure. 

We haven’t done much in Minnea- 
polis as yet but we have made a good 
beginning and many times that is more 
than half the battle. We shall be able 
to tell more about the feasibility of the 
plan a year hence. I am glad that I am 
to have the privilege of working on it 
during the year that is to come. 


(Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, of 
Detroit, then presented a paper on “An 
Education to Meet the Deafened Child’s 
Needs.” It is a matter of deep regret 
that the paper was not received in time 
for publication. ) 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Norval Pierce had 
hoped to meet with us this year. As 
he could not do so, Dr. Theobald will 
present the report on work for hard of 
hearing children in Chicago. 


REPORT ON THE CONDITIONS 
OF HEARING IN SIX CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr. Norvat H. Pierce and 
Dr. JoHN THEOBALD 


Three years have passed since the 
League began the otologic examination 
of the pupils of the Chicago Public 
Schools. In 1922 a survey was made 
of the Sumner School, the report of 
which was read before this organization 
in Toledo. It was clearly evident at 
that time that this work should continue. 
The long interval between that survey 
and the recent one was unavoidable so 


far as the Chicago League for the Hard 
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of Hearing is concerned. With their 
usual persistence, supported by high 
ideals based on a definite knowledge of 
the need of this work, the officials of the 
League gained the consent of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education to make addi- 
tional surveys. This survey was financed 
by the League and under the direction 
of Dr. Norval H. Pierce. Six schools 
have been surveyed. 


Our method consisted of the whisper 
test at 20 feet. Those not hearing at 
20 feet were Politzerized and the whisper 
test repeated. If there was no improve- 
ment the pupil was tested with the 
forks. The membrana tympani were 
examined in each case, together with the 
tonsils and adenoids. 


A notable improvement over the first 
survey in 1922 was the fact that the 
teachers in each school were instructed 
how to make the whisper test. Miss 
Susan Murphy of the League gave this 
instruction to the teachers under our 
direction. This change enabled us to go 
through the schools much quicker, sav- 
ing time and money, as well as reducing 
to a minimum disturbance of the school 
routine. It may be said here that if 
circumstances permitted no more to be 
done it would be far better to continue 
these whisper tests by the teachers and 
follow up the children selected in order 
to see that they were further examined 
and treated. The disadvantages of this 
method are, first: the teachers select 
about 50% more children than show 
pathology. This is unavoidable. Sec- 
ond, the League would have no records. 
However, it is something to think about 
in the event a system such as we are 
using at present cannot be permanently 
instituted. 


After the teachers selected the chil- 
dren for examination we entered the 
schools and repeated the whisper test. 
There were 17,538 examined by the 
teachers in the six schools surveyed. 
655 or 8.7% 
teachers. 


were selected by _ the 
On re-examination by us, 271 
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or 3.6% were selected. 


The question 
arises here as to why such a difference, 


384, should exist. The answer is that it 
is very difficult to make a whisper test 
and be sure that when there is no re- 
sponse the child does or does not hear. 
The teachers took it for granted that 
the children did not hear and _ listed 
them. This was the proper thing to do, 
since it is far better to err on the side 
of selecting too many than to miss real 
cases. We have repeatedly found in 
making this test that when we started 
at 20 feet and received no response, 
we approached the child to within 2 to 
5 feet and then went back to 20 feet 
and received prompt answers. This was 
most apparent in schools attended by 
colored children. Such cases are either 
day-dreaming or lacking in intelligence. 
This view was often corroborated by the 
teachers whose classes they attended. It 
would not be amiss to have some of these 
cases turned over to the Child Study 
Department, or at least be subject to 
the special observation of the teachers 
who have them in charge. 


Reference to the chart before you 
will show details of our findings. You 
see the attendance, number selected by 
the teachers, and the number selected by 
us under the various diagnostic headings. 


In the first group we have 93 cases 
or 1.2% of Tubo-tympanal Catarrh, 
Mild. For this group we _ selected 
cases that ranged from barely hearing 
the whisper test at 20 feet to hearing 
at 10 or 12 feet or less. The Mem- 
brana Tympani showed only minor 
changes evidencing various degrees of 
retraction. Many appeared normal. All 
of these cases improved on_ inflation. 
Tonsils and adenoids were noted and 
recommendations made for removal in 
many of them. 


It is this type of case, usually un- 
noticed, which we are anxious to find. 
Usually inflation or the removal of 
the tonsils and adenoids restores them 
to normalcy. If neglected, fixation of 
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the ossicular chain may occur resulting 
in a permanent defect for which oto- 
logists can da very little. It is safe to 
say there are at least 6,000 such cases 
throughout the Chicago public school 
system. 

In the second group, Tubo-tympanal 
Catarrh, Plastic, Advanced, we have 66 
cases. Most of these have a more ob- 
vious hearing defect. The whisper test 
ranged from contact upward. We find 
here marked changes in the drum head, 
such as retraction, thickening, etc. The 
tuning forks reveal an elevation of the 
low tone limit with a lessened positive 
Rinne, or some a negative Rinne. From 
this group we selected six with the 
diagnosis of Stapes Fixation, that is, 
cases who did not improve on inflation. 
You see them under that heading along 
with seven running-ear cases. These 
six children, in our opinion, should 
spend part time, at least, in a class for 
lip-reading. In the meantime efforts 
should be made to improve them by 
treatment along the well established lines. 
We had the Mastoids of 15 of this class 
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showed arrested or undeveloped Mas- 
toids. Seven were without a history of 
discharge from either ear. This is a 
significant fact. We believe it has been 
proven that the defective ears in these 
patients are not always due to tonsils or 
adenoids, but that there is a defective 
development which occurs in the ‘first 
5 years of life which predisposes these 
children to various pathological condi- 
tions of the ears. 


There are 42 cases with discharging 
ears. It is possible that some escaped 
our notice, for the reason that a child 
with running ears may hear the whisper 
test at 20 feet. Seven cases with bilat- 
eral discharging ears did not improve 
after cleansing the ears and _ inflation. 
This, together with the tuning-fork find- 
ings, led to a diagnosis of Stapes Fixa- 
tion and are included under that heading. 

It is apparent that these cases should 
spend at least part time in lip-reading. 
Treatment can be given along with this 
instruction with the view of stopping 
the discharge and overcoming the con- 
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It is a question whether or not a 
child with bilateral discharging ears 
should spend part time at lip-reading 
even though the fixation does not exist. 
It appears to us, knowing that adults 
with such a history since childhood are 
in most cases hard of hearing and that 
they would be better off if they were 
lip-readers. If we could be sure that 
the parents would see that the child had 
regular treatment and would follow in- 
structions, we might be inclined to sug- 
gest that lip-reading be omitted. How- 
ever, experience has taught us this is 
not the tendency of most parents. 

Among the seven cases with a diag- 
nosis of partial nerve degeneration, four 
were found in which this condition was 
advanced. Lip-reading instruction was 
recommended for this latter number. 

The 63 cerumen cases comprise a 
group which offer a more cheerful prog- 
nosis. Syringing the ears and drying 
usually suffices. One precaution must 
be observed, however; in a child very 
hard of hearing there is apt to be some 
trouble behind the cerumen and_ this 
must be looked for. 


The total of 271 or 3.6% of the at- 
tendance in the six schools represents 
the true condition in the six schools as 
we found it. We believe this is the 
minimum number, as we have excluded 
the questionable or border-line cases. 
As there are about 400,000 school chil- 
dren in Chicago, 3.6% would give us 
14,400 cases suffering from some form 
of ear disease. To detect them and to 
treat them or give them special educa- 
tion, whatever is indicated, is a laudable 
purpose for which your organization 
cannot be too highly praised. 


We estimate, taking the 20 cases who 
have been advised to spend part time 
at lip-reading as a basis, there are 1,000 
such children in our school system. 
This is quite enough to have a special 
school, which should be one of the 
finest of its kind. Sixty-six children 
were absent. Probably 40% of this 
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number have some ear defect. This 
would further increase our percentage. 


DISCUSSION 

MR. W. F. WEBSTER (Minneap- 
olis) spoke of the advantages Minneap- 
olis (with the help of the State of Min- 
nesota) offered to its handicapped chil- 
dren. “Certainly health is a very fun- 
damental thing in happiness—absolutely 
essential—and we cannot spend money 
to any better advantage in any kind of 
work than in the endeavor to prevent 
any kind of handicap coming upon 
little children which would increase eco- 
nomic burdens upon the community 
afterwards. Surely this is our job in 
every school in the United States, to 
prevent children becoming handicapped 
if it can be done.” 


DR. HARRINGTON (Director of 
Hygiene, Minneapolis) praised the work 
of the doctors (both men and women) 
who were serving the public school 
children without pay. He said that the 
equipment for Dr. Newhart’s clinic had 
arrived and invited the conference dele- 
gates to see it. “We have 80,000 school 
children and even Dr. Newhart, with 
his good heart, is going to be quite 
busy.” 


(Mr. Sergius Grace, of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, then gave a demon- 
stration of the workings of an artificial 
larynx. ) 


Adjournment followed, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 9 A. M. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by 
Dr. Berry, who declared a quorum to 
be present. 


In the absence of the recording sec- 
retary, Miss Timberlake, the minutes 
of the previous annual meeting were 
read by the corresponding secretary, 
Miss Peck. 











BUSINESS 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING. 


Held in the Auditorium of the Medical 
Society Building of the District of 
Columbia, Thursday, June 4, 
1924 


The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Dr. Harold Hays, at 
9.30 A. M. 

The minutes of the annual meeting of 
1923 and the report of the treasurer 
were read and approved. 

Miss Spofford, Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing nominations: Dr. Gordon Berry 
to succeed himself; Mr. S. W. Childs 
to succeed himself; Dr. Harold Hays 
to succeed himself; Dr. Charles W. 
Richardson, of Washington, D. C., to 
succeed Dr. Harold Walker, of Boston; 
Miss J. B. Timberlake to succeed her- 
self. Upon a motion duly seconded, 
the nominations of the committee were 
made unanimous, and the Secretary 
was instructed to cast one ballot in 
their favor. 

Mrs. A. L. Drum, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, offered three 
resolutions: (1) thanking the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia for 
their courtesy in allowing the Federa- 
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tion to use its auditorium for the Con- 
ference meeting; (2) thanking the 
Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
and the Volta Bureau for their kindness 
and hospitality ; (3) thanking the Globe 
Phone Manufacturing Company, the 
Dictograph Products Corporation and 
the Western Electric Company for their 
generosity in furnishing, and care in 
maintaining, the hearing devices in- 
stalled in the meeting hall. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

A report from the ‘Committee on 
Industrial Research for the Vocational 
Education of the Deafened, prepared 
by Miss Valeria D. McDermott, Chair- 
man, was read and approved. 

Invitations from the Minneapolis 
League and the Los Angeles League, 
for the Conference of 1925, were read 
by Dr. Hays, and a request from the 
Buffalo League, to be accepted as a cun- 
stituent body, was presented. 

There being no further business to 
come before the meeting, adjournment 
followed. 

JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, 

Recording Secretary. 


Upon motion by Mr. Smith, seconded 
by Dr. Bock, the minutes were ap- 
proved. 


The Treasurer’s Report was read as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


General Fund: 


On hand, June ist, 1924—in bank........... 
Petty cael tm. OMeh ne 


Special Fund, now combined with General Fund 


Receipts: 


Dues from Constituent bodies................. 
Dues from imdividuals............................ 


Contributions 


Founder’s membership of Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Interest on bank deposit...................-.-..--.-. 
Income from investments.......................------ 


$ 154.93 
gar § 


164.30 





482.69. $ 646.99 


1,030.00 
1,509.00 
3,878.00 
5,000.00 
31.80 
258.00 


Reimbursement from constituent bodies for sums 


spent on banners and arm-bands....... 
Sale of proceudings...<5-............. 


Tote Crete sks 


11,981.30 11,981.30 


12,628.29 
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Disbursements: 





WV aabanaton: Comer eQOe a iicc..scceccicnssackicescsingevssacestuasseses 581,21 
Stationery, printing, postage... ee 369.20 
EERE SILA eae eee, Serene ae 116.48 
Telephone and telegraph................................-cccsececceceeeeees 17.50 
Printing proceedings of Washington Conference........ 520.70 
eS eee LOR Ss MO eee ee 1,580.47 
RNID | instsiinweniniactifeciatinsiidettipicncitiacpiantlnininpuaieioninmienia 389.61 
CECE PITS onc sssasiiccsciesnsassnoscessiens pcansuitsomeasseeclateseaceanen 99.60 
TORII a vcnsiciscececactiintnnsnnnspadnronccnsanmmicadeiansiacaccwobopdlpecsiecane 324.35 
Accrued interest on bomnds.................ceecesseeeeeeseeeeeees 36.70 
Rent of safety deposit DOX............. ec eeeeeceeceeeeeeeees 10.00 
Expenses paid for this conference....................-........--- 70.93 
Transferred to Endowment Fund (Mrs. Porter's 
COMPETITOR) anaes cies cvtegccessnrscteresonsscuitwovesnocessntnenesntons 5,000.00 9,116.75 
Cash on hand, June 18th, 1925—in bank.................... 3,489.11 
PORE CART Sta KIC ssc cecnanvieeosesinspnnsnneedchsaessncstonnecteniensoenes 22.43 3,511.54 
To balance ..... sepa cafe ploiiepeeboeenentesandeenaecossianghenssoheste $12,628.29 
Endowment Fund: 
On hand June Ist, 1924, in bank... 2. 200.00 200.00 
Receipts: 
Transferred from General Fund (Mrs. Porter’s 
Cn aaa 5,000.00 
Contributions— 
Mr: and Mrs. S, W. Childs.............................. 2,000.00 
| ie 6 Se: |: a ce err 1,000.00 8,000.00 
$8,200.00 
Transfers to Investment Account for 200 shares of 
General Electric Sp. sStock........:.-..ciccossoce-seovessnsertene 2,000.00 
$4,000.00 par value American Gas & Electric Co. 
OS NS AE SS ONC NENA ROTTEN. AoE 3,820.00 
2,600 par value Southwestern Power & Light Co. 
TI iiss cowcuisd Seetoastee eee ne Mid thas te patiea ban gilenoamworeupecen 2,366.00 8,186.00 
Cash balance belonging to Endowment Fund in 
BNE a cde avetisbn ceentes cotstemceptaxcaloiiesaniianiyh Levene eaasaty cies 14.00 14.00 8,200.09 
Simplified Cash Statement for Year: 
All money on hand June ist, 1925, in bank................ 837.62 
PRR mn WARS Uns a nai oases sassectoss css 9.37 846.99 
Receipts: 
cee te, een Ea ae Oe ne eC ae NEE its SEE TT 14,981.30 15,828.29 
Dishursements : 
For purchase of investment securities........................ 8,186.00 
ogee) i) Ges a en 4,116.75 12,302.75 
Cash on hand, June 17th, 1925, in bank.................... 3,503.11 
ge a Tae LT ~ SeReneeAe aeepr As ne aCe MOORE . 22,43 3,525.54 15,828.29 
TOTAL ASSETS—JUNE 17th, 1925 
CAN IN Le ne nsec candeese eats geeg etre tines 3,525.54 
Investments : 
200 shares of (General Electric Special Stock 
Cpe tit GENS) sn ck te cee 2,000.00 
$4,000 par value American Gas & Electric Co. 
brtis  aeeE  TO ict etc 3,820.00 
$2,600.00 par value Southwestern Power & Light 
eh TNE AN sot aac eh sd eed tea esc ees 2,366.00 
Equipment in Washington office (estimated)............ 100.00 
Total Assets: June T7tH; (TRB5 osc kioec cence $11,811.54 


Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER O. SMITH, Treasurer. 


Upon motion of Miss Howell, seconded by Miss McDermott, the treasurer’s 
report was approved. ' 














REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


The Finance Committee was created 
by the Managers at the meeting held in 
October, 1925. It was instructed to 
study the financial position of the Fed- 
eration with a view to increasing and 
stabilizing the income. 

At the same meeting the Managers 
voted that Mrs. N. Todd Porter’s gift 
of $5,000 be added to the Endowment 
Fund of which there was already $200, 
and the treasurer was instructed to in- 
vest the same in interest-bearing se- 
curities. 

The new committee decided that the 
time was opportune to seek further en- 
dowment and for the purpose of provid- 
ing a nucleus of stable income, a plan 
was adopted of getting fifteen people 
who would subscribe $200 a year for 
three years. Several pledges were re- 
ceived for the three-year term, but in 
view of the decided objection which 
many people have to making pledges for 
more than one year ahead, it was de- 
cided to waive the three-year pledging 
feature. (Experience has shown that 
if one gets started contributing to the 
Federation, he is far more likely to in- 
crease his subscription the following 
year than to drop it.) It was later 
decided that the purpose would be at- 
tained quite as well, by accepting smaller 
amounts than $200. 

An amount slightly in excess of$3,- 
000, the goal aimed at, has not only 
been subscribed but paid in full. And 
in addition during this conference Mrs. 
John E, D. Trask has told me that she 
would give $100 a year for three years. 

It has often been said that Finance 
Committees are likely to adopt pessimis- 
tic views as to humanity. On _ the 
contrary during the past year your com- 
mittee has come to know of the big- 
hearted generosity that is pulsing through 
the Federation membership. It is the 
first time that a direct appeal for funds 
has been made and the result has been 
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most gratifying. Mrs. Porter’s splendid 
benefaction was undoubtedly a_ great 
stimulus. The Federation is deeply in- 
debted to her. Two-hundred-dollar sub- 
scriptions came from the eleven people 
following: Dr. Harold Hays, Augustus 
S. Peabody, Miss Mildred Kennedy, 
Miss Sally Libby, Adolph Block, Miss 
Gertrude Thomas, Norman Fraser, Mrs. 
M. S. Kellogg, W. J. Curtis, S. W. 
Childs and Walter O. Smith. 

Hundred-dollar checks were received 
from W. A. McKean, Mrs. John Pat- 
tison, George Putnam, Dr. Gordon Ber- 
ry, Max Rosenberg, and Mrs. Henry 
P. Kidder. 

Mrs. B. W. Campbell, Mrs. George 
McAlpin and Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 
each sent fifty dollars. 

Twenty-five dollars each came from 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, Mrs. James R. 
Garfield, and Mrs. George B. Kaufmann. 

Dr. Charles Richardson, Mrs. James 
F. Norris, and Mrs. Harold Ernst each 
gave ten dollars. 

The whole totals $3,055, an amount 
slightly over our objective of $3,000 
from fifteen subscriptions of $200 each, 
and this does not include Mrs. Trask’s 
pledge of $100 a year. Doubtless many 
other checks that came to the treasury 
were influenced by our activities, but 
we have listed only those that came in 
direct response to our appeal. 

Aside from the members of the com- 
mittee and particularly Mr. S. W. Childs 
who suggested the plan adopted, we 
were greatly aided by the understanding 
co-operation of Miss Peck as chairman 
of the Publicity Committee. 

Another cause for the improved fi- 
nancial position of the Federation (for 
which of course our committee can 
claim no credit) has been the active 
work of the Membership Committee 
under the enthusiastic leadership of the 
chairman Miss Kennedy, ably seconded 
by Miss Wright, Miss Torrey, and other 
zealous co-workers. 

Of course the ability to point to the 
worth-while work of the Research, Edu- 
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cational and Employment Committees 
made our success a_ possibility. 

But don’t for one minute think that 
this work is done. If there is any one 
in this room, who has the least impulse 
to give us a subscription, big or little, 
nourish it, don’t strangle it. We could 
use far more than we have now, use- 
fully and well. The Federation needs a 
larger endowment for a nest-egg and a 
larger income if we are to do the work 
that lies before us. 

Financially, for the first time the 
Federation is actually on its feet, but it 
is only beginning to walk. The wide 
fields of future usefulness of which you 
have learned from the many inspiring 
speakers at the Conference, can be en- 
tered upon only if financial calls are 
heeded. 

Plans to help the deafened child and 
the child threatened with deafness to- 
ward proper medical care; to increase 
his educational opportunities; work to 
better the position of the deafened 
wage-earner industrially and_ socially; 
all these thrill and stimulate us. But a 
treasurer’s report is a very dry and 
uninteresting affair, and a plea for con- 
tributions is an abomination. But you 
can make the report interesting by 
keeping in mind what is behind it. 
Sugar the plea by remembering that— 

The deafened child needs what the 
Federation can give. 

The deafened workingman and work- 
ingwoman need it. 

You and I need it. 

We're not going to stop when we’ve 
made a beginning. 

WALTER QO. SMITH, 

Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


DR. BERRY: I have taken the lib- 
erty of appointing Miss Peck, Mrs. 
Strobridge, and Miss Ballauf to draw 
up special resolutions covering the 
courtesies and hospitality we have en- 
joyed at this session. 

The reports of the committees which 
would ordinarily come next, were going 
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to be so long, and were so obviously 
an important part of the session, that 
we have been spreading them through- 
out the whole meeting. You have been 
hearing them as reports of chairmen, 
and have been approving them by your 
kindly action. The way we are hand- 
ling these reports is this. Somebody 
must sit down at a business meeting 
and study these reports, for you cannot 
very well do it in an open meeting 
like this. We will therefore refer these 
reports, with all of their suggestions, to 
the Board. As they cannot attend to 
all, they will refer many to the execu- 
tive committee who will take them, 
study them and try to adopt such of 
them as we can use this next year. I think 
the optimism of your committees has 
gone so far that we probably cannot take 
them all in this year; but at least we can 
make a start, as we are all anxious to do. 
If there is any criticism of this arrange- 
ment, I wish you would state it here; 
otherwise we shall take for granted 
that this meets with your approval. I 
will ask for a show of hands approving 
such action. (Hands.) Thank you. 


Next comes the election of managers. 
I will tell you a little about how the 
constitution provides for your electing 
the Board of Managers. Perhaps you 
already know it. At present the con- 
duct of business is done by the man- 
agers. They are elected by the open 
meeting, five each year, each for three 
years, making a total of fifteen. In 
addition, we have on the board tempo- 
rarily, such of our officers as are elected 
by the managers. You might be said 
to have no voice in who is president or 
vice president, but you have in this in- 
direct way: You elect the Board, and 
the Board elects the officers. Some- 
time we hope you will be electing the 
officers, too; but it has been thought 
best not to do that just yet. The Board 
also appoints a nominating committee. 
The nominating committee is now pre- 
pared to present to you the names which 
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they have selected for the five man- 
agers for this next year. They can be 
approved by you, or you may place in 
nomination and elect any others you 
may wish for managers. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. McKean, the chairman, 
Mr. Smith will present the nominations. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 

Our nominations are as follows: Miss 
Annetta W. Peck, of New York, to suc- 
ceed herself; Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, 
of New York, to succeed himself; Dr. 
Douglas Macfarlan, of Philadelphia, to 
succeed himself; Dr. George E. Sham- 
baugh, of Chicago, to succeed himself. 
Mr. McKean, of Pittsburgh, has told us 
that he did not wish to serve further. 
So we have respected his wishes, and in 
his place nominate Mrs. James F. Nor- 
ris, of Boston, as the fifth member of 
the Board. 


DR. BERRY: Those are the five 
names presented by the nominating 
committee. We wish you to feel free 


to make any nominations from the floor, 
in which case we will ballot for them. 
If you do not wish to add any more 
names, we can handle the whole thing 
in one ballot. 

On motion by Dr. Bock, seconded 
by Miss Van Adestine, nominations 
were declared closed. 

On motion of Miss McDermott, sec- 
onded by Miss Brand, the field secretary 
(Miss Wright) was instructed to and 
did cast the ballot for those named by 
the nominating committee, and the five 
named were declared members of the 
Board for the ensuing term. 


DR. BERRY: The officers will be 
named at the banquet; also the an- 
nouncement of the Treasurer’s Trophy 
will be made. 

We will consider the business portion 
of the meeting closed, for the present 
at least, and Mrs. Anne C. Norris of 
Boston will address us. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE SURVEY OF HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN 


In October, 1924, I was asked to 
serve the Federation as chairman of its 
newly formed Committee on the Survey 
of Hard of Hearing Children. The 
Federation knows that a percentage of 
children suffer from impaired hearing, 
this handicap often being entirely un- 
known to the teacher and parent who 
look upon the child as a “problem” 
not realizing its slight defect in hearing. 
When hearing tests are given annually, 
the child with a detect can be singled 
out and often he can be cured if a 
clinic is in operation or if the parent 
is advised of proper treatment. For 
those children whose hearing is termpvu- 
rarily or permanently impaired, instruc- 
tion in speech-reading should be added 
to the regular school curriculum. In 
some cities the public school authorities 
realize the needs of the semi-deat cnua, 
in others a start is being made to meet 
its needs, whereas in many, authorities 
consider that when a school for the 
deaf is in operation the problem is 
entirely solved. 


At the beginning too much stress 
cannot be laid on the fact that the 
needs of the child born deaf or acquir- 
ing deafness before it is old enough to 
speak, and the child who can hear and 
understand speech under certain con- 
ditions, but who is handicapped be- 
cause at times he does not quite get 
what is said to him, are entirely differ- 
ent. The deaf child lacks one of the 
God-given senses and is to that extent 
sub-normal, the hard of hearing child 
is stirred by the emotions caused by 
hearing the sounds of life and is normal 
—it is only in a few ways that his sense 
of hearing fails him. 


The deaf child should be sent to a 
special school and given training in 
speech and speech-reading and voice 
conservation. In the first years of his 





training he is unable to compete in his 
studies with the child who hears. After 
language and this wonderful art of 
speech-reading are attained the deaf 
child is often able to continue his educa- 
tion in the high school or college with 
the child of normal hearing. 

The hard of hearing child does not 
need to be taught speech, he has al- 
ready learned it from hearing his 
parents talk. His time should not be 
wasted in classes with deaf children 
who have this to learn. He needs to 
hear speech, and more speech, in his 
work and in his play in order that he 
may retain what he has, and he needs 
to hear normal voices and to learn to 
pitch his voice in the same way. By 
no means should he hear the sub-nor- 
mal voice of the deaf child during his 
early years when so susceptible to im- 
pressions. 

Therefore this hard of hearing child 
should be educated in the regular 
school. Is this possible, you ask, when 
he cannot quite get what is said to 
him? I am glad to be able to report 
that we have definite proof that it is 
possible. In many cities the hard of 
hearing child is allowed to continue 
in the regular classes of the public 
schools. A_ specially trained speech- 
reading teacher goes from school to 
school. The hard of hearing child 
leaves his regular classes for from two 
half hour to two three-quarter hour 
periods a week and is given speech- 
reading instruction. His room teacher 
is advised how she can help him—how 
he must sit so that he can see the face 
of the speaker, etc., etc. The room 
teacher and the parents, as well as the 
children of the school, are all eager to 
help in a situation which had previously 
baffled them—there had seemed to be 
a little something the matter with the 
child but just what they did not know, 
for sometimes he heard what was said, 
and at other times he would pay no at- 
tention. Perhaps they first spoke to 
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him under advantageous conditions so 
that he was able to understand, and the 
next time his “bad” ear was towards 
them or the light not on their faces, 
so that he did not understand. 

It is a well known fact that at an 
early age children progress rapidly in 
the study of languages. The same holds 
true of speech-reading. They are found 
to pick up the art very quickly and are 
not handicapped, as are many older 
persons, with trying to analyze every- 
thing that is said or to allow their own 
brains to work faster than the brain of 
the speaker. One doctor believes that 
speech-reading is one of the most in- 
teresting and effective methods of devel- 
oping concentration and thinks it adds 
to efficiency of teaching methods. 

Many cities in which school authori- 
ties are realizing the needs of the hard 
of hearing child are eager to know 
what other cities are doing to meet 
the problem. The Board of Managers 
of the Federation therefore requested 
me to write to various cities for infor- 
mation. The Board desired that I 
should ask to serve on the committee 
certain persons (15 in number) who 
had been active in work for the hard 
of hearing child. In addition, the 
Board thought the clubs for the hard 
of hearing adult (36 in number) should 
be represented on the committee. I am 
gratified to be able to report that all 
direct members accepted with the ex- 
ception of two who have not responded 
—due, I feel sure, to pressure of work. 
All clubs are represented: 15 report 
that nothing is being done to meet the 
needs of the hard of hearing child, a 
few that a beginning is being made. 
In 23 cities of the United States, as 
well as 2 in Canada, work is actually 
under way. 

In this list those having surveys and 
conducting lessons in speech-reading 
are: Toronto (examinations and speech- 
reading), Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Washington (D. C.), Baltimore (par- 
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tial survey and speech-reading), Boston 
(yearly survey required by State law, 
speech-reading is given), Cambridge 


(State law requires yearly survey, 
speech-reading is given), Fall River 
(State law requires yearly survey, 


speech-reading is given), Lynn (State 
law requires yearly survey and speech- 
reading), Flint, Minneapolis (no regu- 
lar survey but speech-reading), Buffalo, 
Rochester (survey by speech-reading 
teacher and speech-reading), Cleveland, 
Erie, Philadelphia. 

Those conducting only surveys are: 
Windsor (Canada), Chicago (survey by 
League), New York City (examination 
on Annual Health Day—school exami- 
nation by League doctor—children giv- 
en speech-reading), Columbus, Rhode 
Island cities, Springfield (Ohio), Tole- 
do, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse where 
school nurse and a private school teach- 
er have made a_ begining, the nurse 
reports defective hearing, but the pri- 
vate school teacher gives the instruc- 
tion. 

In some cities the club representatives 
have arranged to have the Field Secre- 
tary of the Federation meet the school 
or: health authorities and as a result 
an opening has been made, and in oth- 
ers, authorities are promising surveys 
and speech-reading during the coming 
year. 

One cannot blame school superinten- 
dents for saying: “Do not ask us to 
have any more tests; we are already 
over burdened trying to meet the vari- 
ous problems that face us.” They are. 
Yet consider the economic waste—here 
is a child who is a drag, it is taking 
two and three years for him to progress 
in the way of the child with normal 
hearing. The law requires that child 
to attend school. The tax payer meets 
the cost of his education. If a child 
has tuberculosis he is placed in an 
open air school, if a child fails to keep 
up because of mal-nutrition, he is given 
milk at cost or lower, so that he can 
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keep up with the average child and 
move on from grade to grade and so 
not be an economic burden. I could go 
on, but this is enough to show you that 
just as only a little something is needed 
to permit these children to do in one 
year what other children are doing, it 
it possible for the hard of hearing child 
to have a small amount of speech- 
reading instruction and so pass from 
grade to grade each year—we have 
definite proof that this is so. 


In cities where the hearing tests are 
followed by preventive clinics for those 
who need treatment, it is being proved 
that a child’s deafness may be retarded 
or the hearing restored to normal. 
Otologists agree that much of the deaf- 
ness in adult life could have been pre- 
vented by proper treatment in youth. 
Statistics would prove, we feel sure, 
that the cost to the State of annual 
examinations, preventive clinics, and 
speech-reading instruction to children 
would be economically sound. “Many 
children have nose, throat, or mouth 
conditions which make it easy for them 
to develop acute or chronic ear trouble 
which may result in deafness. This 
child is a real problem and must be 
watched carefully to safeguard his 
hearing.”* 

This committee is not in a position 
yet to advise definitely. It is gathering 
statistics and observing. I will give 
you some of the facts already gathered: 

The number of hard of hearing chil- 
dren is obtained by: (a) the observa- 
tions of the room teacher; (b) observa- 
tion of the school doctor or nurse; (c) 
hearing tests given annually (whisper, 
Whipple, tuning-fork, special method of 
room teacher, audiometer). Many of 
those giving the tests using the present 
methods have felt dissatisfied with the 
results. 

The children who are found to have 
defective hearing have: (a) nothing 


*Dr. Franklin W. Bock. 
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done for them; (b) are referred to 
doctor or clinic for further examina- 
tion; (c) the nurse or room teacher 
notifies parents, if they cannot afford 
to have treatment, arrangements are 
made to have the child attend clinic. 

Information regarding teachers of 
speech-reading can be had by referring 
to Sub-Committee B, Education Com- 
mittee, on the Training of Teachers for 
Hard of Hearing Children, Miss Louise 
Wimsatt, chairman. 

Instruction is being given to the 
hard of hearing children: (a) in regu- 
lar classes in schools for the deaf (of 
which we disapprove); (b) in special 
classes in schools for the deaf (advis- 
ability of which we seriously question) ; 
(c) in one building where instruction 
is given to both deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children in the same classes (advis- 
ability of which we question); (d) by 
a speech-reading teacher who goes 
from school to school giving each child 
from one-half hour to three-quarters 
of an hour of instruction twice a week 
—more when necessary. 

A teacher going from- school to 
school taught in one city, for in- 
stance, from 2 to 8 children in each 
school and handled 9 schools. 

In March, 1925, I was invited to 
report in person my findings to date 
to the Board of Managers of the Fed- 
eration in New York. This I did, and 
my preliminary report was released for 
distribution. I am pleased to be able 
to say that those who have acknowl- 
edged its receipt and expressed interest 
in what the committee is doing are as 
follows: 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, President 
American Child Health Association. 

Dr. S. J. Crumbine, Actg. Ex. Genl., 
American Child Health Association. 

Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, Commissioner of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Boykin, Chief, Editorial Divi- 
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sion, Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

Dr. W. C. Fowler, Health Officer, 
Health Department, Washington, D. C, 

Dr. W. H. Haskin, New York, Pres- 
ident American Laryngological, Rhino- 
logical, and Otological Society. 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, President, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Research Lab- 
oratories, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 

Mrs. Bradford, Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Denver. 

Dr. David Harold Walker, Professor 
of Otology, Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Franklin Bock, Clinics, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, 
San Francico, Cal. 

Charles A. Forbes, Editor “Bulletin 
of the Schools,” State Department of 
Education, New York. 

Miss Louise Howell, teacher of lip- 
reading, Public Schools, Cleveland. 

Walter R. Hepner, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Fresno. 

Mr. Horace E. Flack, Executive, De- 
partment of Legislative Reference, Bal- 
timore. 

Further, as a result of conferences 
and correspondence with the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
a most gratifying letter from the Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
has been received. He says in part: 

“The Bureau stands ready to be of 
assistance in securing the adoption ot 
appropriate educational methods for the 
hard of hearing child. 

“Children are found to be the same 
the country over, and it is well known 
to those interested, and has been pointed 
out in numerous books, articles, and 
addresses, that a percentage of children 
(varying with the examiner and the 
method of examination from 2% to 
7.7% with an average around 3% or 
4%)* are hard of hearing. 


teacher, 


*A well known authority rates the average 
of hard of hearing children as high as 5%. 
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‘\VWe would suggest that you have a 
study made to determine: (a) 
the best methods for testing the hearing 
of school children; (b) what children, 
as determined by these tests, should be 
placed in special classes; (c) the best 
methods of organizing and conducting 
special work for these children.” 

Of late, interviews have been granted 
by the Division of Physical Education 
and School Hygiene, Dr. J. F. Rogers, 
who advises us to study the best means 
of selecting children for special classes, 
and then the best means of teaching 
such children, having in mind both the 
city and rural problems. 

The Federation’s Education Commit- 
tee, Miss F. P. Spofford, chairman, of 
which this is Sub-Committee A, con- 
siders that we are in a position to fur- 
nish the information suggested by the 
Bureau through Doctors Tigert and 
Rogers. To this end I met with the 
Federation Research Committee in At- 
lantic City in May, 1925, and, after 
the letter received from Dr. Tigert had 
been read and my report on the con- 
iderations of the Education Committee 
given, the co-operation of the Research 
Committee, of which Dr. W. C. Phillips 
is chairman, was pledged to us. 

It is the aim of the Survey Committee 
to turn to the Scientific Committee, 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, chairman; the 
Medical Committee, Dr. George E. 
Shambaugh, chairman; and the Com- 
mittee on the Training of the Hard of 
Hearing Child, Miss Louise Wimsatt, 
chairman, to aid us in securing the facts 
suggested by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

We plan also to ask six or seven 
cities where the work is already under 
way in the public schools to co-operate 
with us in carrying out the tests. 

Our survey should be continued in 
order to arouse the proper authorities 
to the needs of the hard of hearing 
child. In those cities where something 
is being done we want to see more done 
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and to furnish facts learned from expe- 
rience. 
The full list is here appended. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRESNO: 8 deaf and dumb, 4 hard 
of hearing; next year these two classes 
will be divided. 


LOS ANGELES: Survey 1924-1925, 
by school authorities, results later; lip- 
reading lessons given at centers. 


SAN FRANCISCO: May, 1924, sur- 
vey by teachers in 7 schools, 10 per 
cent of those tested below normal. 
Oct., Nov., Dec., 1924, Survey Dept. of 
Health, 4,376 examined, 241 ear defects, 
147 diminished hearing, 94 deaf. (241 
ear obstructions or suffered from _ re- 
sults of infectious diseases.) Lessons 
in speech-reading. 


CANADA 
TORONTO: 100,000 school pop., 
200+ children receiving speech-reading 
instruction during past 3 yrs., no regu- 
lar survey, 1922 first class in speech- 
reading. 


WINDSOR: 1923-24 Survey by 
School Authorities, 7,000 total pub. sch. 
pop., 230 defective hearing, 100 will 
need speech-reading. 


COLORADO 


DENVER: State law requires hear- 
ing exam., figures available later. 


DIstricT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 1923 whisper test, 
under aus. school authorities, 1,200 
defective hearing in first seven grades, 
speech-reading teacher 1923, lessons at 
9 schools. 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO: Statement by Com. otf 
Health: 1920 survey ear conditions, 
300,000 school pop., 2,979 all degrees 
deafness; 1924 survey, 153,671 exam- 
ined, 1,402 defective hearing, 631 dis- 
charging ears, 600,000 school pop. in 
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600 schools. Statement by Pres. Chi- 
cago League for the H. of H.: 1922, 
1,093 children exam. in Sumner School 
by Drs. Pierce and Theobald, 62 tubo- 
tympanic catarrh. Statement by Dr. 
Theobald: 1924-25, 75,000 children ex- 
amined in 6 public schools by Dr. Theo- 
bald with aid of Chicago League for 
the H. of H. with permission of sch. 
authorities, figures later. 

Supt. McAndrew of Chicago pub. 
schools impressed with work done by 
League and asks that a report be fur- 
nished him for incorporation in Annual 
Report of the Board of Education. 

May, 1925, 7 sch. examined; 7,538 
total children; 655 could not hear whis- 
per test at 25 feet; 205+ need medical 
care; 95+ h. of h. cases discovered; 
3 schools not completed. 

This under auspices Chicago League 
with co-operation of Board of Ed. and 
League’s Board of otologists. 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE: Special classes for 
the h. of h. child to be etablished by 
Supt. of Schools on Sept. 1, 1925. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE: 1924 partial survey in 
elementary schools, whisper test under 
auspices sch. authorities, 100,000 total 
sch. pop., 5,000 examined, 4% defective 
hearing, statistics later, speech-reading 
instructor, classes 1 hr. per wk. per 
child. Whisper test; those below par 
tested with audiometer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

State law requires yearly survey. 

BOSTON: 1924 472 defective hear- 
ing reported to supt. plus those in sch. 
for deaf, 53 hard of hearing children 
given speech-reading instruction 2 hrs. 
per wk. at day sch. for the deaf. 

CAMBRIDGE: 1921 16,447 sch. pop., 
222 defective hearing; 1922 239 defec- 
tive hearing; 1923 164 defective hear- 
ing; 1924 speech-reading teacher, whis- 
per test. 


FALL RIVER: 16,406 ele. sch. pop., 
300 defective hearing, 2,182 H. S. pop., 
6 defective hearing (considered inaccu- 
rate), speech-reading teacher goes to 
5 centers, 70 children in classes. Latest 
figures no. reported with sub-normal 
hearing 339, no. exam. by Dr. 103, no. 
speech-reading class 78. Drs. Sheffield 
and Borden conduct clinic free of 
charge—many parents attend and Drs, 
give advice. Sch. Drs. are given his- 
tory of the cases and are told how to 
test with tuning forks (C and C4 forks, 
high and low tones). 

LYNN: 1918 first speech-reading 
class, teacher goes to 5 centers, 50 pu- 
pils enrolled. 1922-23 14,997 exam., 
220 defective hearing; 1923-24 15,182 
exam., 184 def. hearing; 1924-25 12,634 
exam., 145 def. hearing. 


MICHIGAN 

FLINT: 1923 survey in ele. sch. 
under auspices sch. authorities, special 
statistics not available, teachers use 
own test methods, 1923 speech-reading 
teacher goes to 10 centers, serving 13 
schools, 68 total in class. 

DETROIT: Board of Health reports 
403 cases in 99 schools ratio, 4 to 1,000 
have def. hearing in total enroliment 
of 99 schools. 73 recommended for 
further exam. of aurist. 330 to remain 
in hearing grades and given sp. r. inst. 
Survey not yet complete. 

WASHTENAW COUNTY: Dec. 
1924 survey under way, facts later. 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS: No survey, 70 deaf 
and hard of hearing children cared for 
in special classes. 


NEw JERSEY 

BLOOMFIELD: 1923 11 cases defec- 
tive hearing reported to sch. supt. 

JERSEY CITY: 37 schools, enroll- 
ment 47,544—will do nothing for hard 
of hearing child until survey covering 
deaf mute is completed. 

NEWARK: 90 all degrees deafness 
in sch. for deaf. 
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New York 

BUFFALO: = Survey annually in 
grade and h. s., 1923 17,919 boys exam., 
161 def. hearing; 15,608 girls exam., 91 
def. hearing, 1 speech-reading teacher, 
1 class operated for 4 yrs. and 1 for 
2 yrs. 

NEW YORK CITY: 500 schools in 
Manhattan system. On “Health Day” 
each year teacher gazes into ear canal. 
1923 Dr. Harris surveyed 1 sch. 1923-24 
1 sch. surveyed by N. Y. League for the 
H. of H. 1924 Drs. Hays, Palmer, 
and Austin survey Sch. No. 171, 54 
exam., 23 def. hearing. N. Y. League 
for the H. of H. offers free speech- 
reading lessons to children of above 
clinic, 1923-24 32 total in attendance, 
1924-25 37 total in attendance. 

ROCHESTER: 1909 clinic started 
by Dr. Bock. 1916 speech-reading 
teacher appointed by sch. authorities. 
4 or 5 schools surveyed in past 3 yrs. 
by speech-reading teacher, Whipple 
test, 1,700 junior high, 2% placed in 
speech-reading classes, 1,577 grammar- 
sch., 3% in speech-reading classes, 1921 
Sch. No. 18 exam. by Dr. Bock. 1924 
Supervisor special Ed. holds meeting 
to consider thorough survey. 

SYRACUSE: 100 cases def. hearing 
reported to sch. authorities by nurses 
and Drs. 8 totally deaf attend speech- 
reading class. For past 2% yrs. private 
sch. has offered free instruction, 1, 2, 
and 5 in class. Class started by Syra- 
cuse Speech-Reading Society grew from 
2 to 17 and allowed to meet in sch. bldg. 
June 1925 work already done is noted 
by authorities and board of ed. appoints 
Miss E. G. DeLany extension teacher 
for h. of h. sch. children and health 
officer wrote a letter of thanks for work 
accomplished and hopes to broaden 
same next yr. No ear exam. as yet of 
all children. No clinic or cumpulsory 
attendance at sp. r. class. 


OHIO 
COLUMBUS: 1924-25 survey, 200 
reported by sch. dr. to need special care. 
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CLEVELAND: 1923-24 survey Board 
of Ed. 39,016 exam. in ele. sch., 529 
def. hearing plus those in sch. for the 
deaf, class in sp. r. Largest classes in 
H. S. in one over 20. “It is most im- 
portant that medical care should be 
administered now.” “In many cases 
remedial measures have been highly 
satisfactory.” “City dispensaries  re- 
spond gladly in giving free treatment.” 

SPRINGFIELD: 1924-25 Survey, 
12,000 ele. sch., 9 eligible for def. hear- 
ing class, class to be started April, 1925. 

TOLEDO: Complete survey to be 
made by sch. Dr. in fall of 1925. Lincoln 
Sch. surveyed 1925 by Dr. Winger, otol- 
ogist, service gratis. 50 children exam., 
about 15 treated. Lip-reading promised 
in fall 1925. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ERIE: 26 ele. sch. exam. 10,035— 
6-12 yrs. figures later, class in sp. r. 1 
pub. sch. 

PHILADELPHIA: 1924 10 districts 
exam. 419 serious defect 17 total deaf- 
ness, placed in 1 sch. under Supervisor 
Sp. Improvement Work, 7 teachers. 
In Nov. 1920 15 children—Now 100+, 
one-third of whom are totally deaf, 
two-thirds varying degrees of hearing, 
and diff. types of deafness—aim wt 
preserve their voices and give them 
sp. f. 

PITTSBURGH: Ears exam. yearly by 
sch. med. Dept., 1922-23 38 schs. exam. 
540 new deafness, 575 old deafness. 


Ruope IstAND 
State law requires yrly. test. 
1923-24 37 towns and cities report (2 
not in) 76,107 exam., 2,018 hard of 
hearing. 
MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS, 
Chairman. 


DISCUSSION 


MISS HOWE praised Miss Van 
Adestine’s intensive study of a group of 
hard of hearing children. 
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“The fact that the hard of hearing 
child breaks more often when attempt- 
ing to do third, fifth and seventh grade 
work, than at any other time, shows 
that at these critical points in his 
schooling he is not able to hold his 
own unless he receives more help than 
he normally gets, in a regular school 
room.” 


Miss Howe spoke of interviewing 
the teachers of three very hard of hear- 
ing children, who would not agree that 
the children had defective hearing, even 
though hearing tests proved it. She 
found that two of the children were 
reading lips and that the teacher of 
the third child had a very loud voice. 

“In Rochester we have one class in 
the public schools for children who are 
quite deaf. This is taught by a teacher 
trained to teach the deaf. 


“We have also five lip-reading teach- 
ers who go from school to school giving 
lip-reading to small groups of children. 
Three of the teachers also teach speech 
correction. Sixteen schools are covered 
by the five lip-reading teachers and last 
term between 225 and 250 children were 
taught lip-reading. 

“We have also an ideal which we 
have not yet accomplished. We wish 
to have an all day class of 20 or more 
children with defective hearing. This 
would be taught by a regular grade 
teacher who has supplemented her nor- 
mal training with a normal course in 
lip-reading and who has an_ under- 
standing of the child with defective 
hearing. This type of class would only 
be practical in a large school where 
there were a considerable number of 
children with defective hearing in the 
same grade or in two _ consecutive 
grades. Here, the teacher could carry 
on all the work with this type of child 
in mind and give lip-reading as a regu- 
lar part of the program.” 

Miss Howe expressed interest in Dr. 
Fletcher’s audiometer. 
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“We make lip-reading as much like a 
game as possible. We say very little to 
the pupil about it except that it is going 
to help out his hearing and it is a fine 
thing to learn. Then we arrange the 
most convenient time for his lessons, 
letting it interfere with his regular 
work as little as possible. We teach 
him to use his eyes as well as his ears, 
try to guide him in his choice of work 
and then send him into the world to 
shift for himself.” 


MISS CLARK (Cambridge) spoke 
of the lack of clinical work and the 
unsatisfactory testing methods that had 
been used formerly; she rejoiced over 
the methods of testing now being de- 
veloped. 

Miss Clark agreed with Mrs. Norris 
that it is unwise to have classes for 
hard of hearing children in schools for 
the deaf; that it was necessary to 
“remind ourselves often of the funda- 
mental difference between the congeni- 
tally deaf child and the hard of hearing 
child. It behooves us in our work 
with hard of hearing children to make 
this difference plain. Sending a hard of 
hearing child to the school for the 
deaf will not make this difference plain, 
but will add to the confusion (Ap- 
plause) and also foster that intolerable 
idea that lip-reading is a last resort.” 


MISS PAULINE SMITH (Flint, 
Michigan) said it was common knowl- 
edge that hundreds of public school 
teachers knew absolutely nothing about 
lip-reading. She knew of one young 
teacher who thought it was something 
for those with poor vision and even 
sent to her class a child whose eye- 
sight was bad, and whose hearing was 
perfect. 

In Flint the superintendent asked 
teachers of various departments to pre- 
pare bulletins about their work. Miss 
Smith was assigned “The Education 
of the Hard of Hearing in the Flint 
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DISCUSSION 


Public Schools.” The following topics 
(material for which was supplied by 
the Volta Bureau, the Federation, and 
teachers of lip-reading in various cities) 
were used: 1. Objectives—Ultimate and 
Immediate; 2. Organization of Pupils 
Needing Lip-Reading in Centers; 3. 
Number of Pupils in Center; 4. Teach- 
ing Load; 5. Instruction in Lip-Read- 
ing; 6. Co-operation with Teachers Who 
Have Hard of Hearing Children in 
Regular Classes; 7. Co-operation with 
Parents; 8. Required Training for 
Teachers; 9. Equipment; 10. Protes- 
sional Library. Two other reports of 
this type were prepared by Miss Smith. 
They were sent to the Principals of the 
various buildings, distributed among the 
teachers and parents. The result was 
co-operation and valuable publicity for 
the work. (Miss Smith will gladly 
give further information about these 
bulletins to any who desire it.) 


MISS MURPHY (Chicago) spoke 
of the splendid co-operation the League 
had received in its preventive work from 
the Board of Education, the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, and the parents. 
The value of broadcasting health talks 
was proved: “One woman living in the 
far southern part of Illinois heard me 
give a little talk. She brought her 
child to Chicago where he is now re- 
ceiving the best of care by one of our 
otologists. I am glad to say that the 
latest report is that his hearing can be 
improved and preserved.” 

Miss Murphy said that the Board of 
Education in Chicago supplies four 
schools for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. The League has nothing to do 
with this work. The preventive work 
it is carrying on at the present time is 
done with the hope that in the near 
future the Board of Education will see 
the great value of this work, take it 
Over and carry it on. 


DR. BOCK, in speaking of the papers 
that were presented on Tuesday eve- 
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ning, said that the opinion seemed to 
be that when the school authorities 
diagnosed cases and perhaps gave them 
lip-reading, their job was done. “But 
that is only half the job. It does not do 
any good to diagnose a child’s hunger 
if you don’t pave the way for feeding. 
(Applause.) There is no use in diag- 
nosing the deafness of these children 
if you don’t make it possible for them 
to get well. (Applause.) That is a 
medical job but it is not a job of the 
medical profession, it is our job. Don’t 
expect the physicians to do it as a 
charity. It is not a charity. We must 
preserve our children. Let us make 
it a community job.” 

Dr. Bock then plead with the Minne- 
apolis and Chicago people to keep on 
with their splendid work, and develop 
preventive and curative clinics at the 
expense of the community. In speaking 
of the expense of clinics he gave statis- 
tics about one school in Rochester. 
Out of 137 children who were hard ot 
hearing in that school, 89 children have 
repeated 173 times. The cost of that 
repeating is estimated at $10,800. “We 
could have prevented deafness for half 
that amount, and we could have saved 
all the sorrow and earache and heart- 
ache. Why don’t we do it?” 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Fletcher will close 
the discussion. Dr. Fletcher, will you 
come up and say a word to us? 


DR. FLETCHER: I did not know I 
was supposed to do this again today, 
Dr. Berry did not tell me. But I 
would like to say a few words, since 
I have been called on, as to just what 
this test consists of, and what my 
vision of the future is, because of its 
possibilities. It semes to me that it 
could be arranged, with some little 
modifications which experience has 
shown to be desirable, so that, if the 
co-operation of the school teachers is 
obtained (which I am sure will be very 
easy), and the co-operation of the 
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school children (which I found was also 
very easy for they are eager for a test 
of this sort, because they think they 
are going to hear the radio)—I say 
by getting co-operation of both the 
teachers and the pupils in the school 
and having a _ prearranged plan _ for 
going through the school, as described 
to you yesterday, I think the pupils 
can be tested and given a number 
which represents their hearing, at the 
rate of 100 per hour. (Applause.) That 
means some scheme such as this: Some 
room in the school will be set aside in 
which the apparatus is placed. It may 
be placed in a classroom, but prefer- 
ably in a room with a large table, if 
one is available, such as a_teacher’s 
room. Then the children can be han- 
dled in groups of 20, I think, very con- 
veniently. The classes run from 36 to 
40, or 30 to 40 usually, and the children 
are divided into groups of about 20. 
The device is arranged so that it will 
accommodate about 24: but I found 
that, instead of giving all the pupils a 
test twice, in order to increase the 
accuracy and be sure that the test is 
right, that it was not necessary to make 
the test more than once, except for two 
or three of the 20. The test takes about 
eight minutes for 20 pupils. By means 
of a special electrical phonograph a 
series of numbers are sent to the tele- 
phone receivers which are put on the 
child’s head in the same manner as 
you have now. The numbers come into 
the receiver, and become weaker and 
weaker in intensity, on a graduated 
scale, until they get below the threshold 
of the hearing of the normal child. At 
some intensity the child will stop writ- 
ing, because he cannot hear the num- 
bers. If you watch the children, as 
they are writing, some of them may be 
excited and fail to write because of that 
excitement; others may be hard ot 
hearing, and fail to write because of 
this. So in each group of 20 there will 
be three or four that you can easily 
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pick out by just watching who really 
ought to be given a second trial, to find 
if they are really hard of hearing or 
if there is anything wrong with the 
receiver or if they were just excited, 
By providing 24 places, and testing 20 
at a time, you can select the ones who 
need the second test and give it to them 
the second time, in the extra four 
places. In this way you have a definite 
check. To handle the record sheets 
took us about three times as long as it 
did to make the tests. Perhaps check- 
ing the records could be profitably done 
by the teacher, because, on examining 
the records we found that not only 
hearing defects of the child were mani- 
fest but also the mental deficiencies of 
the child were plainly evident. A child 
who is stupid, as well as not being able 
to hear, has a very bad record; the 
numbers are missing at all intensities, 
A child who is keen will write the num- 
bers carefully, without mistakes, until 
he cannot hear, and then suddenly 
cease. So it seems to me that after a 
little thought the educational people 
may find this test will give more than 
simply a hearing test. If the tests are 
given at the rate of a hundred an hour, 
and the teachers correct the lists, a 
large field can be covered in a short 
time. In a school of a thousand, it 
would require about three days’ time. 
And if you could go on at that rate, 
and have the teachers correct the rec- 
ords, it seems to me it ought not to be 
long before we could get a number 
representing the percentage of hearing 
of every child in the United States. I 
think that ought to be done. 


DR. BERRY: Mr. Walter O. Smith 
has been Chairman of the Committee on 
Employment and Vocations. Under him 
were two sub-committees, the Employ- 
ment Committee and the Committee on 
Industrial Research. Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson, Chairman of the Employ- 


ment Committee, was unable to be here. 


and Mr. Smith will read her report. 
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ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 


THE FEDERATION PAVES THE 
WAY FOR ECONOMIC REHABIL- 
ITATION OF THE DEAFENED 


Report of the Employment Committee 


To The American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing: 


Because of the vital importance of 
economic rehabilitation in the field of 
social work for the deafened, this com- 
mittee was appointed by our Board of 
Managers last November. 

Thus far the committee can record 
two achievements. One is the con- 
struction of a working plan of organi- 
zation under which it can operate ef- 
fectively, and the other is the publication 
of its first bit of basic literature. A 
careful study of our plan as outlined to 
the Board of Managers this spring will 
portray for you your committee’s con- 
ception of a National Employment 
Service for the Deafened. 

The Federation stands ready to help 
you local organizations in establishing 
employment work in your community, as 
well as to handle for you individual and 
specific problems. Since its appoint- 
ment the committee advised upon the 
individual placement problems of many 
persons throughout the country. For 
many years this has been attempted by 
the New York League through its Em- 
ployment Bureau and the Vouta Re- 
view through its “Day’s Work” col- 
umn. They have also assisted individ- 
uals who do not come in contact with 
any local organization. Your Federation 
committee gladly assumes this obliga- 
tion and plans to draw upon every 
available source to accumulate for you 
the scientific expert knowledge which 
will make this service really helpful. 
You, in turn, can cooperate by seeking 
out the deafened as workers. Here again, 
the Federation is prepared to work with 
you. It will send speakers for you to 
your local labor bodies, rotary clubs, 
merchant associations, men’s and wom- 
en’s clubs, to state the problem and in- 
terpret the deafened worker. It will 
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also work with you for beneficial legis- 
lation for the deafened, and for the 
elimination of discrimination against 
them because of imaginary occupational 
hazards. Your committee has taken the 
first steps toward a searching study on 
the subject of the effects of certain oc- 
cupations on hearing. 

Here is the leaflet your committee has 
just produced : 


LEAFLET 


“Attention—Do you know facts which 
are of vital importance to you and your 
business? If not, then the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., calls your atten- 
tion to the Deafened Worker. Deaf- 
ened workers are succeeding in com- 
mercial industrial and professional 
work. 

“To turn a deaf ear deprives you of 
a valuable employee who is strictly at- 
tentive to business, keenly observant, 
thorough and persistent, reliable and ap- 
preciative. 

“What do you owe to great deafened 
people? Thomas A. Edison, Scientist ; 
General Bramwell Booth, preacher ; Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, musician; Ellen 
Glasgow, novelist; Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, advertising expert; E. M. Statler, 
hotel man; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
writer and publicist; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, artist, and George Washington, 
Father of Our Country. 

“Why not try a deafened employee? 
You may have the luck to foster great- 
ness. Anyway—you can’t lose! 

“We suggest prompt action in co- 
operation with The Employment Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Inc., 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.” 


It is our hope that all the local or- 
ganizations will use them for solicita- 
tions. There is a space for stamping 
the name and address of your organiza- 
tion. Doubtless you are aware of the 
effect upen the public of the indication 
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of a concerted national effort. There is 
no better way of awakening the public 
mind and concentrating attention on a 
great problem. 

Reprints of articles on the subject, 
leaflets and outlines of our plans may 
now be obtained through headquarters. 
More literature will be forthcoming 
shortly. 

While our undertaking is big and the 
problems numerous we approach them 
with confidence of ultimate success be- 
cause we are sure of your support. We 
venture to predict that five years hence 
no deafened worker will be refused an 
interview for employment because of 
deafness. Ask yourself what part you 
will play in the attainment of this goal. 

THe EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE, 

By Estelle E. Samuelson, Chairman. 

Caroline L. Olin, Mrs. B. C. Bowen, 
Emma B. Kessler, Mrs. S. B. Pickett. 


DR. BERRY: Miss Valeria Mce- 
Dermott of ‘Chicago will now present 
the report of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Research. Mis McDermott. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

MISS McDERMOTT: The Commit- 
tee on Industrial Research was created 
by a resolution adopted by the Section 
on Employment of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, convened in Chicago, June 
18-20, 1923. 

President Harold M. Hays, M.D., ap- 
pointed the Chairman, authorizing her 
to select four members of the Federa- 
tion to serve on the Committee, and in 
accordance with the order of the Pres- 
ident, the following Committee, known 
as the Committee on Industrial Re- 
search, was organized: 

Josephine B. Timberlake, Editor, 
Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 

Betty C. Wright, Field Secretary, 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, Washington, 
Bt. 


Mrs. James R. Garfield, Treasurer, 
Cleveland Associaticn for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gertrude Torrey, Principal, Chicago 
School of Lip-Reading. 

Valeria D. McDermott, Director, 
Social Service, Central Free Dispensary, 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, Chair- 
man. 


Gordon Berry, M.D., Worcester, 
Massachusetts, President, American 
Federation of Organizations for the 


Hard of Hearing. 
Rose Battista, Chicago, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Francis I. Jones, Director General, 
United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

John A. Kratz, Chief, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. 
ot 

Gertrude L. Fletcher, Social Worker, 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston. 

Gertrude Stein, Rehabilitation Assis- 
tant, State Department of Education, 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, New York. 

Margaret M. Herdman, Director, 
Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions. 

Walter O. Smith, Boston, Treasurer, 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Research was to collect and 
compile information relative to occupa- 
tions, trades and professions that the 
adult deafened are following; to study 
methods of placement; opportunities 
for retraining, and to suggest greater 
possibilities for employment. 


Scope AND METHOD 
The methods agreed upon by the 
Committee to accomplish the objectives 
of purpose was a survey of the field of 
employment and training to include: 
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1. Special Employment Bureaus of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing; 
2. Federal-State Employment Bureaus; 
3. Federal-State Bureaus of Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation; 4. United 
States Veterans Bureau (Rehabilitation 
Service for Deafened Veterans); 5. 
Opportunities for employment under 
United States Civil Service Regulation. 

Questionnaires were prepared and 
sent to the employment and rehabilita- 
tion bureaus and to the United States 
Veterans Bureau. The contact with the 
United States Civil Service was made 
by correspondence with the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. The information secured from 
these sources is presented and discussed 
under the Sections of the Study. 


(Note: A Study of Occupations, Train- 
ing and Placement of the Adult Deaf- 
ened has been published in a separate 
booklet. Copies can be obtained from 
the Field Secretary.) 


DR. BERRY praised Miss McDer- 
mott’s work and expressed the hope 
that all members of the Federation 
would order copies of the “Study.” 


DR. BERRY: The next paper will 
be by Miss Caroline Olin, Social Worker 
of the Speech-Readers Guild of Boston. 
Miss Olin. 


TEAM-PLAY IN SOCIAL SERVICE 
By CaroLtine L. OLIN 


During the World War, the nations 
came to realize that their one chance 
of victory lay in allied counsels and 
allied action. 

Only a few years after the formation 
of the first leagues for the hard of 
hearing, they saw that through a Fed- 
eration a far greater work could be 
carried on. 

In the cities where the principle of 
federation has been applied to social 
service, work has become more eftec- 
tive. The various groups of workers 


have united their forces on the problems 
common to all, while in comparing their 
different experiences they have enlarged 
their view and learned to work on 
broader lines. 

Nothing during our recent work has 
impressed us more than the inter-play 
in the various fields of social work, and, 
therefore, the vital need that each group 
of workers shall have a practical knowl- 
edge of the aims and methods of the 
other groups. I would like to give you 
a few illustrations of this inter-play of 
service. 

Last June, a boy fifteen years old was 
taken to the hospital in a city just 
across the river from Boston, and was 
opérated on for a severe case of osteo- 
myelitis, an inflammation of the marrow 
of the bone. During the long months 
in the hospital, they discovered that the 
boy was losing his hearing. By Sep- 


tember, he was unable to hear a spoken 


word, and all questions had to be written 
to him. In October, the doctor reported 
otosclerosis. One of the hospital staff 
telephoned the Speech-Readers’ Guild to 
ask what we could do for the boy, who 
was totally deaf. When we came into 
the hospital ward with the doctor an 
hour later, Bill was propped up in bed, 
but he wasn’t interested in visitors—at 
first. What was the use when he 
couldn’t hear? But he gave polite atten- 
tion when we opened the conversation. 
Each sentence was first written, then re- 
peated, word for word, orally. As Bill 
caught the idea of speech-reading, that 
one could read the movements of the 
lips as well as the writing on the paper, 
it was as if a lamp had been lighted be- 
hind his eyes and the wick gradually 
turned up. He was told that speech- 
reading was taught in the public schools 
of his own city, where he could have 
instruction as soon as he was out of the 
hospital. How would he like to begin 
right away if someone could come in and 
give him lessons there in the hospital? 
So Bill had his first speech-reading les- 
sons while he was convalescing, had 
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them from the teacher in charge of the 
speech-reading classes in the public 
schools, with follow-up practice by a 
normal student, both of these teachers 
volunteering their services. 

When Bill went home after six months 
in the hospital, things looked very differ- 
ent and rather hopeless to him. His 
family did not, they could not, realize 
what he was up against. His plan to 
enter the technical school the previous 
September had been blown to bits. Some 
boys called him “dummy.” Someone 
made the suggestion that he should be 
sent to a school for the deaf. But the 
program necessary in a school for the 
deaf was not what Bill needed. He 
had no difficulties as far as speech and 
language were concerned, and he was 
fully prepared in his studies to enter 
the technical school. As soon as he 
could acquire sufficient ability in lip- 
reading, why should he not carry out 
his original plan? 

His teacher arranged a schedule by 
which each morning he could attend her 
classes in the various public schools. 
Then we called on the principal of the 
technical school, and explained just 
why Bill, after filing his intention of 
entering the school in September, had 
failed to do so. The truant officer had 
looked him up, and had reported that 
he was in the hospital and stone deaf. 
We laid the matter before a very under- 
standing principal, telling him that Bill 
was already making progress in lip- 
reading, and asking if he might not take 
up his regular course next fall. The 
principal not only gave consent to that 
plan, but arranged for the boy to come 
to the school at once for afternoon shop 
work. Bill’s difficulties called for the 
team-play of the hospital, Guild, speech- 
reading teacher and school. 

A young woman was sent to us by 
the social service department of a Bos- 
ton hospital. One of their workers, visit- 
ing the home of a patient, had noticed 
her and asked if she were a member of 
the family. The reply was that Marie 








was deaf and didn’t count. Moreover, 
she was out of work, like everybody else, 
When Marie came to tell her story to 
us, her speech was very difficult to un- 
derstand, and it was a surprise to find 
she had heard perfectly until she was seven 
years old. It seems she had lived in a 
French-Canadian settlement, and had sel- 
dom heard English spoken. After she 
had lost her hearing, she had been sent 
to a French convent in Montreal, where 
she had learned to read French from the 
lips. Several years afterward when she 
came to Massachusetts to work in a 
factory, she picked up English with her 
eyes, which accounted for our difficulty 
in understanding her speech, especially 
when she was excited. We got in touch 
with the Bureau of Occupations for 
Handicapped Women, and could give 
in a few minutes the facts it had taken 
an hour to get from Marie. Marie’s 
fingers were as quick as her eyes, and 
in a few days she was employed in a 
paper box factory, a factory where 
preference is given to deaf girls. For 
awhile, Marie was the only member of 
her family who was not out of work. 
Marie’s problem was brought to light 
by the hospital worker, analyzed by the 
Guild, and worked out with the help 
of the specialized employment bureau. 
A few years ago, a young man came 
to America from one of the Russian 
provinces. His family were professional 
people, and the boy, sixteen years old, 
was quick to learn English. He entered 
the university with advanced standing, 
and made a brilliant record as a student. 
When his deafness began, no one knows, 
but it made rapid progress, and without 
help in his difficulty, the student finally 
gave up the struggle and dropped out 
of the university. A family tragedy 
increased his distress of mind, and then 
he went out to Colorado alone to fight 
a three-year battle with tuberculosis. 
He won that fight, but not long after- 
ward he had outbreaks of such violent 
behavior that he was taken to the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital for observation. The 
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hospital asked our help with the problem 
of his deafness. It was felt that speech- 
reading might bring about a more normal 
exchange of thought with others, and be 
a factor in overcoming the morbid in- 
trospection and in restoring the mental 
balance. There was no difficulty in 
gaining the interest of the young man 
himself, especially when he heard of the 
deaf students who had taken their de- 
grees, one right in his own university, 
and of the deaf men and women carry- 
ing on their professional work success- 
fully. He was anxious to begin his 
lessons at once. His instructor in the 
occupational therapy department asked 
if she might observe the speech-reading 
instruction in order to help him with 
daily practice. Everyone was so inter- 
ested and anxious to help that there was 
almost danger of “too many cooks.” 
It was very encouraging when one of 
the doctors reported that at the last 
clinic the patient had followed all the 
questions and directions without diffi- 
culty. Opportunities came, here and 
there, to speak of the proper conditions 
for speech-reading, such as light on the 
speaker’s face, not in the reader’s eyes, 
a natural manner of speaking, without 
exaggeration and with the head held 
quiet, in short, the conditions needed 
for reading a book or paper. One 
doctor remarked, “I see now. Thanks 
for telling me. I’ll put that across to 
the others.” 

It would be of value to learn to what 
degree deafness has contributed to men- 
tal disorder in such cases as the one we 
have described. 

Our Guild has found greater oppor- 
tunity for service through its affiliation 
with the various groups whieh form the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies. In 
these groups, each organized for a dis- 
tinct service, we realize more and more 
how many of our problems dovetail. 
By team-play, as well as by frequent 
counsel together, we learn to see these 
problems from various angles, more as 
a whole. 


So, also, in our Federation for the 
welfare of the hard of hearing, while 
each member league has a different 
identity, all have the same purpose in 
service. 

DISCUSSION 

MISS PECK said that Miss Olin had 
seized the very core of social work 
for the deafened—“to sense the human 
need—to forget there is such a thing 
as red tape, and in every way to fill 
in the chinks and bridge the gaps.” 
She spoke of the psychological disturb- 
ances caused by deafness and expressed 
the hope that some psychiatrist, possi- 
bly Dr. Menninger, would make an in- 
tensive study of the psychological and 
mental effects of deafness. “When the 
psychiatrist, the educator, the legisla- 
tor, the poet, become interested in ac- 
quired deafness and what it does to a 
man, we social workers should be ready 
to assist them with the riches of our 
files.” 


DR. ROBBINS advised all members 
of local Leagues to give a little time 
to the question of non-employment ; 
she said that each member could be a 
bureau of information by intelligent 
study of all the literature that had 
been prepared on the subject. She 
stressed the value of co-operation and 
expressed appreciation of the work 
of the Leagues, the schools and the 
doctors. She hoped that the next step 
of the Federation would be to get more 
closely in touch with the social workers. 


MISS LEHMAN (New York) urged 
cooperation on employment matters be- 
tween the various organizations for the 
deafened. “If a person writes from a 
community which is within a radius of 
50 miles from an organization, that per- 
son should be instructed to call upon the 
social worker for a personal interview. 
She will then send the needed infor- 
mation to the employment committee 
worker in charge of the case, or, more 
properly, have the case turned over to 
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her. After the person has been inter- 
viewed, placement in his home town 
is not difficult, for it could be accom- 
plished through the mails. When such 
requests come the local worker should 
offer immediate and willing co-opera- 
tion. Miss Lehman cautioned the or- 
ganizations in the use of Miss McDer- 
mott’s “Study of Occupations.” What 
one man can do, another with appar- 
ently the same educational background 
and experience cannot. The personality 
of the man and the local industrial 
conditions are the factors that account 
for such discrepancies. Employment 
work requires general knowledge of 
employment problems, a specific knowl- 
edge of the local labor market and 
plenty of common sense.” 


MISS TORREY thought that the 
Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Research showed what could be accom- 
plished by public education. She gave 
statistics from Miss McDermott’s 
“Study” which seemed to indicate that 
the “proportion of deafened is about 
the same in all states; that the differ- 
ence in results is due to the education 
of the Board as to how the rehabilita- 
tion of the deaf can best be accom- 
plished.” 


MR. SMITH spoke of the need for 
trained workers. “The day of the ama- 
teur as a social worker, is past. But 
there is an opportunity for all Leagues, 
unable to employ social service work- 
ers; they can co-operate with existing 
social agencies and give them ideas as 
to the best occupations for deafened 
people.” 


MISS HOWELL (Cleveland) | said 
that the Ohio State Board had provided 
vocational training and lip-reading for 
a number of hard of hearing and deaf 
persons. However, a _ person. with 
slightly defective hearing was turned 
down because “she is not so very hard 
of hearing.” Miss Howell thought it 
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would be worthwhile to impress these 
agencies with the fact that even a 
minor degree of deafness is an obstacle 
in the business world, and to urge them 
to give every chance to persons so han- 
dicapped. 


MISS PECK briefly outlined the re- 
sources of the New York League in 
the matter of training social workers, 
“We will be very happy to place our 
services at your disposal.” 


MISS BRAND (Toledo) paid a trib- 
ute to Mr. Klag, of the Overland Com- 
pany, Toledo, who had never refused 
to try a hard of hearing person in his 
factory. His view is that “if every 
employer would take some of those 
who are in any way crippled, there 
would be no state problem.” She then 
told a story, showing the splendid co- 
operation and the unusual leniency of 
the Overland manager. 


MISS RANKIN (Des _ Moines) 
praised the fine co-operation given to 
the League by the State Rehabilitation 
Service. The Supervisor, Mr. Willis 
Grant, is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Des Moines League 
and an active member of their employ- 
ment Bureau. The Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice provides training in lip-reading and 
any additional vocational training they 
deem wise. All applicants are kept 
under the supervision of the Service 
until they have proved their rehabili- 
tation. 


DR. BERRY: The next speaker has 
been doing remarkable work, particu- 
larly along psychological lines. Dr. 
Smiley Blanton, Director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic of Minneapolis, will 
speak to us. 


DR. BLANTON: Members of the 
Society, it gives me great pleasure to 
speak before you this morning. I have 
been very much interested for many 
years in speech, and the function it 
plays in adjusting us to other people. 
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I have been amazed to be among people 
who should have a better realization 
of the functions of speech, and who 
neglect to train children to speak well, 
when that speech difficulty is caused 
by some defect in the hearing. Of 
course, it is common knowledge that a 
child will not speak unless he has hear- 
ing, and many people do not realize 
that even a very subtle defect in hear- 
ing will cause a serious speech defect 
in a child. A child must hear clearly 
and plainly, and without any ambiguity, 
the sounds that are spoken before him 
before he can learn to reproduce them. 
Many children have a speech defect 
which we characterize as oral inactivity ; 
that is, they do not use their speech 
organs correctly to make the sounds. 
There is a slurring indistinctness and 
vagueness in their speech, which is a 
very serious matter in their adjustment 
to other children. In the first place, 
the child who reaches the age of four 
or five, without being able to speak like 
other children, has a serious handicap 
when he meets them in the school and 
kindergarten, because he is set apart 
from them. He feels that he is differ- 
ent; he feels he is strange; an emotional 
attitude is set up, usually, one which 
makes the child feel inferior or inade- 
quate, or fear or doubt his own cap- 
acity. And so these children with 
these slight hearing defects—possibly 
so slight that it takes a specialist to 
determine that they have defective hear- 
ing—develop an inactivity in their 
speech organs which sets them apart 
from others, and gives rise to mental 
attitudes that must be remedied if they 
are to be useful citizens. 

One case came to me some time ago. 
A young man of 22, when about three 
or four years of age, had some diffi- 
culty with his ears which resulted in 
his becoming hard of hearing. He was 
not very hard of hearing, not enough 
to create any attention in the school or 
in the home, but there was a slight 


defect in his hearing which lasted about 
five or six years. As a result he de- 
veloped a speech difficulty. His speech 
became so indistinct that he could not 
make himself understood very well. 
When he was about 16, he fell into the 
hands of a well-meaning, kindly, but 
not very well trained teacher who tried 
to teach him to speak by separating 
his words. Of course, we do not talk 
that way; in speech we do not separate 
our words as is done on the printed 
page. But this teacher thought she 
would improve his speech by making 
him say every word separately. The 
result was that he developed another 
kind of speech defect which set him 
apart from other people. So now at the 
age of 22 he is unable to hold a job. 
He has been unable to go through 
college, not because of his speech, pri- 
marily, but because of the tremendous 
emotional attitude of inferiority and 
discouragement which he has developed. 

So I should like to make a plea to 
physicians, teachers and parents. Do 
not overlook these very subtle defects 
in hearing, which very often, if not 
always, will cause a speech defect of 
more or less severity. When these 
speech defects do occur in children 
because of defective hearing, we not 
only have the problem of correcting 
speech, but we also have the problem of 
psychological re-education, of getting 
the child to realize that he is not defec- 
tive, that he has a place in life. This 
is just as difficult a problem as training 
speech. 

To summarize, I should say that 
slight defects in hearing, occurring be- 
fore the age of seven or eight years, 
will cause the type of speech defect 
which is characterized by slurring in- 
distinctness. We hope that in future 
physicians and parents and teachers 
will learn to recognize these slight de- 
fects in hearing and will realize the 
immense effect they may have in the 
speech of children. 
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DR. BERRY: We are approaching 
the end, and we have reserved for des- 
sert perhaps the best of all. In trying 
to plan this program, we felt the need 
of something inspirational. We hunted 
somewhat widely in an effort to find 
just the man who could give us this 
inspirational note. Finally we found 
him in Rev. J. Percival Huget, D.D., 
a very prominent clergyman of Brook- 
lyn. He is hard of hearing; he has 
weathered the storm and is doing glor- 
ious work in Brooklyn. Dr. Huget 
will give us his message. 


SOME SECRETS OF THE 
SILENCES 
Rev. J. PercivaAL Hucet, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Permit me to compress into a single 
opening sentence all those words of 
appreciation which I would gladly utter, 
if I had time. I appreciate from my 
own standpoint the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me; and I appreciate yet 
more the great work which is being done 
by this Federation. Because the hour 
is late and the time is brief, I shall omit 
all ordinary prefatory statements, and 
come at once to the message which [ 
shall try to give to you, compressing into 
brief compass what I should wish to 
say if I had an hour instead of perhaps 
twenty minutes. 

Let me make more definite, for the 
sake of the impression desired, just 
what it is that I shall endeavor to do. 
In the first place, I am not speaking 
from the standpoint either of the phy- 
sician, or of the teacher, or of the social 
worker. I am speaking from the stand- 
point of the deaf man, of the adult 
deaf, that of one who knows by per- 
sonal experience what is involved, not 
only alone in the outward, but in the 
inward fight. Therefore, I am_ not 


dealing at all either with methods of 
treatment or of instruction, but I am 
dealing with what goes on in the heart 
and mind and soul of a man who has 
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come to the recognition of the fact that 
there is a part of the problem which is 
distinctly related to what the deafened 
man can do of himself and for himself 
and in himself. For, after all, that is 
perhaps the first and great secret so far 
as the adult deaf person is concerned. 
So you will remember, I am not speak- 
ing at this particular time with reference 
to the congenital deaf or those whose 
deafness began in relatively early life. 
I am thinking of the man who becomes 
deaf in the midst of a busy life; and, 
grave as his problem is, I am not think- 
ing particularly of the one who is 
confronted by the problem of the work- 
er in his task of supporting himself and 
his family, but of the equally important 
problem of the saving of a soul. This 
phrase I use not at all in its theological 
sense, but in a psychological rendition — 
in the maintenance of his own mental 
and moral and spiritual integrity, in’ the 
winning through to soul reconstruction. 
One thing that needs to be realized by 
physicians and teachers and social work- 
ers, and by the public generally, is the 
fact that this radical life reconstruction 
which comes to a mature man in the 
midst of a busy life is beyond all things 
searching and severe. In the first place, 
the question arises whether he will be 
able to go on at all with his work; not 
only with his work for the work’s sake, 
but for his life’s sake and for the sake 
of those dependent on him; or whether 
it will be necessary for him to face life 
as an invalid and to turn aside either 
to a new undertaking, or to an early 
idleness. It is one problem for youth, 
and it is another problem for age. Both 
of them are real problems and great 
ones. But the problem for the youth 
who has not already won success, or the 
problem, however pitiful or pathetic 
of the old age, that waits for its re- 
lease, is not the problem which is keen- 
est and most searching, that comes to a 
man in the full tide of life when he 
faces the question’ as to whether he, 
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before his time, is done for. I say to 
you that of all the things which can 
happen in human experience, there is 


nothing more severely hazardous, and ° 


more pressing in its requirements than 
that which comes to a man _ suddenly 
confronted with the necessity of a life 
reconstruction in the midst of his years. 
Let me compress what I wish to say to 
you, for the sake of brevity and _ per- 
haps for the sake of easy memory, under 
three headings: When I say that in this 
great secret of the silence, three things 
must be borne in mind: The deafened 
man must first of all face it. Second. 
he must fight it. And third, he must 
forget it. And each of these three 
things requires a fine type of honesty 
and a high type of courage and genuine 
understanding, a sense of humor and an 
exalted faith. 

When I say face it honestly, I come 
to the first and most difficult of all the 
problems for the mature deafened. 
Whatever the reason may be _ psycho- 
logically, this fact is true: That the 
underlying tendency to lie and to evade, 
which I suppose is born in the heart 
of every son of Adam, comes to the 
surface, the tendency toward self-deceit, 
and an endeavor to deceive others,—the 
bluff and pretense, the refusal to admit 
the serious, sober, somber fact. You 
know it well, you know how at least one- 
half of the hard of hearing people in 
the world today have not yet admitted 
to themselves that they are hard of 
hearing. (Applause.) It must be faced. 
It must be faced, that we are crippled,— 
somebody used that rather severe word 
this morning, and before I am through 
I will have something to say about the 
cripple’s attitude towards life. You 
have got to face it, and the deaf man 
must be willing to face it, he must quit 
lying to himself. For instance, long 
after I thought I had accomplished this 
point, I found myself very frequently 
when using the telephone saying, “I beg 
your pardon, the ’phone is not working 
very well.” One day, I said to myself, 





“Quit your lying, you know the trouble 
is not with the telephone, it is with you.” 
From that time on, whenever I can 
remember, I say, “I beg your pardon, 
I am hard of hearing; will you please 
speak right into the ’phone and more 
loudly.” It is a surprising thing, which 
any deaf person can understand, how 
hard it was to be honest enough to say 
that to myself. Face it, in the second 
place, with a mighty courage. I mean 
by this, with the realization of the fact 
that it is a fight that goes down to the 
very depths of one’s being, which will 
take all of his fortitude and philosophy. 
Face it, with an understanding, an un- 
derstanding that brings clearly to view 
his awareness of this other fact, touched 
upon this morning, that it is true, it is 
profoundly true, that there is an in- 
timate connection between deafness and 
mental disorder; and it is not only be- 
tween deafness and that sevére mental 
disorder which becomes insanity, but 
that borderland of insanity which is 
still outside of the asylum, but which 
very often makes a mad house of the 


‘home. There is under God’s heaven no 


greater fight than that against the wet 
blanket of despondency that comes down 
over the deafened man, with that sense 
of inadequacy, of insufficiency, of. re- 
moteness, of isolation——the tendency 
which is physiological as well as psy- 
chological, which has a direct relation- 
ship to the nervous system as well as to 
a man’s attitude, and which is never 
completely overcome or outgrown. One 
thing he has got to understand, that he 
must come to that point where he quits 
holding himself accountable for things 
for which he is not accountable, where 
he makes the endeavor to acquire self- 
mastery and self-control and more of 
that understanding of the reality of the 
recurrent depression which will enable 
him to meet it and overcome it. 

This facing requires a high kind of 
humor. And don’t .you forget it, that 
when a deafened man comes to a point 
where he can joke about his infirmity, 
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he has pretty nearly won a hard fight. 
I remember that hurrying away. from a 
hotel I picked up a black traveling bag 
in one hand and left my little black box 
upon the dresser. Half way down the 
elevator I said, “I have got to go back, 
I left my ear on the bureau.” The man 
looked at me in surprise, but being well 
trained he took me up without a word, 
and when I came down I said, “This is 
what I meant. This is my ear.” I said, 
“I suppose it is rather unusual to speak 
of leaving a part of the anatomy on a 
dresser,” politely he replied, “It is not 
customary!” (Laughter. ) 

Not so long ago, some friends of mine 
were going on an automobile ride and 
wanted me to go along. I knew well 
enough I would not be able to enter 
very fully into the occasion, but not 
wishing to seem discourteous I went 
taking my earphone with me. And there 
came upon me that devilish despondency. 
But I met it with a blow between the 
eyes this way. I said, “Something hap- 
pened today that probably never hap- 
pened to any one of you.” They said, 
“What is that?” I said, “I was hurrying 
out so fast that I caught my ear on 
the door knob.” They gasped a mo- 
ment, and then laughed, and those of 
them. who knew me best appreciated 
what I was doing to myself. 

And then we should face it with the 
high attitude of faith, in the belief that 
life does have, after all, a meaning, a 
value to the man who has to make cer- 
tain very radical readjustments of life. 

In the second place, it is not only 
necessary that he should face it, but 
that he should fight it, with a grim, 
determined, resolute pugnacity in the 
facing, with a realization that he must 
make a hard fight and a grim fight; and 
not only that, but a fight that never 
ends. We are never through. It can- 
not be won and left behind, it is new 
every morning, it comes back again and 
again. In the varied experiences of life 
we have to come back to it, many times, 
but it can be done, it can be faced, 
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honestly recognizing that it is a fight, 
that it is an enduring fight and that it 
can be faced with that courage which 
makes a demand upon the Eternal for 
strength to fight. 


Perhaps you are familiar with the 
prayer which we call the De Profundis, 
it is from the Psalm: “Out of the 
depths, have I cried unto Thee, O Lord.” 
That prayer is not the prayer of mere 
petition, but it is a certain high claim 
upon the Eternal for help in a spiritual 
victory. It is one spiritual being speak- 
ing to another ; it is a certain high demand 
on the resources of the spirit which are 
necessary for a spiritual battle. We 
have a right sometimes to look into the 
face of God and say, “What have you 
done to me? But, having done it, it is 
up to You to help me through.” That 
is not, perhaps, the customary ecclesias- 
tical method of voicing a prayer, but it 
illustrates what I mean by this idea of 
courage when I say that the attitude is 
one that feels that there shall be no loss 
in the universe, that there shall be 
spiritual resource sufficient for our needs, 
that God can fairly be counted on to 
help us through. 

That fight can be made understand- 
ingly. It is the proper thing to use 
every help, every mechanical device, 
when ultimately needed, and not before, 
all instruction which may be imparted, 
or the kindly, sympathetic helpfulness 
of friends,—to do this -with all the im- 
plements of warfare, and the resources 
we can find in the struggle—but also 
to do it with a kind of humor which 
has in it an element of persistent good 
cheer. 

“Tt is easy to say you are beaten, and 
die, 

It is easy to crawfish and crawl. 

But to fight and to fight when hope’s 
out of sight, 

Why, that is the best game of all. 

Though you come from this battle all 
blackened and scarred, 

All beaten and broken and scarred, 
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Have one more try, it is easy to die, 
It is keeping on living that’s hard.” 
(Applause. ) 


And so, with grim humor, we master 
the elements of faith, with the assurance 
that it can be done, that a man is not 
done for, after all, but that he may win, 
by the Divine compassion, and spiritual 
elasticity which will make it possible for 
him to meet the issues of life as cour- 
ageously and hopefully as lies in his 
power. 


“Did you tackle that trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful, 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul, and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
It isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts 
But only did you take it?” 
E. Vance Cook. 
(Applause. ) 


And so I come to the third and last 
emphasis which may sound a little con- 
tradictory and a little bit strange, when 
I say, a man must first face it and then 
he must fight it,—and then there is the 
third step, difficult in a certain measure, 
—he must forget it. He should recog- 
nize the fact of deafness and yet get 
away from the constant feeling: that it is 
an annoyance and a bore to others. He 
must honestly recognize and probably 
admit the fact, yet there comes a time 
when he has pretty nearly won his 
victory and he then should quit talking 
too much about it, although perhaps 
ready enough to talk about it when any- 
body wants to. A man came to me in 
the Union Depot at Detroit and he said, 
“Is that thing any good?” “If it were 
not I would not wear it,’ I said. “I 
will answer you as I do a great many 
other people, it is like a wooden leg, it 
is not the equivalent of a good one, 
but a darn sight better than none.” So 
there is the whole secret, ready enough 
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to talk about it, as a matter of interest, 
but not morbidness. The ridge between 
is mighty narrow. Forget it, because, 
after all, the world is not so bad in its 
attitude toward the deafened as it 
might be. It does not understand, be- 
cause it cannot, but it is not for want 
of sympathy and loyalty. Will you let 
me be personal for a moment? 

I am the minister, as has been told, 
of a large city church. Now if any man 
ought to consider his work rather than 
himself, it is a minister. When my 
deafness became quite severe some five 
or six years ago, I called my church 
officers together at the end of one year’s 
work and I said, “Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have something to say, and 
I want you to listen to it and I want 
you to give heed to it. I mean exactly 
what I say. The work of this church is 
more important than the life of any 
individual. I will get along if I have 
to some way. I will make a living, but 
the work of this church must not suffer. 
If you think, and if you are saying 
among yourselves, or thinking without 
saying it, that you wish in some way or 
other the way could be opened to talk it 
over with me, I will open it. If it is 
better for the work of this church that 
I give way to someone else, I want you 
to tell me the truth and tell me now. I 
mean what I say.” 

You can understand that a group of 
earnest, Christian men and women, 
friends of mine and lovers of the church 
as well, would think pretty seriously at 
a time like that. They sat quietly a mo- 
ment, and then a man got up and made 
the kindest and most eloquent and com- 
pletest speech that I have ever heard, 
and he made it in two words. This is 
what he said: “Forget it.” And the 
meeting adjourned. The only thing they 
ever did about it was to raise my salary. 
(Applause.) I believe they did it, not 
only because they were loyal friends, 
but because they believed that with other 
help the work of the church would go 
on as it has gone on. 
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So there needs to come a time when 
with real courage men do to a certain 
degree forget the hindrance and infirmity 
in the belief that it is possible still to 
carry on. 

And I wish to bring to you now as the 
high thing, after all, which. I wish to 
say, that in the recognition of the handi- 
cap and the difficulty, there comes a 
point when this strange paradoxical dis- 
covery’ is made,—now, listen: We are 
not required to do less than before, but 
more, because of our difficulty. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The handicapped demands no special 
dispensation. The handicapped  de- 
mands no concession in life. He asks 
no lightening of the load, and he asks 
no pity. He has made the beginning of 
the discovery that he has in him greater 
power of spiritual manhood than he ever 
exercised. To the heaviest handicapped 
is the greatest glory. The heavier the 
burden, the more bravely it must be 
borne. And this is the strange paradox: 
“From him from whom has been taken 
much will be required.” That is the 
summons to fineness and . beauty and 
achievement of life, which shall not only 
equal anything we have before attempted 
or anticipated or attained, but bring us 
at last to the thrilling realization that 
by the very reason of our handicap we 
must run the harder; by the very reason 
of our burden, we must square our 
shoulders the more; that by the very 
reason of that which has been taken away 
we must bring back at the end of time a 
richer and more blessed return. That 
is the paradox that comes out of the 
silences: From him from whom much 
has been taken, not less, but more, will 
be ‘required. 


DR. BERRY: That is a great mes- 
sage for all of us. We are looking 
forward to. hearing Dr. Huget again 
this evening. (Applause.) 

We want to express our appreciation 
to the Western Electric Company and 
the Dictograph Products Corporation. 
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This completes our program for this 
morning. 


Adjourned until 7.30 P. M. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1925 
BANQUET 

The conference assembled for the an- 
nual banquet in the ball-room of the 
Nicollet Hotel at 7.30 P. M., Dr. Gor- 
don Berry, Toastmaster. 

A beautiful pageant, “Cinderella in 
Flowerland,” was presented by a group 
of Minneapolis children, and enthusias- 
tically received by the guests. 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Huget spoke to 
you this morning. He needs no intro- 
duction. 


DR. HUGET: I have, through the 
years of a long and misspent life, suf- 
fered so frequently from the lack of 
conscience with reference to the passage 
of time on the part of the first speaker, 
that I shall not fail to be mindful of 
those who shall follow me. 

It would be very easy to yield to a 
temptation to take a great deal of time, 
however, because I have been more pro- 
foundly moved than I can very easily 
put into words, not only by what I have 
seen and heard at this convention, but 
in appreciation of the deep values of 
this occasion, as it has been my privilege 
for the first time to gather with your 
federation. I should like first of all to 
express from the standpoint of one who 
is in a certain degree, at any rate, not 
an outsider, my profound conviction that 
the federation itself is now accomplish- 
ing, and is in the way of in a still larger 
measure accomplishing, a great and 
needed work wisely and effectively done. 
That is a rather sober and quiet state- 
ment, but it means all that is said and a 
great deal more. I believe that serious 
loss would be incurred by humanity at 
large, by the American public as a 
whole, if this Federation of Associations 
for the Hard of Hearing were to dis- 
continue or to curtail its work. 


















In the second place, I have been 
deeply interested and gratified (if he 
had known I was going to say it, he 
would not have come back to his seat), 
I have been much pleased and interested 
and gratified by the skill manifested and 
success achieved in the conduct of the 
business of the program of this meeting 
by Dr. Berry. If it had not been for 
him, I might not have had the privilege 
of coming and I thank him cordially 
for the pleasure it has given me. 

This also, in the- course of conversa- 
tion since my address this morning, | 
have learned again how very easy it is 
for words to fail to convey exactly the 
meaning which was--intended. - Those 
who heard that address remember : that 
in reference to the continued fight which 
we have to make and the courage which 
is needful therein, I referred to the 
prayer of De Profundis, which I said 
was something in the way of a demand 
upon the Almighty for a share in His 
resources in the work we are doing. I 
referred to that Psalm which begins: 
“Out of the depths, have I cried unto 
Thee,” and I went on to say that that 
is not a mere petition but a demand; as 
though one were to look into the Al- 
mighty’s face and say, “What have you 
done to me?” This might have been 
interpreted to be in accordance with 
the old medieval idea that deafness is 
a visitation of a displeased deity. Well, 
God forbid. I would not insult. the 
Almighty by believing that. I was. in- 
dicating the attitude of a man who 
might stand before his Creator and 
say, “I want to talk this over with you.” 
As to the other idea, a man once told 
me plainly that my own deafness was 
due to my sins. I replied that I was 
not unconscious of my sins but I had 
more respect for the Almighty than to 
suppose that he would engage in the 
operation of visiting punishment upon 
his child in such fashion: Indeed, if 
deafness were the inevitable result of 
transgression, there would be more of 
us here tonight than there are now, and 
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quite a different crowd. (Applause.) 
And I have seen some audiences where 
I think it would have kept the Creator 
rather busy striking them with deafness, 
if such had been the divine method 
( Laughter. ) 

In the course of my talk this morning, 
I said that it was necessary to deal with 
humor as one of the elements in “facing 
and fighting it, and then forgetting it.” 
And I went on to say that it was not 
only a matter of the appreciation of the 
ridiculous and of the amusing; but that 
it is an element of good cheer in the 
first place and secondly that it has to do 
with the fineness, the subtle beauties, 
the delicacy and the harmony of our 
living. And at that point will you let 
me expand the, thought for a little 
space? I indicated. then that I should 
like to say something more about the 
task of the winning back to beauty in 
the shattered life, the’ rediscovery and 
the real possession of those radiant and 
joyful things which we are. so. likely to 
lose... There is a sentence that comes to 
me from the writings of John Ruskin, 
which I am going to repeat to you. 
It is: this: “I do not..wonder at what 
men ‘suffer, but I do. wonder at what 
men lose.”.-; 

I remember. hearing a story of a 
Scotchman who lived on the Jersey side 
years ago. He lived on the west side 
and had.-to cross to the .east side daily 
to his work. One day with the ther- 
mometer -20 below zero he got a pair of 
old-fashioned ear muffs and put them 
on—which is a good idea. Someone 
met him the next day, when it was still 
cold, and he did not have the ear muffs 
on, and said to him, “What is the mat- 
ter? Why are you not wearing your 
ear muffs?” And he said, “Yesterday 


I met a man who said something to me 
and I could not hear him, and I found 
out later that he asked me to have a 
drink, and I didn’t hear him.” (Laugh- 
ter.) He did. not propose to be again 
a loser. 

“TI do not wonder at what men suffer, 
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but I do wonder at what men lose.” 
That gives me an opportunity to say this 
thing further with reference to what I 
said a little while ago in my repudiation 
of the idea of the Divine visitation. I 
also referred to the idea that it is a 
proper attitude to cultivate a meek sub- 
mission and resignation to the will of 
God. The will of God is an affirmative 
and positive and constructive thing, not 
merely a matter of subjugation and sur- 
render; but I believe that you have a 
right to protest with a certain measure 
of indignation against the supposed vir- 
tue of a meek resignation. Somebody 
might infer there that I mean an at- 
titude of aggressive rebellion,—not that, 
far from it——but what I do mean is that 
our task is not merely bearing the 
burden, it is not merely fighting the 
fight, but that there should be a wise 
and a constructive rebuilding of the 
inner qualities of our life. I do wish [ 
had power to express in a very few 
minutes something of what I am trying 
to say. First of all, following what I 
have said about protesting against mere 
resignation, there is another protest, 
against the folly of those who might 
possess so much and who do possess so 
little. Do you know that the one thing 
which is likely to arouse in me a very 
deep measure of grievance and annoy- 
ance and even wrath, is the fact that 
people who could hear good music hear 
so little of it, that people who could 
hear grand opera and mighty oratorio 
prefer something else, that the day in 
which we live is crammed so full of 
cheap and ridiculous and tasteless jazz 
and ragtime and pretense that the very 
aptitude for the finer music is being 
lost by a great many of us. (Applause. ) 
I think there may be a place for jazz 
and I am sure that there is a place for 
the lighter music, and I am not dealing 
with it from the standpoint of com- 
parison between that kind of music and 
the other; but there are so many people 
who could enjoy what you and I would 
love to enjoy and cannot, that it makes 
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me quite angry. For to one thing I 
have not yet been able even in the slight- 
est degree to be reconciled, and that is 
the fact that I can no longer hear the 
finer shades of music, the finer tones 
of the cello and the flute and no ade- 
quate return has ever been discovered 
for that loss. I have not yet attained 
to it, but I try to forget the things 
behind and press on to the things be- 
fore, but I stand before you unashamed 
to say that this is still many times a 
realization of a tremendous deprivation. 
But wait a moment! After all, are 
you and I so much better than others? 
There is a sort of pride of deafness 
growing up among us, sort of a self 
righteousness: “Well, after all, under 
the circumstances we are doing pretty 
well, we had a hard fight, and we have 
to forget, and we are getting through.” 
Thank God, for that, but how far have 
we gone through? How much have we 
rebuilt this shattered life? How fine a 
place is the inner life, after all? For 
the battle which the deaf man has to 
fight is fought and won in the secret 
places of his own spirit. It is not a 
battle fought out amid the tumult and 
the shouting, but in solitude and in 
loneliness. It is nevertheless our great 
and high task to build as I tried to say 
this morning, sooner or later we must 
come to a recognition of the fact that 
the more we lose, the more is required 
of us; that the deaf and the handi- 
capped and the afflicted, have more re- 
quired of them than the normal man; 
that it is not for us to come before the 
Almighty in the day of judgment and 
say that we did the best we could under 
the circumstances but “you could not 
expect very much of us,” and give that 
for a reason for the fact that we have 
not done all that in God’s great provi- 
dence is ours to do; that unless we have 
built again a life immeasurably finer and 
more beautiful than the one we left 
behind we have missed our great chance 
and failed in our great opportunity. 
Perhaps someone thinks that is not prac- 











tical, but the most practical thing in the 
world is not the making of a living, but 
the making of a life; not earning so 
much money, but so much soul; not be- 
coming the possessor of so many acres 
of real estate, but becoming the possessor 
of so great a measure of spiritual con- 
quest, and the most practical thing a 
man must do is to learn how to build 
his life, to rediscover the beautiful. 
There are various ways to do that. I 
believe it may be possible for us to re- 
discover an inner life so that we may 
again hear those now unheard overtones 
in the mystic vibrations when the morn- 
ing stars sing together, that we may 
hear music which has never been heard 
on land or on sea. But, be that fanciful 
or not, it is distinctly true that we may 
become very keen about color, and 
may see the blue of the skies; and as 
I have said to some of you, after all 
there is nothing to compare with the 
colors that come when the buds on the 
trees come and: the apple trees are 
filled with bloom, or the light that lies 
in the eyes of children, or all those 
wondrous and varied shades of expres- 
sion and beauty on the face of nature. 
And we ought to be able to see the 
beauty that lies deeper. 

But I must keep my word and close 
briefly and yet say what I wish to say, 
so let me avail myself of a method which 
I often use and turn to the poets who 
can say in a few words what it would 
take me much longer to express. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF BERKSHIRE 
BROOKS 


To build the trout a crystal stair; 

To comb the hillside’s thick green hair; 
To water jewel-weed and rushes; 

To teach first notes to baby thrushes; 
To flavor raspberry and apple 

And make a whirling pool to dapple 
With scattered gold of late October ; 

To urge wise laughter on the sober 
And lend a dream to those who laugh; 
To chant the beetle’s epitaph; 

To mirror the blue dragonfly, 

Frail air-plane of a slender sky; 

Over the stones to lull and leap 
Herding the bubbles like white sheep; 
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The claims of worry to deny, 
And whisper sorrow into sleep! 
Grace Hazard Conkling. 


THE LITTLE ROAD 


A Little Road was straying 
Across a little hill. 

I asked, “May I go with you, road?” 
It answered, “If you will.” 


’Twas travel-stained and shabby, 
And dust was on its face. 

Said I: “How fine to wander free 
To every lovely place! 


“Oh, if you’re off to mountains, 
Or if you're off to sea, 

Or if you’re bound across the world, 
I’ll well contented be.” 


We loitered in the sunlight, 
We journeyed on together; 

The sky was like a bluebird’s wing, 
The breeze was like a feather. 


We passed a ruddy robin, 
Who called, “How do you do?” 
Some daisies shook their bonnets back 
And begged, “Ah, take us, too!” 


A squirrel briefly joined us, 
A brook came hurrying down; 

We wandered through a meadow green 
And by a busy town. 


When dusky twilight met us, 
No feet so slow as mine. 

“Why, there’s a little house,” I said, 
“With windows all ashine. 


“Perhaps, since night is nearing, 
I'd rather rest than roam.” 

“I knew you would,” said Little Road, 
“That’s why I brought you home.” 


Nancy Byrd Turner. 





Dr. Berry then read telegrams from 
the Los Angeles League, the Houston 
Club, Miss Bessie L. Whitaker and 
Miss Persis Vose. In speaking of Miss 
Vose he said: “You will never know, 
as the Program Committee knows, how 
Miss Vose has worked day and night 
for the success of this program.” 


Then followed a letter from an inter- 
ested member who preferred to keep her 
identity a secret. One of the sugges- 
tions was: “A corner in each League 
devoted to the Federation; keep in this 
corner literature, etc., relating to its 
work and progress.” 
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DR. BERRY: The next thing I want 
to tell you about is the officers. We 
have had several committee meetings 
and board meetings. I might start in 
by saying that I offered my resignation, 
not because I do not want to keep on 
with the work, but because I feel that 
I have not the time to do it justice. 
But they urged me to stay, and so I 
am still your president. (Applause.} 
The Board, in its wisdom, has decided 
to check me a bit, so they are planning 
a president-elect, someone who will 
surely push me out next year. After 
hunting far and wide, they all decided 
that the best man for the job is Dr. 
Newhart. (Applause.) Our other offi- 
cers, but one, are about the same as 
they were last year. We want the old 
crowd to stay. Mrs. Trask is first vice- 
president, Miss Florence Spofford sec- 
ond vice-president, and Mrs. Porter 
third vice-president. Mr. Smith has 
given us his annual refusal to serve, 
and- we have again forced him to stay, 
because we cannot let him go. (Ap- 
plause.) In a year or two we hope that 
our financial situation will let us focus 
our work in Washington with help for 
Miss Wright. Until such time as we 
can do this, we will keep with us our 
three good friends, Miss Peck, Miss 
Timberlake and Miss Wright. These 
are our officers. 

Now, I am going one step further. 
You all know the Managers. If will 
tell you the Chairmen of the Commit- 
tees for next year.. The personnel of 
the committees we will leave until later. 
There are nine committees. Research 
Committee, Dr. Phillips; Sub-commit- 
tees, Medical, Dr. Shambaugh, and 
Scientific, Dr. Fletcher. Publicity Com- 
mittee, Miss Peck, with two sub-com- 
mittees, Publicity, Miss Ruth Robinson, 
and Exhibits, Miss Ballauf. Member- 
ship Committee, Miss Torrey. Nomi- 


nating Committee, Miss Kennedy. Edu- 
ation Committee, Miss Spofford, then 
the three sub-committees : 


Miss Wim- 
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satt, Mrs. Norris and Dr. Reighard, 
Chairmen. Program Committee, Miss 
Wright. Publication Committee, Miss 


Wright. In the Employment Committee 
we are making a change. You heard to- 
day from two branches, Industrial Re- 
search and Employment. The Industrial 
Research Committee, under Miss Mce- 
Dermott, started out with a definite task. 
They have done their work splendidly in 
this “Study of Occupations.” They ask 
to be excused. We hesitate to do that, 
but we feel that they have the right 
to a little rest. The plan is to let them 
go now, and pull them in again later. 
We continue the other committee with 
Miss Samuelson in charge. Mr. Smith 
remains in his present position as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. 

The next thing I want to tell you is 
the place of meeting. We have thought 
it over very seriously and finally have 
come to the conclusion that we should 
go to Philadelphia. They send earnest 
invitations and‘expressions of goodwill. 
They remind us that the Sesquicenten- 
nial will be there as an added attraction. 
So we will go to see our Philadelphia 
organizations next year. 


MR. SMITH presented the Treas- 
urer’s Trophy, a beautiful Silver Cup, 
to the Chicago League. This League 
won the Trophy by: virtue of having 
the highest percentage of individual 
membership in the Federation. 


MISS ABBY HOSMER, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago League, accepted 
the Trophy, in behalf of the League. 
She paid a tribute to the president, 
Mrs. Drum, who was absent because of 
illness, and spoke of her untiring loy- 
alty to the League. In closing she 
said: “With light hearts we will soon 
be spinning along over the rails on our 
homeward way. I hope we may carry 
to those at home some of the inspira- 
tion and pleasure it has been our priv- 
ilege to receive from you and trust this 
beautiful Cup may be an incentive to 

















greater efforts and results in the coming 
year.” 


DR. BERRY: _ It gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you Dr. Jane 
E. Robbins. 


SOCIAL PIONEERS 
Dr. JANE E. Ropsins 


Once when I was living on the East 
Side in New York, I was talking with 
a little Jewish boy, and I. asked him 
what he was going to be when he grew 
up. He said “Father and mother would 
like me to be a rabbi, but I don’t want 
to be one.” I asked him why, and he 
answered: “Because, I could not find 
words beautiful enough to say to God.” 
When I came to try to think what I 
wanted to say here, and remembered 
some of the people I have known, | 
felt that I could not think of words 
wonderful enough to say to you. 

Dr. Berry asked me how I became 
interested in the deaf or hard of hear- 
ing, and I said I could not remember a 
time when I did not love.-to. be with the 
hard of hearing. My mother had a 
sweet old aunt, much loved by us chil- 
dren; she is one of my first memories. 

One Friday here in the Minneapolis 
League, I was wondering about going 
home; the thermometer was the or- 
dinary Minneapolis temperature ot 17 
below zero, and I was living across 
some railroad tracks; it was a windy 
walk, and I was just wondering if I 
should blow away on my way home, 
when I heard one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the league saying to one of 
the other members, “if it is colder than 
this on Monday, I think I won’t come.” 
I realized all over again the stuff that 
is in the pioneers. 

I had the very great pleasure of 
meeting with the Federation at Toledo; 
and I was much impressed with it 
at that meeting, but of course it 
was nothing compared to this. It was 
at the beginning of the work with the 
hard of hearing children. I remember 
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Miss Samuelson had a paper to read. 
which you would be interested in reading 
now. It is in the report of the To- 
ledo meeting. It is a wonderful report; 
there is a copy of it in the Minneapolis 
office. I. remember Miss Samuelson 
saying that she would not be satisfied 
until every hard of hearing child was 
given a front seat in school, was taught 
speech reading and was given vocational 
guidance. At that time it seemed such 
a step forward, and yet see what we 
are doing now with the whole problem 
of the child. 

There were doctors at the Toledo 
meeting, but nothing like this. I do 
not wonder that Dr. Phillips is interested 
to see how his “child” has grown. 

Along with my interest in the leagues 
have come some very great privileges; 
one of these came in 1917 when for a 
short time I was connected with the 
New York League. One of the mem- 
bers of the league, knowing I was going 
to Washington, made arrangements for 
me to have an interview with Dr. Gra- 
ham Bell. So I was privileged to 
lay before him the work of the league 
as it had been developed in those early 
days, and to talk over with him, and 
learn something of what he thought was 
the direction the league should take, 
2nd to consult him as to our work. I 
told him about our employment work, 
and vocational guidance. I told him 
about what; as a social worker, I had 
been deeply interested in—our plans for 
recreation. In connection with recrea- 
tion for the young people, he said some- 
thing that I think is really a message 
to all leagues. He said: “Try to get 
hard of hearing young people to bring 
in to their parties and gatherings their 
brothers and friends, so that the hard 
of hearing young people are not kept 
by themselves.” He said that in many 
cases it made'no difference at all whether 
or not a hard of hearing person mar- 
ried another hard of hearing person. 
You will remember, Dr. Bell’s wife was 
completely without hearing, and none '6f 
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the children or grandchildren had any 
trouble with hearing. He said that if 
catarrh had been the cause of deafness 
in the father, and the father married a 
girl who had the same trouble, there 
would be a tendency to double up the 
inheritance, and to give an inheritance 
of a tendency to catarrhal deafness to 
the child. Dr. Bell was a great scien- 
tist, deeply interested in the troubles of 
the deaf. He took the census of the 
deaf one year because he felt that no 
one else would take such an interest in 
the subject as he would. And in ad- 
dition to many privileges there have 
come to me great thrills. Certainly, | 
was thrilled with this wonderful elec- 
trical apparatus. I am a veteran of two 
wars, the Spanish War, and the World 
War. Naturally I want veterans to have 
everything, and so I was delighted to- 
day when the veteran of the Civil War 
gave his great shout as he found him- 
self hearing. It was almost worth 
while to bring a whole truckload of 
apparatus to this wonderful conference 
in order to give that veteran the joy of 
hearing again. (Applause). 

They were not talking at the Toledo 
meeting about research. That is some- 
thing that has come to us new, a won- 
derful thing. We are the ones who 
appreciate the experts. I knew a re- 
porter who had to be present at a meet- 
ing like this, a conference, and he was 
not always entertained by what he heard. 
Being an impatient young reporter, he 
finally said, at the end of one meeting: 
“I know what an expert is, a boob 
away from home.” (Laughter.) But we 
don’t feel that way about our experts. 
(Applause). 

I fancy all of us are tremendously 
interested in the stories that are given 
in the Vo_ta REvIEw, stories that often 
read like a yellow-covered novel. I wish 
I had time to tell you a little bit about 
John DeR. Storey, of the New York 
League. During the war he was in 
charge of the legal affairs of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Italy. When it was 
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time for the Red Cross to withdraw 
from Italy it was found out that all the 
contracts, although many had been ver- 
bal, had: been so intelligently made, and 
other things that had been done in a 
business way had been so well managed 
that we could come away from Italy 
with all the Italians saying: “Oh, that 
wonderful American Red Cross.” 


I am sure that all of us who have 
had these lovely drives feel that there 
should be some reference to our au- 
tomobile rides. 1 am reminded of a 
little girl who was very angry with 
her father. She was too small to know 
how to throw curses at his head, but 
she was so angry that she wished to do 
so; and when her mother went into her 
room to quiet her down, and get her to 
sleep, what she said was: “I am so mad 
at Daddy. He is so mean. I hope he 
will get out of gasoline.” But in leav- 
ing Minneapolis, I am sure we all want 
to leave our blessings upon the Minne- * 
apolis people, and as a parting blessing, 
we say to you: “We hope you will never 
run out of gasoline.” 


DR. BERRY: Dr. Rypins has stum- 
bled on to something which he has 
seen before and suggests that you might 
like to see it tonight. It is a small 
(almost pocket size) moving picture 
demonstrating the ear. He has thought 
that it might be helpful in your League 
work. (Dr. Rypins demonstrated.) 


In the name of the Federation, DR. 
BERRY wished to thank all who helped 
to make the Conference a success. He 
mentioned the names of Mrs. Stro- 
bridge, Dr. and Mrs. Newhart, Mrs. 
Kenyon, Mrs. Nagle, Miss Samuelson, 
Miss Lehman, Mr. and Mrs. Netherland, 
Mrs. Farnsworth, Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. 
Bell, Miss Lindquist, Miss Vose, Miss 
Ballauf, Miss Peck and Miss Wright. 

After reading Henry Van Dyke’s 
poem, “Make New Friends, but Keep 
the Old,” Dr. Berry officially closed the 
Conference. 





















ADDENDA 


DETAILED REPORTS OF CONSTITUENT BODIES, WHICH 
WERE SUMMARIZED ON PAGES 559 TO 561 


BLOOMFIELD AURAL SOCIETY 

Reported by Mrs. Minnie E. Doe, Pres. 

The Bloomfield Aural Society was organ- 
ized in September, 1923. The first season 
closed on June 18th with a Social Party. 
The president, Mrs. Minnie E. Doe, gave a 
report at this time of the Washington Con- 
ference, which she attended. Much to her 
regret, the Society was not a constituent 
body at this time, so could not be represented 
by a delegate. ; 

Fall activities opened in September with 
a Birthday Party, celebrating the Society’s 


first year as an organization for the deaf- 


ened. 

The Aural Society Sewing Circle was 
formed in October to meet the first Tuesday 
in every month, sewing for the League 
for Friendly Service. 

The Junior Aural Society which was organ- 
ized in May, held a Hallowe’en Costume 
Party in October, inviting the Sen‘ors as 
their guests. : 

In December a Christmas Entertainment 
was given entitled “Santa Claus’ Work 
Shop.” This was written and directed by 
one of the members. 

A Mazola Luncheon was held at the Com- 
munity House in February, netting the 
Society $50.00. 

In March the Society had the pleasure 
of a visit from Miss Wright, when a recep- 
tion was given in her honor. 

In April a class was formed to teach 
voice and lip-reading to several members of 
the Junior League. This seems to be one 
of the most noteworthy undertakings of the 
Society. The class was under the direction 
of Mrs. Drewry Fair, former pr‘ncipal of the 
School for the Deaf, Racine, W/sconsin. 

But best of all, the Bloomfield Aural So- 
ciety joined the Federation. The president 
was elected as the delegate to the Minne- 
apolis Conference. 

Lip-reading practice classes have been held 
every Thursday evening at the Community 
House since the close of the Evening School. 
Employment has been found for several of 
the members through the Rehabilitation 
Bureau. 

In the fall the president will speak before 
the Woman’s Club in regard to the survey 
of hard of hearing children in the public 
schools, and the establishment of lip-reading 
classes for children in need of them. 


SPEECH-READERS GUILD OF BOSTON 
Reported by Mrs. Annie R. Knowlton, Sec’y. 


The important item in the year’s activities 
of the Speech-Readers Guild is its purchase 
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of the premises occupied as a club house 
for more than four years. Because there is 
st ll an outstanding mortgage on the property, 
the members of the Guild have exerted them- 
selves as never before to raise money for the 
organizat‘on. Many various and interesting 
displays and entertainments have added not 
only to the finances, but also to the interest 
of Guild affairs. 

This year, too, through its Social Worker, 
the Guild has reached out a helping hand 
to many who, though not members ot this 
soc'ety, are yet of the fraternity of the 
deafened, and as such deserving of sympathy 
and aid. Especially close has been our 
relationship with the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, for which, during the summer 
months, members of the Guild made count- 
less surgical dressings, and later contributed 
generously to the Hallowe’en and Christmas 
festivit7es. 

The Psychopathic Hospital has learned to 
turn to the Guild for help in cases where 
deafness intensifies nervous difficulties, while 
individuals have’ been helped to find employ- 
ment, or guided to the path of self-better- 
ment. 

Within the Guild itself, the formation of a 
Young People’s Society, known as “The 
Green Twigs,” promises a future for Guild 
work very gratifying to all who have worked 
so faithfully to plant a tree worth the culti- 
vation of future generations. 

Yet all the new activities have by no means 
crowded out the old. The two evening 
practice classes in speech-reading each week 
were made free to all members last winter 
in addition to the regular club meetings and 
practice classes held on alternate Friday 
afternoons. The Exchange has kept busy, 
and never has the House itself had so many 
rooms continuously rented, nor served so 
many meals in its dining-room. 

Work for the Federation has flourished 
in its ‘midst, the Guild’s annual dues to the 
National Organization being more than raised 
by a comm'ttee for that purpose. The Guild 
is also justly proud of being able to claim 
the President of the Federation as its hon- 
orary member, and to number a Vice Presi- 
dent, Recording Secretary and Treasurer of 
the national organization among its active 
members. 

Miss Kennedy is also chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the Federation, 
and has already organized a membership 
committee in the Guild. 

Though very glad of our personal achieve- 
ments, we yet feel we are but one of many in 
the universal uplift movement for the hard 
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of hearing—a movement that must owe its 
ultimate fulfilment to the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


BUFFALO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Mrs. Roy L. Hunt, Cor. Sec’y. 

As we look back over the year 1924-25, we 
realize how fortunate we have been 1n having 
so many loyal supporters. 

On May 23, 1924, a meeting of importance 
was held. At that time a Board of Directors 
was elected for which we had long felt a 
need. Another important step in our growth 
and future success was joining the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. Prior to this few of us realized 
the great work this organization is doing. 

We were glad to have Mr. Frank Messen- 
ger visit the 1924 conference in Washington. 
He presented our application for membership 
in the Federation, and the Buffalo League 
was extended a hearty welcome. 

At the September meeting (1924) we 
learned with much regret that our beloved 
teacher, Miss Marie Mason, would be unable 
to return to Buffalo for at least a year. To 
be deprived of so ardent a worker at the 
very beginning of the school year and so soon 
after the organization of the League, was 
most discouraging and we scarcely felt able 
to continue with our fall plans without her 
valuable assistance. However, the League 
was a living thing and must be kept alive. 
So our plans for a Hallowe’en Masquerade, 
a Candy Sale, a Thanksgiving Party, a 
Christmas Party and a Card Party, went 
forward. 

Through the courtesy of Commissioner 
Meahl of the City Council, we were granted 
the free use of the Banquet Hall in Elmwood 
Music Hall, once a month, for meetings or 
socials, 

Now as the year closes we are grateful 
for good fellowship and hope that it may 
continue and help to make this year better 
than the last. 


CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

Reported by Susan Murphy, Exec. Sec’y. 

The Chicago League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, which has for nine years offered oppor- 
tunities to the hard of hearing men and 
women of Chicago to overcome their handi- 
cap of defective hearing, and to remove 
the social and commercial barriers that 
deafness creates, has carried on its work 
through the four following branches: Edu- 
cational, social, employment and vocational 
work, and medical and preventive work. 

The first step in educational work is: in 
assist'ng to re-establish in some measure 


the lost means of communication. 

The League has four classes in lip-reading 
per week at its Community House at 206 
East Superior Street, as follows: Monday 
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and Friday evenings at 7.30 and every Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons at 2.30. 

During the past year 1,129 persons attended 
these classes, all of which are free except 
that a small fee of twenty-five cents 15 
charged on Friday evening to those who 
can afford it and who are attending the 
advanced class, which is directed by Miss 
Gertrude Torrey, manager of the Chicago 
School for the Hard of Hearing. 

One thousand one hundred and ninety-six 
lip-reading lessons were given during the 
past year to the ex-service men whose hear- 
ing was impaired during the World War, 
our League having a yearly contract with the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to give them 
this instruction. 


Our League has four clubs which hold 


many interesting social affairs during the 
year. They are the Young People’s Club, 
The Book Club, The Card Club, and _ the. 


Men’s Club. Two thousand and ten persons 
attended the League’s social activities during 
the past year. During the coming months 
many pleasant outings have been arranged 
to the country, hikes, etc. 

Our Young People’s Club gave a very 
interesting and clever pantomime at. the 
St. James’ Parish House during the latter 
part of March as a benefit for the League. 

An annual bazaar is held generally during 
the first part of the month of November, at 
the St. James’ Parish House. Many useful 
and interesting articles are to be found 
there. This is the only thing that the League 
does in a public way to raise funds for its 
support. 

The executive secretary makes _ special 
effort in behalf of the members who apply 
to her for assistance in securing employment, 
having many interviews with office managers 
and superintendents of employment of the 
various large concerns throughout the city. 
It is necessary to give vocational guidance 
to many who apply at our League in making 
a readjustment—especially where their hear- 
ing has left them rather suddenly. During 
the past year 245 persons applied for employ- 
ment, and out of this number 176 were 
satisfactorily placed in spite of the fact that 
it has been conceded that the employment 
situation in the city has been a very hard 
one and it has been very d'fficult to place 
applicants. The League has been given splen- 
did co-operation, however, in its efforts. 

An otological survey made by Dr. Norval 
H. Pierce and Dr. John J. Theobald in the 
Sumner school on West Congress Street in 
1922, convinced our League of the importance 
of having an active program along preven- 
tive lines carr’ed on in the public schools 
of Chicago. 

On January 5, 1925—after many conferences 
with the Board of Education—this work was 
actually started. A very simple “whisper 
test” at 25 feet was advised by Dr. Pierce, 
who acts at all time as counselor for the 
League. Our secretary usually gives a brief 
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talk and defin’te instructions as to how th’s 
“whisper test” is to be conducted in the 
school in which this work is to be started. 
Dr. Theobald will give in his paper a de- 
tailed account of our preventive work. 

The League is hoping to continue this 
much needed work for some time to come, 
as already the results have proven very 
satisfactory and many letters are received 
daily from the parents of the children who 
could not afford to g ve their children the 
care they needed, expressing their gratitude. 

It is the plan of our League to convince 
the Board of Education of the advisability 
and importance of their carrying on this 
preventive work in the very near future. 


CINCINNATI LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 
Reported by Hildegarde Ballauf, Exec. Sec’y. 
An organization seems much better able 
to successfully work out its many problems 
and to plan for its manifold activities when 
housed in permanent and commodious quar- 
ters. The Cincinnati League for the Hard 
of Hearing established itself in its own home 
in the fall of 1924, occupying a comfortable 
suite of rooms, cons:sting of a small recep- 
tion room, office, large assembly room and 
kitchen. The well equipped kitchen is one 
of the most important assets, for without it 
the supper meetings, which are the out- 
standing feature of the social life of the 

club, would not be possible. 

An executive secretary has been appointed 
to look after the administrative forces of 
the League. With one in. permanent charge, 
there has been a notable increase of interest 
and activities, so much so, that an addition 
to the office personnel is an immediate 
necessity. 

Sensing the imperative need for improving 
the voices of the hard of hearing, a class 
was successfully conducted in voice produc- 
tion under a trained and competent teacher. 
Evening lip-reading classes and an after- 
noon practice class were held at the League 
throughout the year. . Auditorium phones 
make lectures and music possible, thus af- 
fording a variety of program material. 

The permanent exhibit of hearing devices 
has. been most helpful to a large number 
of .deafened people, who have counted this 
service invaluable. 

The League was instrumental in estab- 
lishing two classes in lip-reading in the 
night high schools. These proved so success- 
ful that the Board of Education has made 
provision for the resuming of these classes 
in the fall, with a possible additional day 
class. 

The Public Health Federation of Cincin- 
nati invited the Cincinnati League to be- 
come a member of its organization. This 
invitation was acepted. With this affilia- 
tion, the C'ncinnati League hopes to accom- 
plish much in surveys and preventive work 
the coming year. 
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The Junior Club was organized the past 
year, meeting an increased demand for a 
separate group within the League, by the 
many young people joining the organization. 

Last, but by far one of the most important 
achievements of the Cincinnati League, was 
its incorporation under the laws of the State 
of Ohio in April. With this sound founda- 
tion, the League hopes to become a most 
essential factor in the social work of Cir- 
c:nnati. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Florence H. Cobb, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


Our Cleveland organization has been in 
operation just one year. Our membership 
has increased creditably this first year and 
we have been able, in spite of hindrances, 
to extend a helping hand to a goodly number 
of persons. We are becoming known by our 
works. At first we leaned heavily upon 
other agencies but now they are beginning 
to turn to us and recognize us as a real help 
and a real need n the field of social service. 
This fact shines out and heartens us. 

Another bright spot is the recent decis‘on 
of the Board of Education to grant our 
request that a clinic be established for the 
regular and thorough examination of the 
ears of all school children, with care and 
treatment to follow. A fine otologist has been 
appointed to take charge of the work. 

Our placement work is conducted in con- 
junction with the State Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion. We. have had about sixty applicants. 
Nearly half of these have been put in good 
positions. The free class in speech-reading 
have been well attended. An able dress- 
maker (one of our members) volunteered 
one evening a week and has taught many 
women to fashion attractive clothes for 
themselves. A millinery class was also 
taught by one of our members. A class in 
voice correction has been a helpful feature 
to some. A uniform and apron shop is not 
only providing work for hard. of hearing 
persons unable to go outside, but is acting 
as an advertising medium in bringing people 
to the house. 

In the way of recreation, the memory of 
our own pleasant times is eclipsed by that 
of the Christmas Tree and party which we 
gave for about twenty-five little deaf chil- 
dren. We hope for a bigger and better year 
to come! 


LIP-READERS CLUB OF CLEVELAND 
Reported by Louise Howell, Pres. 
With the establishment of our municipal 
centre, the Cleveland Association for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, the Lip-Readers’ 
Club one of the two, now (three groups) 
comprising the Association, again found 
themselves pleasantly housed, being able to 
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rent the bay-windowed room, second floor 
front, in the beautiful house, for headquar- 
ters. Our membership was urged to become 
members of the Association so that privileges 
of the centre might be enjoyed by all. 

One very special feature of our club 
service has been the lip-read'ng classes spon- 
sored by our school board, which are open 
to all the hard of hearing persons in our 
community. We had hoped to make the 
centre our broadcasting station. 

We held the last three sessions of the 
season of 1924 at our centre, but could not 
make arrangements for a continuation of this 
service at Hall House. The Carnegie Li- 
brary and our central Y. W. C. A. have 
proved to be satisfactory meeting places 
and a goodly number of persons in need of 
our work have found their way to these 
attractive quarters. 

In November of last year we gave up our 
room at the centre and now maintain head- 
quarters at the Cleveland School of Lip- 
Reading in the Rose Building. 

Normal, economic and social contact is 
the objective of our work. The practical 
value of our educational department is evi- 
denced at our special gatherings and in the 
home and business life of our members. 

Our reach still far exceeds our grasp but 
with our ideal, courage, happiness, and 
broader opportunities for the hard of hear- 
ing ever before us, we are carrying on and 
hope to make opportunities for a larger and 
co-operative service in our city. 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Dudley T. Fisher, Sec’y. 


A splendid, earnest woman, busily engaged 
in teaching little deaf children, was also 
willing to give herself in unselfish zeal, to 
the problem of helping deafened adults. It 
was through her efforts that the Columbus 
League for the Hard of Hearing was organ- 
ized, in October of 1923. 

In the following spring we became a con- 
stituent body of the National Federation, 
four of our members attending the National 
Conference in Washington, D. C., -June 3 
to 6, 1924. 

In the fall of 1924 we tried out our ability 
by holding our first bazaar» on very short 
notice. In every sense of the word the 
bazaar was so surprisingly successful that 
we voted at once to have a club room of 
our own. 

As early as January, possession was taken 
of our room under the kindly wing of the 
Y. W. C. A. Their bu'lding is centrally 
located, being just across the street from 
the State Capitol grounds. Our room is on 


the.second floor and is attractively furnished 
entirely by donations from members.‘of the 
League. 


Speech-reading classes, sponsored 
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by the Secretary of Education of the Y. W. 
C. A. are held in the club room both day 
and evening. 

We have a well organized sewing circle, 
now prepar:ng for a fall bazaar, and provid- 
ing a bi-monthly social afternoon and “Tea” 
in the club room. 

A Wide Awake bridge club of twelve 
members was organized—all being active 
members of the League, and contributing 
generously and regularly to the welfare 
funds. 

The employment committee has found work 
for several deafened persons and is deeply 
interested in dong all that is possible along 
that line. The rehab litation society of Ohio 
offers to pay for speech-reading lessons for 
those who need instruction in order to 
maintain employment. 

We may well be proud of the fact that our 
little League of only forty-eight active mem- 
bers has lined up with larger Leagues in 
the larger cities in having speech-reading 
introduced into the public schools. <A 
teacher has recently been appointed by the 
State Board, for all of her time, and we 
hope to accomplish much for the deafened 
children of Columbus. 

At a recent meeting of the League, it was 
unanimously voted to pay the expenses of 
our delegate to the National Federation to 
be held in Minneapolis, June 22-24. 


DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Fred B. Shank, Pres. 


The Dayton League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has enjoyed a prosperous year in the 
twelve months just passed. We have had 
no substantial increase in membership, but 
our finances are in good condition, and our 
present membership is all interested and 
active. 

In common with other organizations for 
the benefit of the deafened, we find it diffi- 
cult to secure and maintain a_susta‘ned 
interest among those whom we wish to 
reach and who need the services that we are 
in a position to give. Our educational and 
cultural activities receive a great deal of 
attention, providing classes in lip-read'ng 
to all members free of charge, sermons and 
lectures by ministers of the city and others, 
musical entertainments, and social activities 
of various kinds. Our attendance on all 
functions for the year from May 1, 1924, 
to May 1, 1925, was 4,145. 


The League maintains two rooms on the 
ground floor of a bu Iding centrally located, 
easy of access to members and others. The 
rooms are equipped with two church acou- 
sticons, having twenty-four ear pieces, so 
that all, even those whose deafness is ex- 
treme, may enjoy the lectures and concerts. 
We have a phonograph, have wiring installed 
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for a radio, and have added a player piano 
to our equipment. 

An industrial department is maintained 
and a number of the ladies of the League 
donate their serv‘ces in the manufacture of 
aprons, dust caps, and other articles of 
wearing apparel, the proceeds from the sale 
of which go into a fund for a “Community 
House,” the present goal of our plannings 
and strivings. The proceeds of a Christmas 
Bazaar and Rummage Sale also went into 
this fund. 

The League has given several picnics, 
outings and suppers during the year, which 
received the Il’beral support of the member- 
ship, and proved the means of establishing 
a closer friendship and social bond between 
the members, promoting fellowship and co- 
operation. 

Altogether we feel that our progress has 


been satisfactory, and we hope to enlarge 


our activities in the year to come so as to 
be able to reach more deafened people who 
need the fellowhip and cultural advantages 
that we are able to give. 


DENVER LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Louis I. Levistein, Treas. 


Numerically, the Denver League for the 
Hard of Hearing does not possess the mem- 
bersh'p that might reasonably be expected, 
considering the purposes intended to be 
served. Nevertheless it has accomplished 
some good and will in time accomplish a 
great deal more. It is hoped that the hard of 
hearing in Denver and their friends will 
take a greater interest in the League and 
give it the support it deserves. 

Most of its activities have been limited to 
lip-reading practice and small social affairs. 
Co-operation with the press, otologists, min- 
isters, school officials, legislators and others 
was sought to promote the welfare and re- 
habilitation of the hard of hearing; to im- 
prove conditions for the deafened child in 
the public schools, and to discourage self- 
isolation among the adult deafened. The 
Denver school board has recognized the need 
of a special class for the hard of hearing 
ch‘ldren and will try out the idea for one 
year. An act to provide vocational rehabili- 
tation and placement of physically disabled 
persons was passed in the late legislature 
and signed by the governor. The Ethel 
Clark Memorial scholarship (value, $300.00) 
was completed through voluntary gifts and 
presented to the Whitaker School of Speech- 
Reading. Proceeds from two successful card 
parties form a nucleus for establishing a 
center in the near future. 

To our president, Mrs. S. B. Pickett, we 
owe much for her resourcefulness, and the 
earnestness and devotion she has shown for 
the Denver League. 


DES MOINES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Claude W. Prusia, Pres. 


The Des Moines League for the Hard of 
Hearing will complete its second year Octo- 
ber 1, 1925. Some progress over the first 
year has been made but at best our accom- 
plishments have not been great. Possibly 
our having become a constituent body of 
the Federation is something of an achieve- 
ment and should be mentioned here. 

We have eighty-one members, of which 
about one-half are hard of hearing. This 
reveals a possible weakness in that we have 
not enlisted more deafened people. However, 
there is an element of strength in having the 
support of hearing people who can render 
us serv’ce in many ways. 

We maintain our headquarters in a suite 
of rooms in a downtown location, which 
gives us an assembly room with kitchenette 
equipment. These rooms also house the Des 
Moines School of Lip-reading, of which Miss 
Elizabeth I. Rankin is the pr‘ncipal. She is 
also executive secretary of the League. 

So far our chief activity has been to 
furnish social diversion to the hard of hear- 
ing members. This has been accomplished 
through the semi-monthly evening socials 
of the Lip-Reading Club, comprised largely 
of the younger people; and through the 
semi-monthly afternoon meetings of the 
“Myrtle Club,” a group of deafened women 
who organized themselves prior to the 
League’s formation. There have also been 
a number of general meetings of the League. 

There have been practice classes in lip- 
reading, one having met regularly Tuesdays 
at 5 P. M., which has been largely attended 
by young business people. Another has met 
Thursdays at 4 P. M., and has been of a 
more general nature. The average attendance 
at the classes has been twelve. 

Twelve deafened people have been assisted 
in obtaining employment during the year 
and seventeen have been advised regarding 
vocational problems. 

A booth was maintained at the Iowa State 
Fair last summer and at the biennial meet- 
ing of the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs last May. These exhibits have been 
very effective in giving publicity to our work. 

A good deal of study has been given to 
the hard of hearing child in the public 
school, but up to this time nothing definite 
has been accomplished. 


DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

Reported by Mrs. Ethel M. Colby, Pres. 

In the past year, that is, since the conven- 
tion in Washington, the Detroit League has 
grown appreciably. While at present most 
of our efforts are concentrated on rebuilding 
our organization, to lay a more solid foun- 
dation from which to go on building (all 
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there have been a few outstanding features 
that in a large measure mark our progress. 


I1ttle apparent to — 
internal workings) 


The first of these is the Rainbow, the 
official paper of the Detroit League. This 
paper was brought into existence because of 
the need of a medium of communication 
between our members, to bring them to- 
gether and keep them together. At that 
time we had no League house, just a room 
at a public building where we met once a 
week. No one except those actually doing 
the work of the League knew what was 
going on. The Rainbow accomplished its 
purpose admirably and we feel it is an 
endeavor worth mentioning. 


The next forward step was in leav:ng th's 
public building and taking quarters of our 
own, True, it so happened that we were 
forced to vacate the new house a little over 
a month after we took it, but what of that? 
It did many things tor us. It gave us a 
taste of what a home of our own meant 
and spurred on our ambition to obtain one. 
It enabled us to gather together enough 
furniture so that when we had to leave we 
were practically forced to get another house 
in order to have a place to park it. We 
secured public‘ty by this move and made 
the community realize that we were far 
from dead and intended to pull through. 

The third step and probably the most vital 
one of our existence was taking over a 
private home for League purposes. We are 
paying rent for this house, and the struggle 
to keep up expenses is making our members 
realize what a League really means. Before, 
when everything was furnished them free, 
a League meant little more than a club for 
recreational purposes. We are fast broad- 
en ng out, acqu ring knowledge that we hope 
will soon enable us to sit in the front row. 

We have had a big banquet marking the 
finish of a membership drive that doubled 
our membership, and have worked out a 
plan for our membership committee whereby 
we expect new members continuously without 
“drives.” Our other committees have func- 
tioned very well, with the result that during 
the past year we have had several successful 
and enjoyable enterta‘nments of various 
kinds, a series of entertaining and instruc- 
tive talks by prominent people, appetizing 
dinners served every Sunday evening during 
Open House, and our needy and sick have 
been taken care of. Our Legislative Com- 
mittee took up with the State Legislature 
at Lansing, M‘chigan, the matter of pecu- 
niary relief for the doubly handicapped. 
This bill failed to go through, but much 
was gained in publicity and interest in our 
cause. 


We have established a young people’s 
group composed principally of the young 
oral deaf. These young folk have been 
mere or less of a problem to us, but we hope 
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in time to have them well organizea ana 
work ng construct:vely. 

We have started an evening class in 
Business Arithmetic, City, County and State 
Government, English_and Spelling, conducted 
by an experienced teacher who has donated 
his time to us because of his interest in our 
work. The purpose of this class at this time 
is to ascertain the interest of the members 
in such an undertaking, and if sufficient 
interest is evidenced, the class will be con- 
tinued on a larger scale next fall. 

Besides the tangible evidence of our activ- 
ities there has been a vast improvement in 
the rout ne of the League. We have evolved 
a much more effic:ent and systematic method 
of procedure by which we accomplish more 
with less effort. Of course, there yet re- 
mains much to be desired, but we are all 
putting our shoulders to the wheel and hope 
by the next convention to have a report 
will make the Federation proud of 
Detroit. 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

Reported by Miss Daisy M. Way, Sec’y. 

The year’s progress of the Los Angeles 
League may best be expressed by its efforts 
to live up to its slogan (which also happens 
to be the long-t:me motto of the president), 
“Look Up and Laugh and Lift.” We have 
set our aim high, our recreations have been 
wholesome and worth-while, and we have 
lost no opportunity to hold out a friendly 
and helpful hand to those in need. 

Our Community Center has been hospit- 
ably active and well administered. The 
nest-egg we have started ambitiously, to- 
ward the acquisition of a home of our own, 
is slowly but surely increasing. Our Wo- 
man’s Exchange is completely organized, 
and showing good returns; our Employment 
Committee has been able to act in an advis- 
ory capacity in numerous cases; our Relief 
Section makes and contributes useful gar- 
ments regtilarly to the Children’s Hospital; 
the Visiting Committee carries sunshine and 
good cheer to our shut-‘ns and the Sunday 
evening vesper ‘serv-ces bring much spiritual 
help to an.increasing number of attendants. 

We have a splendid, progressive band of 
Junior League members, of whom we are 
justifiably proud... Their various _ activities 
bring them rich dividends of: pleasure and 
their ~whole-hearted loyalty to the League 
and the Federation is) unmeasured. - They 
have enjoyed a w'de range of entertainments, 
excursions’ and hikes, and have _ served 
monthly dinners. at the League House which 
were real family gatherings, the proceeds 
being devoted to the purchase of needed 
equipment for the house. Their Christmas 
Play was given to secure funds for Christ- 
mas baskets which brought happiness and 
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cheer. to several poor families and some 
lonely deafened men at the County Farm. 
A holiday party and Christmas tree for 
poor children scored another success. 


One of the later philanthropies of the 
Senior League was the adoption of a de- 
serving little deaf girl whose case was 
brought to the notice of our Relief Com- 
mittee by the head of the Public Aural 
School for deaf children. Our sewing 
circle has undertaken. to clothe little Ethel 
for the current year, and the planning and 
making of her sensible but attractive ward- 
robe has given much pleasure. 

The Men’s Club is our newest auxiliary. 
Of too recent organization to compare fairly 
with the older divisions, we are confident 
of its ultimate success under the efficient 
guidance of its earnest and determined pres- 
ident. The members are endeavoring to 
enlist the interest of the lonely and un- 
attached deafened men of the city. and thev 
are offered club privileges, smokers, card 
and read‘ng rooms, bowling, and above all, 
congenial and understanding companionship. 
The coming year wili undoubtedly witness 
a steady advance all along the line. 

Last of all, our modest little folder. Los 
Amigos, meaning “The Friends,” made its 
initial appearance last November and has 
brought us many friends and some .very 
welcome public'ty. 

Yes, indeed, the Los Angeles League. has 
Looked Up and Laughed and Lifted, to the 
best of its ability, and is going right along 
in united and optimistic earnestness. We 
greet you all! 


MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge, 
Exec, Sec’y. 

Our chief activities this past year have 
been in preparation, in the broadest sense of 
the word, for this conference. We have a 
full-time secretary. Communication with all 
members, either by letter or visit, has been 
accomplished, and our actual membership is 
on a more definite basis than before. More 
of our members know what we are doing 
and what we aim to do. Besides that, about 
half the people on our local mailing list 
have been visited, interest noted and “follow- 
ups”. planned. 


The League is now a member of the 
Needlework Guild of America and we are 
nearly through our quota of finished gar- 
ments—four months ahead of time. 

Records show attendance at the afternoon 
and evening clubs as nearly one-half more 
than during the previous year. 

We have continued to make new contacts 
with social agencies and business firms will- 
ing to employ deafened people. 
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For the past five months the League rooms 
have been open daily, except Sunday, from 
10 to 12 and 1 to 4, and on Wednesday 
evenings from 7.30 to 9. 


NEWARK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Arthur V. Taylor, Pres. 


The Newark League for the Hard of 
Hearing is developing its work along social 
lines. By means of our many activities 
our members have found that they can 
participate in those outside of the League. 

We have no paid workers. 

All work is voluntary. 

Many of our members come from suburban 
towns. 

We must be constantly thinking and plan- 
ning how to raise money to meet expenses. 
Rents are high. We have the whole lower 
floor—two rooms and a kitchenette—of a 
house centrally located, but if it were not 
easy of access, the members would not attend 
the meetings. 

A hostess is in charge every afternoon 
except Sunday. 

There is a lip-reading class every Wednes- 
day afternoon, followed by a social hour 
and tea with the president as hostess. 

There are social meetings two evenings 
a month, the Chrstmas Sale, Rummage 
Sale, card parties, sale of candy, etc., have 
added money to our income, 

Three of our members have become volun- 
teer Braille transcribers for the American 
Red Cross. One has finished a book, and 
another a short story. These have been 
accepted at the Room for the Blind at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Not having, as yet, any Employment 
Bureau, several applicants for positions have 
been referred to the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 

If we have accomplished anything special, 
it is our work with the Juniors. Most of 
them have been in the School for the Deaf. 
While there they were under the care and 
influence of a fine corps of teachers. Now 
they are working and until we organized 
their club they had no meeting place under 
proper surroundings. We give them two 
evenings a month, one, with a talk or 
practice for lip-reading, the other for recre- 
ation. Knowing about their home life, we 
are glad to be able to bring some joy and 
happiness into their lives. 


NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


In reviewing the year’s work we note 
three general heads under which marked 
progress has been made: 

a. Improvement in the deafened child sit- 
uation, e 

b. Publicity. 
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c. A beginning in our training of social 
workers for the deafened. 


Abbreviated Annual Report to the Members 
of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Deafened Child Situation 


Fort'fied by the records and results of our 
medical and educational clinic, we have 
assumed an aggressive attitude regarding 
the deafened child of school age. We have 
called attention in the press to the failure 
of the New York school system to do its 
duty and have emphasized the fact that the 
deafened or slightly hard of hearing child 
differs essentially from the deaf child and 
that proper education for the latter means 
outrageous miseducation when applied to the 
former. As we go about our field work or 
talk to visitors who seek information, we 
cannot help but notice that there is a marked 
improvement in the general public attitude. 
Where we formerly were met with blank 
incredulity or the implication that we were 
trouble-mak'ng radicals, we now find our 
statements accepted gratefully. We have en- 
joyed the co-operation of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, under whose auspices 
Miss Samuelson has given a course of Iec- 
tures to teachers on methods of lip-reading, 
with especial attention to work with deaf- 
ened children. The lectures drew a class of 
twenty women from the schools of Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn; they began with interest 
and ended with genuine enthusiasm. One 
teacher has already started a class of deaf- 
ened children in her school. We report 
joyfully that New York City now has the 
beginning of a corps of teachers fitted for 
this work and that there can be no excuse 
for further neglect of the educational needs 
of the hard of hearing child. 

In reaching this satisfactory point, we have 
been materially assisted by our participation 
in the meetings of social workers arranged 
by the Children’s Welfare Federation. All 
questions relating to acquired deafness are 
referred to us and opportunity afforded to 
exchange co-operation. This has also brought 
out the fact that there is a childhood deaf- 
ness problem in children from two to six 
shall have to 


years of age—and that we 
handle this also in our clinic. 
Another useful connection is with the 


Federation for Child Study. On becoming 
acquainted with our work for deafened 
children, the Federation invited us to send 
a lecturer to address a class under its aus- 
pices at Teachers College. Dr. Hays was 
good enough to undertake this. We have 


also been able to secure attention for the 
deafened child and the prevention of deafness 
in the course of lectures on handicapped 
children given by Dr. Henry W. Thurston, 
of the New York School of Social Work. 
One of the staff addressed this class and we 
understand that the inclusion of the deafened 
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child in this particular course is permanent. 
The deafened child is interesting the National 
Education Association as well, for it js 
giving a session of its annual conference to 
this subject. Although one of our social 
workers appeared on this program last July, 
we have been honored with an_ invitation 
to speak again this year. Last year’s address 
brought us many visits and letters from 
educators eager for information. 

The reorganization of our _ educational 
clinic has greatly helped in this general im- 
provement. We have been able, for the last 
year, to pay our lip-reading teachers. In 
this connection we wish to thank Mrs, 
Nitchie for lessons in auricular training to 
one of the children. 

P. S. 171, Manhattan, surveyed in Novem- 
ber, 1923, asked us to return last autumn. We 
have deferred surveys in three other schools 
until autumn because our present medical 
clin’c is unable to handle the inevitable flood 
of new cases. With larger clinical facilities, 
we shall seek school surveys instead of 
waiting for requests to make them. 

In addition to these activities, three of 
our social workers have served upon the 
Educational Committee of the Federation, 
being distributed among its sub-committees. 


Publicity 


Our remarkable showing in this line ar- 
ranges itself under three headings: a. Press 
publicity; b. Publicity through special events; 
c. Publicity through addresses and published 
articles. 

The press has been kind. The Washington 
papers at the time of the Federation Confer- 
ence last June referred almost invariably 
to our League and its work. The New 
York Times Sunday Radio Section, various 
school pages, syndicated articles and tne 
following magazines ali told our story: 
The Popular Science Mor.thly, The Chris- 
tian Work, Woman’s World, The Woman's 
Home Companion, and Hygeia. Descriptions 
of the League’s work also appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Kansas Mental Hygiene 
Society and the monthly brochure of John- 
son & Johnson, the manufacturers of hospital 
supplies. 

The greatest publicity, perhaps, came to us 
through special events, such as the Dahlia 
Show Tea Garden, where your social work- 
ers were on duty daily, the Theatre Benefit, 
“Silence,” where we gave interviews and 
co-operated with Mr. H. B. Hough, publicity 
manager of the Western Eletric Company 
(which made the installation referred to in 
the President’s address); we also helped by 
posing in the theatre head sets for “Kino- 
grams,” and this news reel besides the “stills” 
and the story which Mr. Hough syndicated, 
carried the League’s name to many new lo- 
calities. The fifth anniversary dinner of 
Better Times, when the Western Electric 
Company installed a group hearing set for 
our party, brought the League wide-spread 

















We believe 


that the 
theatre wiring, which was remarkably suc- 
cessful, has opened the way for something 
definite in the way of service to the deafened. 


publicity as well. 


The Theatre Guild is installing Western 
Electric hearing sets in its new theatre, and 
it has been our privilege to assist Miss Elka 
Saul in doing the pioneer work and in getting 
together a number of deafened subscribers 
to the Theatre Guild. 

Addresses and publications by our direc- 
tors, volunteers and professional personnel 
include : 

Geiger, Henry W.—Voice Clinic demonstra- 
tion before the Convention of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching ot 
Speech to the Deaf, July, 1924. 

Hays, Harold, M.D.—The Hard of Hearing 
Child. American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, New York, 
July, 1924. Address before the Federation 
for Child Study, Teachers College, January, 
1925. “Prevention of Deafness,” address be- 
fore class in “Methods of Teaching Lip- 
Reading,” Brooklyn Teachers Association, 
January, 1925. “Do Your Ears Hear?” 
Hygeia, April, 1925. 

Lehman, Ann—“The Interrelation of Edu- 
cational, Recreational and Economic Rehabil- 
itation in Social Work for the Deafened,” 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, Washington, D. C., 
June, 1924. 

Palmer, Arthur, M.D.—“Work of the Clinic 
for the Prevention of Deafness in Children,” 
Amer’can Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, Washington, D. C., 
June, 1924. 

Peck, Annetta W.—“Handicaps Made Into 
Wings,” The Christian Work, October, 1924. 

Phillips, Wendell C.. M.D—The Hygiene 


of the Nose, Throat and Ear, Woman’s 
World, December, 1924. 

Samuelson, Estelle E—“The Deafened 
Child Problem as We See It,” National 


Education Association Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., July, 1924. Address before class 
on “The Handicapped Child,” New York 
School of Soc‘al Work, February, 1925. 

Three talks were broadcasted from Station 
WEAF during the past year. Two were on 
the prevention of deafness, given by Dr. 
Palmer and Miss Lehman, and one on hear- 
ing devices given by Miss Peck. To the 
latter valuable information was contributed 
by Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., head of the 
Research Department of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 

Other health talks were given under the 
Health Speakers Bureau of the New York 
Tuberculosis Association. The majority were 
given in public schools, settlements, Y. M. 

. A.’s, church clubs and factories. They 
numbered 34 this year. 

The Bulletin has increased its editions to 

per month and otologists of the city 
now receive copies for their waiting room 
tables. For distribution at special events 
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lke the Dahlia Show, Hearing Device Week 
and the Theatre Benefit, larger issues have 
been printed. Miss. Stowell has continued 
her work as editor from her home in Cali- 
fornia. 

Training in Social Work for the Deafened 

Some time ago, by the wish of one of the 
Board of Directors, we offered courses in 
this phase of social work to cand:dates for 
staff positions with younger organizations. 
In making this offer, which at present carries 
no tuition fee, we made certa’n educational 
and personal requirements. Our first pupil 
came to us last summer. She was a candi- 
date who amply filled all requirements, and 
her work during the last year as executive 
secretary of a small organization has fully 
justified this new activity. 

The children’s Educational Clinic and the 
Employment Bureau have continued their 
work as formerly. 

In our hearing device service we inaugu- 
rated a special Hearing Device Week in 
the last week of January, to be held annually. 
All manufacturers in the Eastern States were 
invited to participate in an exhibition of their 
products and the ear section of the Academy 
of Medicine was circularized. A radio talk 
on hearing devices was broadcasted as a 
special feature, and a special number of the 
Bulletin was issued. Eight firms took part. 

In our Recreation Department the object 
has been, in addition to providing necessary 
play opportunities, to develop responsibility 
through group work. Besides the general 
weekly recreation meeting of the Thursday 
Evening Club, two new clubs have been 
formed, a club for men and a literary and 
dramatic club which has made a good be- 
g’nning in pantomime. Monthly parties and 
dances have been given and hikes and picnics 
took place during the summer. 


The Federation 


Our work with and for the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing has continued to grow. Four of 
our social workers and the membership 
secretary attended the 1924 Conference and 
th's year’s co-operation has included one 
member of the staff on the Board of Man- 
agers and the Executive Committee, and two 
as chairmen of committees, besides five other 
committee memberships by four social work- 
ers. The Federation Board of Managers 
was entertained once at luncheon. As 
national work must be done largely through 
the mails, this service, as well as the huge 
publicity we have had, has increased our 
correspondence materially. Your social 
workers, as representatives of the oldest 
organization for the deafened, have devoted 
considerable time to the counselling of 
younger organizations. 

Our professional staff has been increased 
by Miss Marie A. Pless, case worker, and 
Mr. John S. French, recreation worker. We 
have also had the assistance of Miss Alicia 
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S. Guthrie, dramatic coach, in rehearsing 
and producing plays. Miss Peck, Miss Sam- 
uelson and Miss Lehman remain at their 
former posts. 


PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. A. E. Wood, Pres. 


The Philadelph‘a League, now less than a 
year old, grew out of a belief expressed in 
its constitution and by-laws that all members 
of such an organization have a vital interest 
in its policies and give it their best loyalty 
when active participants in its government 
and activities. 

Our government is through two assemblies 
which have their own members on the Board 
of Directors and meet separately afternoon 
and evening. This plan permits the partici- 
pation of all members and is working out 
beautifully. 

The administrative duties also are divided. 
The League functions through its committees, 
and no officer or director may head a com- 
mittee. Thus workers are enlisted. We find 
our members anxious and willing to assume 
responsibilities and happiest with them. 

What have we achieved beyond organiza- 
tion? We have, of course, rented a home, 
which we call the Studio. It is not merely 
a place for occasional meetings, but a home 
in every sense of the word. Our members 
gather here informally at all times to meet 
one another, to “listen in” on the radio, to 
use the popular help-yourself fibrary or the 
telephone with its convenient amplifier, or 
to sample the hearing instruments on display. 
We have member hostesses in charge every 
afternoon, and hosts every even‘’ng. 

Our scheduled activities have consisted of 
lectures, social teas, card parties, art, sewing 
and physical culture classes, and a delight- 
ful series of special entertainments. Our 
free instruction classes in lip-reading are 
well attended. To raise expense money we 
have held several Cake Sales, a Christmas 
Fair, a Sea-Food Supper, a Delicatessen 
Shop and a Benefit Card Party, all highly 
successful. Our welfare committee has been 
active. 

“Views and Reviews,” the League paper, is 
distributed free of charge to members. It 
is extremely popular, has articles by well- 
known authors, themselves deafened, and 
contains interesting accounts of League ac- 
tivities and Board meet’ngs. Also I might 
add that the motto of the League is “Service.” 


SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Reported by Anna Mackey, Pres. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia 
continued the activities of past years, adding 
to these activities many varied and inter- 
est'ng features. 

The welfare and social service committees 





have been very much al:ve. There has. been 
more than the usual demand for help, ‘sym- 
pathy and understanding, owing to so much 
sickness. The social service committee has 
been in. close touch with the Welfare Federa- 
tion and the Y. W. C. A. Through the 
enterprising efforts of Mrs. Paul Clayton, 
a Christmas basket fund was formed. We 
were thus able to take care of all the hard 
of hearing mothers on the list of the Mothers’ 
Association of Philadelphia. Ths was appre- 
ciated by them, since they have a long list 
of poor mothers and families. 

Our entertainment committee showed most 
resourceful ability. Their brains simply had 
to work overtime planning for all the extra 
events scheduled. The year has been full of 
intensely interestng events. We have had the 
usual number of lectures of unusual interest, 
We conducted a lip-read ng contest on the 
plan of the New York League, although 
our contest was purely local. We_ used 
their sentences of 1923 and 1924. We want 
to make this an annual event. 

The free instruction class closed in April 
with a very fine record for attendance ana 
interest. 

We are proud of the fact that we achieved 
a club paper. We are assembling a collec- 
tion of hearing devices and we have had 
installed in our club rooms a powerful radio, 
This radio has been built especially for the 
hard of hearing by Mr. R. L. Grover. 

We have had the usual Cake Sales, Christ- 
mas ‘Fair, and Rummage Sale. The sole pur- 
pose of these sales was not to raise money 
to help maintain the club, but to keep our- 
selves before the public. We try on every 
occasion to bring ourselves and our work 
before the public. 

The club has maintained a very expensive 
and valuable property in the heart of the 
city. We found the managing of a rooming 
house (for we have 13 rooms which are 
rented out to business and _ professional 
women) foreign to the objects of the club, 
so we took advantage of the real estate 
boom in Philadelphia and sold the property 
at a very great increase over the price paid 
for it. We then decided to form a five year 
trust fund. Next fall we will be located in 
attractive rooms at 2114 Locust Street, which 
we have leased for a period of three years. 

We are looking forward to a year of con- 
structive work and increased activities. Our 
slogan is SERVICE — PAIRNESS — HAR- 
MONY. 


PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

Reported by Cora A. Crawford, Sec’y-Treas. 

The Pittsburgh League has been working 
along s‘milar lines as in the past year, 
strengthening and broadening the work al- 
ready started. The various’ groups within 
the League have done much to make the 
year successful. 
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The Business Women’s Club has not only 
increased its membership and added to its 
own treasury and the building fund, but has 
materially helped the League. Under its 
auspices a millinery class was held in the 
fall and winter, several card parties and a 
Bake Sale were also the means of adding 
to its treasury. The Bake Sale, aside from 
its financial success, did much to advertise 
the League’s work, for being held at one of 
the public markets, many stopped at the 
booth to inquire about the club. 


The Housekeepers’ Club’s proud achieve- 
ment has been to make a good investment 
to help toward the future home of the 
League. Their business activities, card pat- 
ties, rummage sale, luncheons, etc., have 
increased their social activities and given 
publicity to the cause. There has been a 
splendid spirit of helpfulness and _ enthu- 
siasm in this group of active women. 


The Young People have organized this 
year and each month have held a meeting. 
While largely a social body, they too have 
shared in helping the parent organization 
by means of an entertainment given under 
their direction. 

The men of the League have enjoyed 
several interesting evenings, which it is 
hoped will be the nucleus of a strong body 
another winter. 

Our fifth birthday party was the largest 
social event of the year. A larger group 
than ever before assembled to do honor to 
the day. Our birthday gifts of money enabled 
us to announce that all of the social League 
meetings were financed for the com‘ng year. 
A musical program by professional friends 
of the League made the evening one long to 
be remembered. 


The handcraft class has developed several 
new types of work. Bead work and hand 
loom weaving as well as more difficult 
projects in basketry have interested the class. 


We have helped several people in their 
search for employment and the reports from 
them have been very gratifying. 


A growing budget necessitated an enlarged 
financial campaign, which was carried to a 
successful conclus‘on through the splendid 
co-operation of our members and _ their 
friends. 


A number of interesting’ speakers have 
addressed the League at the weekly meet- 
ings. The subject of their talks have. been 
varied, the aim being to have subjects of 
current interest brought before the members. 

Last, but not least, through the League’s 
efforts a step further has been taken in the 
matter of the hard of hearing child. That 
previous surveys were not as adequate as 
they should have been has been realized, 
and this spring the medical department of the 
Board of Educaton, through its school doc- 
tors, has been making an ear examination 
of the children in the grades. This survey 
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will not be completed until another year, 
and the report of those finished at the present 
time have not been tabulated for publication. 
Once the real need is realized we feel that 
Pittsburgh will not be behind the other 
cities in its work for these children. 


We feel that not only has the League 
grown in numbers, but what is still more 
inspiring is the development of greater 
initiative in its members and a spirit of 
closer fellowship. 


THE SPEECH-READERS CLUB OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Reported by Lulu M. Bowman 


The Speech-Readers Club of Portland, 
Maine, has just completed a most successful 
year. It has accomplished many things. 
There has been a notable growth both in 
active and associate membership, which in- 
cludes persons in many states besides Maine. 
Members’ meetings, with interesting pro- 
grams, have been held fortnightly, with a 
large attendance. The club has also awak- 
ened a general interest in work for the 
deafened through the publicity given by the 
local newspapers, which have been most 
generous in according space to the open 
meetings and the free weekly class of in- 
struction. The open meetings have been held 
fortnightly and through them we have been 
able to reach those not personally known 
to members—deafened persons and persons 
with normal hearing interested in the prob- 
lems of the deafened. Demonstrations of 
speech-reading are given at these meet:ngs, 
which have been attended by 256 persons. 
Twenty-five sessions of the speech-reading 
class have been held, with an average atten- 
dance of 24 and a total attendance of 592. 
Meetings and classes are held at the Y. W. 
C. A. Instead of branching out in many 
ways, the club has concentrated on the edu- 
cational features, not only locally, but nation- 
ally. This spirit of service was particularly 
manifested by the unanimous vote to join 
the Federation, and thus help especially in 
the work for deafened children. 


ROCHESTER LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. W. H. Stackel 


In add'tion to the various activities such 
as sales, suppers, entertainments, etc., for the 
purpose of raising money, the efforts of the 
Rochester. League during the past year have 
been confined principally to- maintaining 
lip-reading classes for adults and in seeking 
out new members for these classes. 

Lip-reading classes for hard of hearing 
adults were started in Rochester in Sep- 
tember, 1921. The first even'ng class was 
composed of 25 men and women. During 
the past school year of 1924 and 1925 there 
were five classes for adults with a member- 
ship of about 100. Rochester’s specialty is 
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three afternoon classes. This work is sup- 
ported by the Board of Education under 
James F. Barker, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools. 
These classes are free. Both the Nitchie 
and Muller-Walle methods are taught. 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Nancy L. Wilson 
Former Field Secretary 

The San Francico League is happy to 
report a year of undiminished activity 
and enthusiasm, and _ increased’ member- 
ship. 

Our chief interest is social. We have 
a weekly social meeting throughout the 
year, when cards and dancing are enjoyed 
and we have had several del‘ghtful par- 
ties, notably a beautiful Christmas party 
when we had a tree and a “crowded 
house.” We were very happy to be able 
to do some Christmas giving this year 
to deafened poor people, mostly children, 
who were brought to our attention by the 
teacher of lip-reading in the public schools, 
Miss Van Deveer, who is now a member of 
our Board of Directors. 

We have an afternoon card party once a 
month, followed by “tea and talk,” which is 
enjoyed by the ladies. 

A monthly “movie” party is another 
source of pleasure. But the most enjoyable 
of our social activities is the weekly hiking 
trip. The climate of San Francisco is so 
pleasant and so equable that hiking is an 
all-the-year-round pleasure, so every Sunday 
morning finds a party of happy-faced 
Leaguers at the Ferry Building, ready for 
an all-day outing somewhere “across the 
bay,” usually among the hills of Marin 
County, justly famed for the beauty and 
diversity of its scenery, and for the glorious 
views from the summits of its lofty hills. 
These weekly outings are a source of great 
benefit to our young people, most of whom 
are employed in indoor occupations. 

We have made very earnest efforts to se- 
cure employment for all who came to us 
for such help, advertising in the newspapers 
in the name of the League, and having 
the whole-hearted co-operation of the Bureau 
for the Handicapped. The Community Chest 
has again placed the stamp of its approval 
upon our work by materially increasing our 
apportionment this year. 

Our lip-reading practice classes are always 
well attended, even when it rains as it 
knows HOW .to rain occasionally in other- 
wise “Sunny California.” 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Miss Marian G. Scudder, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

During the past year, the St. Louis League 

has made a slow but steady gain in its 





membership and its activities. The new 
branches of the work have proved success- 
ful, and have more than justified their 
inauguration. 

Although we have always maintained an 
Employment Bureau, we have not been able 
to operate it very actively. Last November, 
we were fortunate in securing the services 
of an executive secretary who could devote 
the necessary time to this work. We now 
proudly advertise our free employment sery- 
ice, and have been able to place practically 
all our applicants. Our secretary has vis- 
ited the managers of business houses, hotels, 
institutions, etc., to solicit their co-operation 
in giving employment to any deaf and hard 
of hearing the League niight send. She 
reports that their interest in the work has 
been pronounced, and they have promised 
to the applicants favorably. 

One recent growth of our work has been 
the “Juniors.” These young people have 
formed a social club, for the social life is 
what they miss most and crave. They have 
brought new interests into our organization, 
and give every promise of being loyal and 
active members. 

The League during the past year has 
maintained a display of hearing devices, 
nearly all of them being donated by the 
manufacturers. They have proved interest- 
ing to all the members, and have also been 
a means of attracting many hard of hearing 
to our rooms. 

A consulting board of otologists is a new 
branch of the League’s work. This board 
will work with the Board of Education and 


through this co-operation, we hope to reach — 


all the hard of hearing children in _ the 
public schools, A complete survey of schools 
is promised in the near future, so we are 
confidently looking forward to real progress 
in our endeavor to help the children. 

The activities of a League are so interest- 
ing and absorbing, and the work so broad- 
ening, that we feel we are just begin- 
ning to sound the possibilities that such 
work opens up. We cnly hope we will have 
the resources to put our plans in action, 
and make our ideals a reality. 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Elizabeth Brand, Exec. Sec’y. 


The Toledo League has seventy new mem- 
bers in 1925. It added to its annual festivi- 
ties a Membership Dinner in May. Six 
thousand three hundred and five visitors 
called at the Club House in 1924; 232 jobs 
were found; 668 private lessons in lip-reading 
were g'ven; and two lip-reading classes 
were held weekly. 

The Club House is open seven days of 


the week, day and evening. The Sunday — 


evening Radio Supper Parties have been 4 
new and splendid League activity. 
The Industrial Department has developed 
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something unique for the deafened in opening 
permanent displays at Lamson’s (dry goods 
store), Gillespie’s Hat Shop and the Silhou- 
ette Shop. These leading firms have given 
man show case space for the League’s 
placards and literature and for the display 
and sale of one article made by the League’s 
Industrial Department. 

Commercial Education has been given to 
three deafened youths, through co-operation 
with the Ohio State Rehabilitation Bureau. 
Positions were found for them. 

It is expected that lip-reading will be 
introduced into the ‘Toledo public schools 
in the fall of 1925. 

Addresses were made to the lip-reading 
classes on a great variety of subjects. Among 
the speakers were: Dr. A. W. Trettein, psy- 
chologist, Toledo University; Mrs. Agnes 
L. Morris, Miss Betty C. Wright, Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Bock, Dr. Horace Westwood, Con- 
gressman Chalmers, Mrs. Arvlla Peterson, 
Miss Florence Burgert, Mrs. J. R. Welling, 
and Dr. Paul Barger. 

Picnics and parties galore were held; a 
hiking club was organized; a “movie” was 
given at the club house; a sleight of hand 
performance made fun at the membership 
dinner. 

Altogether it has been an interesting year 
of work and play. 


ORGANIZATION REPORTS 


SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


Reported by Miss Florence P. Spofford, Pres. 


The Club has had a happy and prosperous 
season, The greatest event of the year was 
the installation of a radio of the finest type 
—a seven-tube heterodyne. The outfit was 
especially built by an expert connected with 
the Bureau of Standards. His interest and 
enthusiasm in giving the best of material 
at the lowest possible cost, supplied us with 
a radio of unusual power and excellence. 
The radio fund was started by a most gen- 
erous Christmas gift from a member of our 
Advisory Council, and the balance was 
raised by subscriptions in the Club. 


The programs broadcast by Washington 
stations are as varied as any in the country; 
we do not need to tune in on distant stations 
in order to get novelt‘es, though we could 
pick up stations from Colorado to Florida. 


Although radioactivity has been so much 
in evidence, the Club has not been passive 
in other ways. The essential activities of 
earning enough to keep headquarters going, 
and practicing enough to keep our eyes in 
training, and meeting enough to keep in 
touch with each other, have all been carried 
on with success. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


RESOLVED that the Federation 
offer the Minneapolis League hearty 
gratitude for its hospitality on this 
occasion and its large share in making 
the 1925 Conference memorable. 


RESOLVED that a special vote of 
thanks be tendered to Dr. Newhart, 
President of the Minneapolis League, 
and to Mrs. Newhart, who have spared 
no effort to make these meetings a 
success—who have even looked after 
our personal comforts, and arranged 
these meetings so ably that this Con- 
ference becomes another milestone in 
the progress of the Federation. 


RESOLVED that this Conference 


expresses its deep regret at the unavoid- 


able absence of its Recording Secretary, 
Miss Timberlake, and its third vice- 
president, Mrs. Porter, and that it here- 
by sends them its affectionate greetings 
and its hopes that-they may be in their 
accutomed places in 1926. 


RESOLVED that the thanks of the 
Federation are due to the Western Elec- 
tric Company and the Dictograph 
Products Corporation for their wiring 
of the ball room in which our meetungs 
have been held. Their co-operation 
has meant the enjoyment of this laud- 
able program; without the hearing 
aids it might almost be said that the 
meetings would have been impossible. 


RESOLVED that the members of 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing express 
their sincere appreciation fo. the man- 
agement of the Nicollet Hotel for the 
splendid co-operation shown in allowing 
the Federation the use of its attractive 
Ball Room for the meetings of the 1925 
Conference. 


RESOLVED that the cordial thanks 
of the Federation be extended to Dr. 
William O’Brien of the University of 
(Conclued on Page 664) 
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CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
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| San Francisco 


STATE CITY NAME ADDRESS 
aE 
| 
| | 
| Los Angeles League for the | 
ae ‘ _Los Angeles | Hard of Hearing. | 944 West 30th St. ess 
California San Francisco League for the | 


Hard of Hearing, Inc. 1125 Ellis St. 





Denver League for the Hard of | 












































Minnesota 


Colorado Denver i Hearing. | 320 Josephine St. _ 
District of | Speech- Reading Club of Wash- | 4 
Columbia | Washington _|_ington, Inc. | 1710 I St. SS, . Ae ae x 
Illinois | Chicago League for the Hard of | 
ene aye | Chicago Hearing, Inc. | 206 E. Superior St. ae 
[Des Moines League for the | 
Iowa ___| Des Moines | Hard of Hearing. | 205 Segal Bldg. ee 
| | | 
Maine | Portland __| Speech-Readers Club of Portland. | 17 Storer St. ee eis 
| | 
Massachusetts | | Speech-Readers Guild of Boston, | 
ie aeons ee? ‘Ine. cds | 339 Commonwealth Ave. _ one 
se | ; | Detroit League for the Hard of | 
Michigan _Detroit | Hearing, Inc. | 205 Alger Ave. 
bas : [Grand Rapids Speech-Readers 
ca Grand Rapids | Guild. oy 614 Coit Ave. N. E. Ss 


| Minneapolis League for 


e 
| Hard of Hearing, Inc. | 1641 Hennepin Ave. 








2 Minneapolis 



























































3 ( | | St. Louis League for the Hard | 
Missouri i St. Louis of Hearing, Inc. | Ghio Bldg., Vandeventer Ave. 
rs 
New Jersey | Bloomfield Bloomfield Aural Society. | Community House. 
Newark League for the Hard | 
Newark of Hearing. | 383 Washington St. 
| t Buffalo League for the Hard of | 
| Buffalo | Hearing. | 132 Livingston St. 
achat l l 
New York | | New York League for the Hard 
| New York | of Hearing, Inc. ___| 126 E. 59th St. 
| | Rochester League for the Hard | 
| Rochester | of Hearing. | 91 Monroe Ave. 
| | | i 
} | Cincinnati League for the Hard | 
| Cincinnati | of Hearing, Inc. | 400 Odd Fellows Temple. 
| | Cleveland Association ior tne | 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 2638 Euclid Ave. 
| Cleveland | , pk Readers Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio | nc Bide | 350 Rose Bldg. 
| roe League for the Hard = 
| Columbus | of Hearing. Y. W. C. A. 
| | Dayton League for the Hard of | 
} Dayton | Hearing, Inc. | 212 East 5th St. 
2 
| Toledo League for the Hard ot | 
Toledo Hearing, Inc. , 1957 Franklin Ave. 
Philadelphia League for e | 
. i Hard of Hearing. | 210 South Quince St. 
Y | Philadelphia Speech-Reading Club of Phila- | 
Pennsylvania | delphia, Inc. | 2114-2116 Locust St. 





| 
| Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 





1105 Highland Bldg. 









































STATISTICS OF CONSTITUENT BODIES 


OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR. THE 'HARD' OF HEARING 




















|Departmental Activities| 
| 








Handwork 





Industrial 
for Young People 





Special Activities 
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| 
| 
! 
| 
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REMARKS 











| Sunday vesper service. 
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1916 | 135 | Yes | 2% | House x 
{ | | 
1917 | 90| No {| 38%| Rooms | 
l l 
1924 | 49| No | 1% 





Places applicants for employment through Bureau 
or the Handicapped. Employs office worker. 





Rents a room two nights a month at Grace 
Church Community House. 








1921 | 91) Yes 


| 27% | Rooms 


Has fine new radio especially constructed at 
Bureau of Standards. 








1916 | 390 | Yes 





1923 | 81 {| No 





Finances deafness prevention work in_ public 
schools. Has class in voice culture. Employs 
three office workers. 





| 28% | House 


Employs executive secretary. 








1924 | 80) Yes 


1916 | 533; Yes 


| 
| 2% | 
l | 
} 


| 22% l House 


| Room at Y. W. C. A. one afternoon and one 


evening each week. 











Member Boston Council of Social Agencies. 
Co-operated during past year with 38 civic 
organizations. 





| 





| Employs trained social worker. 

















Meets at the home of one of its members. 





“ 








Employs trained worker. 








| Employs executive secretary. 





Has use of rooms in Community House. 














Has use of room in Music Hall once a month. 











Voice class. Deafness prevention clinic. Em- 
ploys five social workers, financial secretary 
and stenographer. 














1921 | 183 “Yes | 2% House 

1924 50 | | | 

1921 | 105 | Yes | 12% Rooms 

1920 146 Yes 2% Rooms 

1923 | 35 | No | 5% 

1917 171 | Yes | 4% | Recess 

1923 | 38 | No | 5% | 
eae 

1910 | 696 | Yes | 10% | Rooms 

1922 | 90 | Yes | 2% | Rooms 
Se gars 

1922 | 125 Yes 4% | Rooms 





Employs executive secretary. Refers applicants 
for employment to Handicapped Placement 
Bureau. 








Voice class. Co-operates with State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation. 








Report incomplete. 








Secured or instruction for hard of 
hearing children in-public schools. 





1924 | 125 | No 
1918 | Yes 
1923 48 No 
1920 | 67 | No 


| 


Employs executive secretary. 





1920 | 175 | Yes 














| | 
1924 | 137 | Yes 





Employs executive secretary. Instrumental in 
securing lip-reading instruction for children 
in public schools. 











] 
1918 | 600 | Yes 


|__| Room 
| 14% | Room 
4% (Peme 
| | 

| 7% | House 
| 2% | Room 


| 1% | Rooms 





Voice class. Classes in art, gymnastics and 
dancing. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Employs office worker. Has Bible class weekly. 








| | 
1920 | 150 | Yes 


| | 
| 8% | Rooms 





{ 


Employs secretary and teacher of basketry. 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
Not Affiliated with the American Federation 
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STATE | CITY NAME ADDRESS 
| 
| | 
| | 
| Lass Beach League for the | Care Mrs. Maude Braden, 2805 East 
| Long Beach Hard of Hearing. ‘ State St. 
| | ee Diego League for the Hard 
California | San Diego _ of Hearing. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
| Philocophus Club of San Fran- 
| San Francisco | _ cisco. | 916 Shreve Bldg. 
| Philocophus Club of Santa Bar- | Care Miss Helen Scriver, 18 Daily 
| Santa Barbara bara. News Bldg. 
Speech-Readers Guild of Balti- | se 
Maryland Baltimore more. | 1424 Fidelity Bldg. 
‘ | ] 
Minnesota | St. Paul | Lip-Readers Club of St. Paul. | 1722 Lincoln Ave. 
y 3 | Kansas Cit League for the | : 
Missouri | Kansas City Hard of Hearing. | 405 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
| Jersey Cit League for the 
New Jersey _| Jersey City Hard of Hearing. | vss Bergen Ave. 
] 
New York | Syracuse Syracuse Speech-Reading Society. | 254 East Onondaga St. 
y | Youngstown Club and Class salt 
Ohio | Youngstown the Hard of Hearing. Y. W. C. A. 
| 
Pennsyivania | Erie Erie Speech-Readers Club. | 1389 West 11th St. 
Providence League for the Hard ! : 
Rhode Island | Providence of Hearing. ) 335 Westminster St. 
Horiston Club for the Hard ai é 
Texas | Houston Hearing. 716 Huntington Ave. 











Minnesota for his co-operation in loan- 
ing his interesting and instructive model 
health exhibits to the exhibit of this 
Conference. 


RESOLVED that the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing hereby expresses its appre- 
ciation of the action of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association in ac- 





cording due recognition to the Minne- 
apolis League for the Hard of Hearing. 


RESOLVED that the grateful appre- 
ciation of the Federation is hereby 
tendered to the Minneapolis Council of 
Social Agencies for the motion picture 
machine and operator so kindly fur- 
nished for Dr. Fletcher’s talk on Tues- 
day morning, June 23rd. 



















STATISTICS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
of Organizations for the Hard of-Hearing 






































































































































| 
1921 | 25 | No | 








~~ a | 
s | 3s Departmental Activities! 
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| | | Has use of rooms in Conimunity House at low 
1922 32 | Yes | x x rental. 
| | | | One member has secured church phones for 
1924 | 23! Yes Room x x nearly all local churches. 
| | | 
1921 | 3s No | 5% | | | | | Meets at California School of Lip-Reading. 
| | 
1921 15 No 6% | | | | | Meets at home of member. 
| | | | 
- 1922 26 | No 7% | | | | Meets at Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading. 
| | | 
sess | 37 | No 2% | | | | Meets at St. Paul School of Lip-Reading. 
| | 
1921 | 24 | No | 4% | | | | | Meets at Kansas City School of Lip-Reading. 
| | | | Employs executive secretary and lip-reading 
1920 | 196 | Yes | 1% | Rooms a x x | teacher. Has voice class. 
| | | | 
1922; 53| No | 3% Room | | | | Has class for hard of hearing children. 
| ) | | 
i Ss Ba ae ss. 
| | | | 
° 0 oom | 
1922 40| No | 5%|R 
| | ' | | | | 
1922 | 50! Yes | 10% | Room | x | 


Meets at home of member. 

















Secretary, 1601 35th Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Additional copies of the proceedings of this and preceding 


conferences may be obtained, at $1.00 each, from the Field 























Coming in the December Volta Review 























A DREAMER OF PRACTICAL DREAMS 


The story of 
T. KENNARD THOMSON 


By Laura Davies Hot 
An excellent subject, handled in the author’s most delightful style 


q It is the story of a Deafened Civil Engineer 
who so far outreaches his handicap that one 
is left to wonder at the vision, the mental grasp 
of the man. 


YOU WILL THRILL WITH DELIGHT AS IN 
READING A FAIRY STORY 


Yet your practical sense will tell you that this 
fairy story will some day come true. 


We venture to say that no magazine will pub- 
lish a more interesting story this month than 
that of the Eutopian dream of Dr. Thomson. 








EVERY HARD-OF-HEARING MOTHER 


has experienced the agony of doubt over her own qualifications 
for bringing up her children 


Will her deafness raise a barrier between her and them? 
Will they deceive her—think her inferior? 


q Mary E. Steffey in her inimitably humorous 
style, tells how she overcame these mental ogres, 
along with her physical limitations. 


IF YOU ARE A MOTHER, READ IT FOR PRACTICAL HELP 


If you like a good laugh, read it—for its rollicking fun 














